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''The  bud  v/ill  soon  beoome  a  Hov/er, 
The  flower  become  a  seed 
Then  seise,  oh  Youth,  the  present  hour, 
In  that  thou  hs^st  most  need.' 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITl^AL. 


Wisconsin  AgriculturaTj  Experiment  Association. 

Madison,  Wis.,  190S. 
To  His  Excellency,  James  0.  Davidson^ 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication,  as  provided 
by  law,  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Association,  showing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments the  past  year,  also  outlines  for  experiments,  and  addresses 
and  discussions  given  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Madison,  Febru- 
ary 6-7,  1908. 

*     Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A:  Moore, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITLTION  AND  13Y-LAV\S. 


CONSTITUTION. 
A^rticlc  I. — Name. 

This  organization  shall  1)g  known  as  th-j^  Wi:.cnnsin  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Associs.tion. 

Article  II.— Object. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

1st.  By  carrying  on  experiments  and  investigations  that  shall  be 
beneficial  to  all  parties  interested  in  progressive  farming; 

2d.  To  form  a  more  perfect  union  betv/een  the  former  and  present 
students  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  act  in  unison  for  the  betterment  of  rural  pursuits  in  carrying  on  sys- 
tematic experiments  along  the  various  lines  of  agriculture; 

3d.  By  grovv'ing  and  disseminating  among  its  constituency  new  va- 
rieties of  farm  seeds  and  plants; 

4th.  By  sending  literature  bearing  upon  agricultural  investigations  to 
its  membership,  and 

5th.  By  holding  an  annual  meeting  in  order  to  report  a.nd  discuss 
topics  and  experiments  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Article  I  I. — Membership. 

Section  I.  All  former,  present  and  future  students  and  instructors  of 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  association. 

Section  II.  Honora-ry  membership  may  be  conferred  upon  any  one 
interested  in  progressive  agriculture  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  of  the  association. 


Constitution. 
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Article  IV. — Dues. 

A  fee  of  llfLy  cents  shall  be  collecled  from  each  member  amiuuUy. 

Article  V. — OfTicers. 

The  ofRcers  of  (his  association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  one 
year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  VI.— Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  enforce  the  observance  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  organization;  to  appoint  all 
regular  committees  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  II.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  vice  >;resident  shall  pre- 
side and  perform  all  duties  of  the  president. 

Sec.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  all  records  of 
the  association;  to  report  the  results  of  all  co-operative  experiments 
carried  on  by  its  membership  and  the  experiment  station,  plan  the  ex- 
perimental work  for  the  members  of  the  association,  and  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  the  society  in  general. 

Sec.  IV.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  fees,  keep  secure  all  funds  of  the 
association  and  pay  out  money  on  the  written  order  of  the  secretary, 
signed  by  the  president.  He  shall  furnish  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  with  two  sureties,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Article  VII. — Amendments. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  association  present. 

Amendment  No.  ].— Adopted  Feb.  9,  1906. 

Any  person  residing  within  the  state  having  completed  a  course  in 
agriculture  in  any  college  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  Wisconsin 
University  may  become  a  member  of  this  a.ssociation  under  the  same 
regulation  as  students  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
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By-Laws. 


BY-LAWS. 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  II.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Art.  III.  This  association  shall  be  governed  by  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

Art.  IV.  All  members  joining  at  the  organization  of  this  association 
shall  be  known  as  charter  members. 

Art.  V.  The  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  and  program  committees. 

Constitution  adopted  and  organization  effected  Feb.  22,  1901. 
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Waukesha. 
Okee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 
Dodgeville. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Basco. 

Kewaunee,  R.  2. 
(hilena,  111. 
P.oscobel. 
^rorrisonvillc. 
Neenah. 

Rice  Lake,  R.  3. 
Ma  dison. 
Lod  i . 
Lodi. 

Cambridge. 


Names. 


Chiistenson,  C.  W 
Ciiristenseu,  John 
Christcuscn,  P.  W. 
Ciii-ist(!is()ii,C.A.iM 
Clirlstopli ,  T.  F. 
Chrysler,  Harvey 
Cliurch,  A.  P.  ... 
Cliynoweth,  H.  E 
Clapham,  B. 
Claridge,  AVallace 
Clark,  Chas.  F.  . 

Clark,  W.  E  

Clausing,  Adolph 
Clavadatscher,  T. 
Clayton,  Alvin  W 
Clusen,  Reinhold 
Cobb,  Homer  A.. 
Cobleigh,  Rollo  S 

Coburn,  Ora   

Coleman,  C.  H.  . 
Colenso,  J.  E.  ... 

Colladay,  C.  M.  . 
Colladay,  W.  E.  . 

Collin,  D.  W  

Comford,  Alfred  . 
Conant,  W.  A.  ... 

Cooke,  Carl  H.  ... 
Cook,  George  L. 

Cook,  I.  O  

Coon,  Elam  P.  .. 

Coon,  Leslie   

Cooper,  Maurice  W 
Cornel iuson,  T.  .. 
Costellp,  Dan  A.  . 
Craig,  Geo.  D.  ... 
Crandall,  AV.  T.  . 

Cross,  A.  J  

Curran,  W.  F.  .. 
Cutler,  James  L. 

Dahle,  L.  O  

Dahlen,  Anton  J. 
Dahlen,  M.  O.  ... 
Daley,  Edwin  S. 

Daley,  Jul  jus   

Daley,  J.  K  

Daley,  O.   

Daley,  S.  S  

Dalton,   Ernest  E 
Dalton,  R.  E. 
Davidson,  AV.  L. 
Davies,  David  E. 
Davies,  Llewellyn 
Davis,  Harvey  ... 

Davis,  J.  L  

Day,  James   

Dean,  C.  E  

Dc'lpglise,  Leo.  L. 
Delwiche,  E.  J.  .. 
Deneen.  jNIiediael  . 
Dennerlein ,  Artliur 
Dennison,  Nicliohi 
Dettinger,  ^V.  F.. 
Dettwilcr,  John  .. 

Devine,  C.  B  

Dexter,  AV niter  S, 
Dietrich,  John  J.. 


Post-Office  Addres.s. 


Ro])frts. 

Hartlaud. 

Marshfield. 

Walsh. 

Chilton. 

Osseo. 

Whitewater. 

INIadison. 

Poeltles.  Ji.  7. 

Spring  (irceii. 

Babcock. 

Stevens  Point,  it.l. 
Thiensville. 
Sauk  City. 
Ala  dison,  R.  5. 
AIanit(nvoc,  R.  G. 
Sun  I'rairie. 
Del  ton. 
Whitewater. 
Perry  Center,  N.  Y. 
Alonrof.  N.  Y., 

Box  71. 
Madison. 
Stougiiton. 
Luxemijourg. 
Randolph. 
Boston,  Mass., 

17  Milk  St. 
Independence. 
Burlington. 
Nashotah. 
Alilton  Jet. 
Haley,  N.  Dakota. 
Edgerton. 
Eau  Claire. 
Hamilton. 
Oconomowoc. 
Milton. 
Allenvillo. 
Taylor. 

Dodgeville,  R.  1. 

Deerfleld. 

Coon  Valley. 

Coon  Valley,  R.  1. 

De  Forest. 

De  Forest. 

McFarland. 

De  Forest. 

De  Forest. 

Pardeeville. 

Pardeeville. 

Verona. 

AVaukesha,  R.  8. 

Mineral  Point. 

Poynette. 

De  Soto. 

Hamilton. 

Ala  dison,  503  AV. 

Doty. 
Devon,  Pa. 
Asliland. 
Blue  Mounds. 
IMy mouth,  K.  2S. 
N.  Milwaukee." 
i  Hixtou. 
Alonroe,  R.  4. 
Evans  vi  lie. 
Kenosha. 

Black  River  Falls. 
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Names. 


Diffraan,  Frorl   

Dineen,  C.  P  

Dittmar,  Win  

DiVall,  W.  F  

Doorfor,  Carl   

Donaldson,  H.  A.., 
Dopp,  Paul  B.  — 
Doucran,  W.  J.  ... 

. Downey,  Drso  

Drciror,  Emil   

Dnorkop,  W.  P.  ... 
Dunbar,  Harold  .. 

Dunbar,  Harry   

Dunklow,  W.  H.  ., 
Dnrnnd,  Mrs.  S.  S, 
Durntord,  G.  A.  .. 

Eastman,  F.  A.  .., 
Enstnian,  S.  A.  ... 
Ehort,  Francis  E.  . 

E^rffum,  Lewis   

Eurro,  .Tolin  S  

Ehrlmrdt,  Daniel 
Einfrldt,  Albert  .... 

Eiseman,  15en   

EUickson,  A.  C.  ... 

Elver,  E.  C  

Emery,  Geor;?e   

Emery,  Geo.  Q  

Emery,  S.  L  

Emniert,  H.  Tj  

Empoy,  Geo.  A.  ... 

Eitffel,  Philip   

Ensrleman,  .Tohn  ... 
Erickson,  Louis  E. 
Erickson,  Ole  C  — 

Ernst,  .Tolin  A  

Evans,  Wm.  D  

Evans,  Tlios.  H.  .. 
Evan.s,  William  H.. 

Fadness,  .Tolin   

Fnlarsli,  Frank   

l'\ir\v(>ll,  Roy   

Faville,  A.  D  

]<\m,i;'uui,  .Tohn   

T^Miske,  John   

T'in(v'-ran,  Louis  — 
If'insnes,  Andrew  I. , 

l<'isclu'r,  ITenry   

T'isfhcM-,   Louis  H.. 

Fisli,  Esli   

Fisher,  Clayton  E.. 

Fjelstad,  .T.  C  

Fleishauer,  Charles. 

Foley,  Robert   

Follstad,  Anton  ... 

Ford,  T.  F  

Ford,  Lewis  R.  ... 

Ford,  Thos.  R  

Foth,  F.  D  

Fox,  C.  L  

Frauenheiin,  O.  R. 
F  r  e  d  e  r  i  c  k  s  o  n ,  F  red. 
Freoinnn,  G.  A. 

L'rey,    E.  ,T  

Fritz,  Mark   

Fuller,  LeRoy   

Fuller,  Sidney   


Madison. 
Pewaukee. 
Elizabeth,  111. 
Montfort. 
AL'idison. 
Eau  Claire. 
Oconomowoc. 
F.eloit. 

Whitewater,  R.  2. 
Madison,  R.  6. 
Alma  Center. 
River  Falls. 
Elhkorn. 
Franksville. 
Lake  Forest,  Til. 
Rockbridge. 

Shebov.ijan  Falls. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

Tomah . 

Mt.  Horeb. 

Cambridge. 

Knowles. 

Withee,  R.  1. 

Misliicot. 

Arl  i  u'iToTi . 

McFarland. 

Loganville. 

Poynctte. 

Edgerton. 

.Tohnson  Creek. 

Dorrliostor . 

Luxeml)ourg. 

ILixton. 

Ivewaunee,  R.  .1. 
Detroit  Harbor. 
Mil  wail kec. 
Pickett. 
Wales. 

Wales,  R.  .-^1. 

Deorfield. 
P(>shtigo,  R.  2. 
Ridge  way. 
Lake  Mills. 
Cottage  Giovo. 
T^airwater. 
Sparta. 

Chippewa  Trills. 

Juneau. 

Haven . 

.Tancsville. 

Evansville,  R.  17. 

Mt.  Horeb. 

Arkansaw. 

Wauwatosa. 

Elcho. 

IMazonianio. 

Brooklyn. 

Aurora.  HI. 

Norwalk. 

Leon. 

Random  Lake. 
Spring  Green. 
Si^arta . 
Bridgeport. 
Belleville. 
TiHke  Geneva. 
Orfordvillo. 


Names. 


Gallagher.  J.  F.  ... 
Galster,  Frank  L.  . 
Gamerdinger,  John 
Gangstad,  J.  O.  ... 

(iarey,  James   

Garside,  Harry  — 

Gasser.  Roy   

Gel  bach,  Parko  .... 
G(>nsman,  E.  T).  ... 
I  Germann,  IT.  L.  ... 
(Jhastin,  Wm.  J... 
Gib1)ard,  Peter  J.  . 

Gi(>l)el,  Tvarl   

Gillette,  R.  A  

(iilli(>s,  J.  IT  

Glindinning,  IT.  L.. 
Gloeeker,  Theo.  ... 
Goetsch,  Albert  A.. 
Gordon,  A.  L.  ■. — 

Gordon  C.  D  

Gordon,  J.  Roy  . . . 

Gorges,  Louis   

Graham,  P.  S  

Graper,  Edwin   

Graser,  A.  H  

Grass,  Anthony  V.. 

Graves,  E.  IT  

Grebe,  Fred  P  

Greengo,  A.  L  

Grenzow,  .lesse  H. 

Grid  ley,  Ben   

Griflilii,  James   

Grinnvood,   Ivau  .T. 

Gi-indc,  Arthur  

Griswold,  H.  W.  .. 
Gross,  Waldo  E... 
Groth.  Chas.  A.  .. 
Grove,  Christian  ... 

Grub,  C.  H  

Guenther,  N.  W.  . 
Guitzkow,  Arthur  . 
Gullickson,.  C.  E... 

Gnptill,    L.  R  

Gust  MAcson,  Clias.. 
(rustafson,  Theo.  . 
Guttonberg.  F..  Jr. 

Haass.  Otto   

Hackelt,  Charl(>s  .. 
TTa(>\  ('rs.    ^tlai-f  in 
Tfa-eslad.  A.   C.  .. 
TTaigli,   Thomas  ... 
Ilainos,  Jos.  Iv.  ... 

TTalderson,  .T.  M.  . 

Halley.  Guy  R.  ... 

Halsted,   TT.   W.  .. 

Hamann,  Edgar  C. 

TTamilton,  T.   S.  .. 

Hamlyn,  W.  AV.  .. 

Hanchett,   W.  IT... 

Hancock,  Levias  .1 

Hankinson,   J.  If. 

I  Hanna,  O  

I  Hansen,  Carl  F.  . 
I  TTansen,  Christian 
I  Hanson,  Elmer  . . 
i  Hanson,   II.  Ed... 

;  Hanson.  N.  P.  . . 
)  Hanson,  v)lo  C.  .. 


Post-Office  Address. 


Reedsburg,  R.  1. 

Alma  Center. 

Kendall. 

Deerfield. 

Grimms. 

Cedar  Grove. 

Prairie  du  Sac. 

Lancaster,  R.  \). 

Schleisingerville. 

Fall  Creek. 

Twin  Bluffs. 

Ripon,  R.  17. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Verona. 

Stoughton. 

Shullsburg,  R.  2. 

Portage. 

Juneau. 

Mineral  Point. 

Mineral  Point. 

Mineral  Point,  R.  2 

Readfield. 

Fennimore. 

Helenville. 

Waukesha,  R.  4. 

Burlington. 

Madison. 

Fox  Lake. 

Menomonee  Falls. 

Juda. 

Wauwatosa. 
Spencer. 
Bristol,  111. 
De  Forest. 
West  Salem. 
jSIerrimac. 
Cedarburg,  R.  2. 
Columbus,  R.  fi. 
Baraboo. 

S.  INIilwaukee,  R.17 
Madison. 
Cushing. 
New  Aul)urn. 
Manitowoc. 
Stockholm,  R.  1. 
.Tefferson. 
IMorton . 
P.araboo,  R.  n. 
Luxembourg,   R.  4 
LI  I  rick. 
Cream . 

Mt.  Epliraim, 

N.  J. 
Hoi  men. 
Rockford,  111. 
Lena. 

Shobovgan. 
Westfield. 
AVest  P.end. 
Sparta. 
Tomah. 

Union  Grove,  R.  6 
Mt.  Horeb. 
Sparta. 

Detroit  Harbor. 
AVaupaca,  R.  2. 
Appleton,  43)  Calu- 
met St. 
Amherst  .Tct.,  R.2. 
Detroit  Harbor. 
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Names. 


ITanzlik,  Otto  J.  .. 

PTardy,  Jolm   

Harffrave,  Robovt  . 
Harr,  Ernest  P..  .. 
Harriman,  F.  E.  Jr 
Harrington,  C.  E... 
Harris,  Benjamin  . 
Harris,  .Tesse  S.  .. 

Harris,  R.  E  

Harris,  Rov  T.  ... 
Harrison,  George  .. 

Haskin,  I.  O  

Haskins,  Leon   

Hass,    Reinholcl  A. 

Hatch,  K.  Ti  

Hatch,  L.  M  

Hatch,  Orin  E.  ... 
Hatleber?.  O.  C. 

Hauck,  N  

Hans,  Enoch   

Hanser,  Emil   

Hnuspr,  Ferdinand. 
Hawkins,  A.  B.  .. 

Ha  yd  en,  .John   

Heastv,  Ralph  W.. 
Hecketstveijer,  O.J. 
Hedlnnd,  Adolnh  . 
Heinecke,  W.  E.  . 
Heiningway,  G.  L. 
Heinke.  Alvin  E... 
TTeldstab,  C.  O.  .. 
Hemker.  Fr'tz  H.. 
Hendricks,  -T.  H.  . 
Hendricks.  T..  E.  .  - 

Hensel,  Claire   

Hens'ren,  M.  .1.  ... 

Herd  rich,  S.  F  

Hermann,  Fred  ... 
Herold,  Rudolnh  Jr 
Herrbold.  J.  W.  .. 
TTerwig,  Then.  E... 

Hessel,  Louis   

Hetts,   Eugene  — 

Hetts,  John   

Hevroth,  Louis  H. 
Hicken,   Alfred  B.. 

Hicks,  Earl   

HiThbarger,  H.  ... 
Hildemann,  Alex... 

TTill,    C.  C  

Hill,  Charles  L.  ... 

Hill,  Chas.  T  

Hill,  J.  Thns  

Hill.  Otto  C  

Hillier,  H.  B  | 

Hine.  Geo.  S  

Hinrichs,  Ernest... 
Hitchcock,  C.  E.  . 
Hitchcock.  H.  R.  . 
Hintz,    William  F. 

Htnz,  A.  F  

Hirsch,  Brynioll  . 
Hjelle,  Ole  K  

Hoague,  Charles. C. 
Hocks,  Walter  — 
Hoefner,  Herbert  . 
Hoefner,  W.  H.  ... 
Hoeft,  Chas.  A.... 
Hoffman,  H.  F  


Post-Office  Address. 


Wonewoc. 

Wauwatosa. 

Ripon. 

Bangor. 

Shawano. 

Verona,  R.  1. 

Delavan,  R.  3. 

Del  a  van. 

Warrens. 

]\Iadison. 

Omi"o. 

Prairie  du  Sac. 

Montello. 

La  Crosse,   R.  1. 

Winneconne. 

Chapin,  Iowa. 

Oakfleld. 

De  Forest. 

Alton,  California. 

Junction. 

La  Crosse,  R.  3. 

La  Crosse.  R.  2. 

Farley,  Iowa. 

Grimms. 

Sparta. 

Alma  Center. 

Clayton. 

Madison. 

Hanover. 

Stratford,  R.  1. 

Rice  Lake,  R.  .5. 

West  Salem. 

Campbellsport. 

Campbellsport. 

Walnut.  111. 

Union  Grove. 

Adell,  R.  19. 

Osseo. 

Stoddard. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Delton. 

Manitowoc,  R.  6. 
Ft.  Atkinson. 
Ft.  Atkinson. 
Mishicot,  R.  3. 
Waukesha,  R.  7. 
Pepin. 
Seward,  111. 
Belle  Plaine. 
Tomah. 
Rosendale. 
Brookfield. 
Brookfield. 
Mt.  Horeb. 
Brownsdale,  Minn. 
Madison. 
Reedsburg,  R.  4. 
Sparta. 

Pecatouica,  111. 
Oakfield,    R.  23. 
Ripon. 

Washburn,  R.  1. 
Soldiers  Grove,  R. 
5. 

Janesville. 
Sturgeon  Bay. 
Manitowoc,  R.  1. 
Manitowoc,  R.  2. 
Oshkosh,  R.  G. 
Portage. 


Names. 


Post-Office  Address. 


Hogan,  Dominic  .. 
Holcomb,  W.  R.  . 
TTolloway,  John  W 

Holmes,  V.  C  

Holscher,  A.  C.  .. 
Holscher,  Clms.  J. 
Holzhnter,  AValter 
Hopkins,  B.  F.  ... 
Houkom,  Stenhen 

TTouslet,  Neal   

Howard,  A.  E.  ... 
Howard.  Grji.  A. 

Howe.  .John   

Howell,  Horace  P. 
Howland.  W.  L. 
Howitt,  C.  H.  ... 
TToxsev,   Edw.  H. 

Hoxsey  Frank   

TTubhard,  E.  S.  .. 
Hnbbard.  Sherman 
TTudson,  Dwight  .. 
Huebsch,  L.  A.  .. 

TTughes.  William  . 

Huhn.  Wm  

Humphrey,  J.  M. 

Hnser,  Henrv   

Hustad,  M.  C.  ... 
Hutchinson,  W.  D 

TnfTold,  .John  .  .■  

Illian.  W\  L  

Ives,  Lovell  W.  .. 


.Tncklin,  "R.  H.  ... 
.Tackv,    Gilbert  ... 

-Tacobs,  A.   

.Tacobson.    Frpd  E 
Jahnke,   J.  F.  ... 
.Tames,  Ge'^rsre  A. 
Jamison.  Clarence 
.Tarn i son,  Robert  . 
Jamison,  W.  G.  .. 

.Tarnish,  J.  E  

-Teffery,  H.  B  

.Tensen,  P^tpr   

.Tenson,  William  .. 
.Terdee,  Alfred  O. 
Jerdee,  Perr.y  S.  . 

.Toice,  Geo.  •.  

Jones,  Albert   

Jones,  Chas.  Lloyd 

.Tones,  E.  E  

Jones,  John  G.  . 
-Tones,  Owen  .Tr.. 
Jones,  Scott,  Llovd 
Johnson,  Albert  I. 
Johnson,  Billie   


.Johnson,  L.  M.  .. 
Johnson,  Henry  W 
Johnson,  S.  J.  ... 
Johnston,  Frank  R 
Joos,  Frank  B.  ... 
Jordalen,  Clarence 

Joyce,  Karron   

.Tuergens,  Henry  . 
Jung,  A.  E  


Waunakee. 
Excelsior,  Minn. 
Union  Grove. 
Evansville. 
Cottage  Grove. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Marshall. 
Morrisonville. 
Mpls.,  Minn. 
Packwaukee. 
AV  hi  te  water. 
Ft.  Atkinson. 
Com  stock. 
Sparta. 
AVaupun. 
Randolph. 
Serena,  111. 
Serena,  111. 
Norwalk. 

Evansville,  R.  18. 

Reedsburg. 

Lake    Forest,  Ar- 

cady  Farm,  111. 
AA^aukesha. 
Cleveland. 
Madison,    910  AV. 

Dayton. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Modena,  R,  1. 
Rubicon,  R.  1. 

Monroe. 
Adell,  R.  19. 
Granton, 


Redgranite. 
Malone,  R.  39. 
Coloma  Station. 
Oconomowoc,  R.27. 
Pepin. 

Richland  Center. 

Appleton'. 

Appleton. 

Appleton. 

Twin  Bluffs. 

Menomonee  Falls. 

Argyle. 

Waupaca,  R.  3. 
Deer  Park. 
Deronda. 
Waterloo. 
Dousman,    R.  32. 
Hillside. 
Rockland. 
Beaver  Dam. 
Beaver  Dam. 
Hillside. 
Bloomer,  R.  5. 
Strong's  Prairie, 

R.  1. 
Ashland,  R.  2. 
AVoodford. 
Sun  Prairie,  R. 
Appleton,  R.  6. 
Fountain  City. 
Stoughton. 
Redgranite. 
Hartford. 
Randolph. 
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Names. 


Jungblutli,  Wm.  . 

Kaderabek,  .Tobn  . 

Kalscheiir,  L  

Kaltenberg,  A.  ... 

Karmatli,  William 

Kaste,  Chavlos   

Kastein,  Herman  . 

Katol,  W.  C  

Koonov,  E.  II  

Kendell,  Geo.  W... 

Kendall,  Myron  ... 

Kendall,  V.  F  

Kent,  IT.  W  

Kent,  J.  S  

Keog^li,  Harry   

Ketterer,  Ralpli  G. 

Kenber,  Aaron   

Kieffer,  Mike   

Kimble,  N.  G  

Kindscliy,  George  . 

Kinkel,  Artlinr   

Kin  near,  .lames   

Kinstler,  C.  L  

Kircher,  H.  W.  ... 
Ki  tell  en,  Jas.  11.  . 
Kielland^  Christian 

Klann,  Adolph   

Klassy,  Henry   

Klein,  W.  C  

Kloehn,  Irwin  G.  . 
Klofanda,  I?enben.. 

Klovdahl.  J.  .1  

KInck,  F.  E  

Klnek,  R.  E.  ... 
Klnmb,  O.scar  ... 
Klnssendorf,  F.  E. 
Knecht,  Ulricli,  J 
Kneip,  William  .. 
Kneser,  John   


Post-Office  Address. 


Knoke,  E.  A  

Knoke,  Hn?o  J.  . . 
Knnteson,  E.  L,  . 

Kocmich,  Edw  

Kohne,  Henry,  ... 
Koenecke,  E.  H.  . 

Kohlwey,  Otto   

Koll,  C.  A  

Koltes,  .T.  F  

Koltes,  Leo.  .1  

Konz,  .John,  Sr.  ... 

Kraft,  Albert   

Kramer,  H.  F  

Kramer,  .1.  C,  Jr. 

Krase,  Henry   

Kranse,  Ed  

Kranse,  Fred  W.  . 
Krenzke,  John  L.  . 
Kro.gstad,  O.  J.  ... 
Kronholm,  V.  E.  . 
Krnoffer,  Alexander 

Krnespr,  H.  E  

Krn.'Jchke,  Geo.  H. 

Knbat,  W.  H  

Knelin,  Chas.  A.  .. 
Knen,  ClnrcMieo  E.. 
Knhlman,  A.  IT.  .. 
Knndert,  William  . 
Knrtze,  Otto  C.  ...I 


MMwnnkcc.  Sta- 
tion A,  R.  5. 
Delafield. 
Klevenville. 
Wannakeo. 
Cameron. 
Cream. 

Wanpnn,  R.  23. 


.  7. 


Kewaunee.  R 
Rock  ton.  111. 
Snn  Prairie. 
Tola,  R.  .3. 
Tola.  R.  3. 
Rusk. 
Rnsk. 

Fores tville. . 

Werley . 

TJelenville. 

Fredonia. 

Milton  .let. 

Wan  man  dee. 

New  London. 

Standart. 

Washbnrn. 

Chilton.  R.  3. 

Edmun.d. 

Viroqna. 

Hayton. 

Montieello. 

Orfordville. 

Picketts,  R.  27. 

Racine. 

Wittenberg-. 

Lena,  111. 

Lena.  111. 

RocKfield.  ' 
Phillips,  R.  1. 

Cochrane. 
Wevanwe.tra. 
Milwaukee.  Sta- 
tion D,  R.  3. 
Shiocton. 
Readfield. 
Wantoma,  R.  5 
TCewannee,  R.  2. 
Little  Suamico. 
Reedslmrg. 
Grafton. 
Ean  Claire. 
T^ane. 
Dane. 
Fairchild 
Tvendall. 
P>loomer. 
Montfort. 
Two  Rivers, 
Rip on. 
Thorpe. 
Lamberton. 
Ean  Claire, 
Grand  Rapids. 
Watertown. 
Beaver  Da  in. 
New  Richmond 
Neillsvillc. 
Brandon. 
Brownsville. 
Lowell. 
Moni-oe,  R.  3. 
West  Allis,  R. 


R.  2. 


R.  l.i 


R.  4.  i 


15. 


Names. 


Lachmund,  Robert. 

Laird,  Wm.  J  

Landt,  Nowton  A.. 
Larsen,  A.  C  

Larson,  Charles  L. 

Larson,  J.  M  

Larson,  Le  Rov,  .. 

Larson,  W.  B  

Lawrence,  F.  W... 
Lawrence,  W.  J.  .. 

Lean,  Floyd   

Lebeis,  F.  J  

Lee,  E.  W  

Lee,  Lewis  Johnson 

Lee,  P.  A.  G  

Lee,  Sever t  A  

Lee,   Sever  T  

Lefeber.  Wilbur  F. 
LeGresley,  N.  W.. 
Lehmann,  Theo.  .. 
Leith,  B.  D.  ....... 

Leonard,  Mike   

Leonard,  Wm.  R.  . 

Lepien,  John   

Lewerenz,  Roy  R  

Lever ich,   J.   W.  .. 

LeAvis,  E.  H  

Lewis,  Lloyd  L.  .. 
Lewis.  Lester  M.  . 

Lev,  John  P  

Libl)y,  John  ... 
Lien,  Andrew  'P.  . 
Lindas,  Theo.  A.  . 
Lincrard,  Albert  ... 

Linse,  Charles   i 

Lloyd,  Evan  B.  ... 
Log-an,  R.  G.  ..... 

Loowe,  Arthur  P.. 
Lon?ley,  Harvev  N. 
Loomis,  Geo.  E.  .. 

Lowe.  William   

Lowell,  Lloyd  S.  .. 
Luetscher,  Irvin  .. 
Lyman,  Chas.  A.  . 

Mc  Can  ley.  Rex  .... 
INIack,  Warren  ... 
MacVannel.  A.  P. 

Maeder,  J.  W.  ... 
INTahonev,  David  . 

Main,  II.  A  

Mair,  C.  A  

Malde,  O.  G  

Marck,  F.  R  

Marck,  L.  G  

Marken,  Otis   

Markey,  W.  E.  ... 

IVTarkey,  W.  II  

Markham,   Fred  C, 

Marsden,  J.  R  

Marshall,  A.  C.  ... 
Marshall,  W.  S.  .. 
Marston,  Albert  ... 

IVIartin,  H.  A  

Martiny,  L.  P.  ... 
Marty,  Matthias  .. 
Mathews,  Lee  G.  . 


Post-OfEce  Address. 


Sauk  City. 
Shiocton. 
Kil  bourn. 

Madison,  Washing- 
ton Ave. 
Chicago,     111.,  833 

Spaulding  Ave. 
Wautoma,  R.  1. 
Tola. 

Ogd  ens  burg. 
Bangor. 
De  Soto. 
Elkhorn. 
Bloomer,  R.  5. 
Granton. 
De  Forest. 
Deerfleld. 
Deerfield. 
Black  Earth. 
Evansville. 
Woodstock,  Vt. 
Watertown,  R.  1. 
Van  Dyne,  R.  9. 
Plymouth. 
Ft.  Atkinson,  R.l. 
Marshfleld. 
Tomahawk. 
Sparta. 
Whitewater. 
Stevens  Point,  R.l. 
Montieello,  R.  1. 
Dodgeville. 
Madison,  R.  4. 
Stanley. 
MarshalL 
Mt.  Horeb. 
La  Crosse. 
Cambria. 
New  Palestine, 

Tnd. 
Shiocton. 
Dousman. 
.  Mendovi. 
.    Strum,  R. 
.  1-iharon. 
.  Plain. 
.    Sun  Prairie. 

.  Osseo. 
.1  Whitewater. 

St.    Marys,  Ont., 

Can. 
Oregon. 
.Tnneau. 
Ft.  Atkinson. 
Arlington, 
(xrand  Rapids,  R.3 
Honey  Creek. 
Honey  Creek. 
Valders. 
Madison. 
Sullivan. 
Independence. 
Fennimore. 
Omro. 
Del  ton. 
Beloit. 
Gotham. 

Chippewa  Falls. 
Montieello. 
Brandon. 
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Mathews,  Milton  D. 
Mathis,  Adolpli  ... 
Mattliys,  Walter  ,. 
Mattisou,  Thos.  ... 

Mau,  H.  G  

Maug,  Arthur  J.  .. 

May,  Henry   

Mayo,  J.  Harold  .. 
McCarthy,  Geo.  M. 
McConnell,  F.  J.  .. 
McCormick,  F.  W. 
McDonald,  J.  J.... 
McDowell,  David  P. 
McGilvra.  Ed.  A.. 
McGilvra,  Geo.  B.. 
McGinnis,  Chas.  G. 
Mclntyre,   Ivan  ... 

McNown,  J.  H  

Meacham,   C.  W... 

Meekin,  H.  W  

Mell,  Andrew   

Menne,   John  N  

Merkel,  Henry   

Menrer,  Paul   

Meyer,  Alfred   

Meyer,  A.  J  


Post-OlBce  Address, 


Meyer,  John  .•  

Michels,  Henry  ... 
Michels,  Matthew.. 

Mielke,  J.  E  

INtihills,  D.  R  

Mikkelson,  Carl  ... 

Miller,  A.  H  

Miller,   Henry  C... 

Miller,  John   

Miller,    L.  A  

Millman,  D.  R  

Mills,  Stanley   

Miritz,  O.  F  

Mi  stele,  William  .. 
Mitchell,  Dean  S.. 
Mitchell,  James  T.. 
Mitwede,  Henry  ... 

Moe,  G.  Julius   

Moen,  Gilbert  T.. 
Moen,  Herman  C. 
Monroe,  Royal  H.. 
Montague,  C.  R.... 

Moore,  Harry   

Moore,  Henry  G... 

Moore,  R.  A  

Morgan,  Chas  

Morrill,   A.  M  

Morris,  Geo.  C  


Morris,  John  L  

Morris,  Leslie  D... 

Morrisey  Bros  

Morrissey,    Lawr. . . 

Morse,  W.  A  

Moseley,  Arthur  G. 
Muehleisen,  Gottl.. 

Mueller,  Ed.  O  

Mueller,  Henry   

Mueller,  Math  

Mulder,  P..  W  

Murdock,  John  R.. 
Murpliy,  Lawr.  F. 
Mnshack,  Wm... 


Hclenville,  R.  1. 

Lansing,  la.,  R.  1. 

Barron. 

Blair. 

Brodhead. 

Ripon. 

Mondovi. 

Eaii  Claire,  R.  .5. 

Fredonia. 

Darlington. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Sparta. 

Packwaukee. 

Baraboo. 

Baraboo. 

Baraboo. 

Ft.  Atkinson. 

Mauston. 

Downing. 

Fond   du  Lac. 

Madison. 

Elkhorn. 

Appleton,    R.  .3. 
Genoa  Junction. 
Oakwood,  R.  18. 
Howell,  Mich.,  R. 
7. 

Madison,  R.  F.  D. 

Malone. 

Madison. 

Basco. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Deerfield. 

Waupun. 

Allenville. 

Oconomowoc. 

Sparta. 

Platteville. 

New  Auburn. 

Fond  du  Lac,  R.  7 

Kendall. 

Brookfield. 

Cottage  Grove, 

Waukesha. 

La  Crosse. 

Eleva. 

Cambridge. 

Fond  du  Lac,  R.  3 

North  Prairie. 

McFarland. 

Mauston. 

Madison. 

Albany. 

Taylor. 

Madison,  720  W. 

Johnson  St. 
Waukesha. 
AVaukesha,  R.  8. 
Arena. 
Reedsville. 
Camden,  N.  Y. 
Cataract. 
Tell. 

Appleton,   R.  1. 
Johnson  Creek. 
Edgerton,  R.  2. 
Midw.-iv,  R.  1. 
Brodlicad. 
Ilnrtford. 
Fi'cdonin , 


Names. 


Mutli,  E  

My  rick,  Mead  O... 

Nagle,  Lee  

Nathen,  Paul  R.... 

Nau,  Rav  H  

Nelson,  lOdwin   

Nelson,  Emil   

Neprud,  Nels  O  

Ness,  Andrew   

Noubergcr,  Wm.... 

Nicholls,  H.  G  

N'colnus,  C.  A  

Nicolaus,  D.  C,  

Nies,  Peter   

Nordlie,  Alfred  — 
Norrborn,  C.  G  — 
Norsman,  Jerome  O. 
Northrop,  Jessie  ... 
Nuttleman,  Adolph. 
Nuttlo'^ian,  Alf.  L. 
Nyre,  Lawrence  A.. 

Ochsnqr,  A.  C  

Ochsner,  A.  G  

O'Connor,  Edw.  F. 
O'Connell,  James  .. 
O'Connell,  M.  H... 
Oestreich,  Louis  ,J. 
Oe^treich,  R.  C... 
O'Hearn,  Dennis  .. 

Ohern,  Martin   

Oldenburg,  G.  H... 

Oleson,  Janes  P  

Oliver,   C.  S  

Olsen,  Gabriel  C... 

Olson,   W.  B  

Orth,  A.  F  

Orvis,  L.  C  

Osborne,  .Tno.  F... 
Osborne,  Oliver  M. 
Osborne,  Wm.  F... 
Ostenson,  Lewis  .. 
Osterday,  E.  G.... 

Oswald.  Oscar   

Otterholt,  Henry  .. 

Owen,  David   

Owen,   Thos.  M.... 

Owens,  Dan   

Owens,   H.  C  


Post-Office  Address. 


Pabst,  Fred   

Page,   G.  F  

Palmer,  Howard... 

Palmer,  Levi   

Parrish,  J.  O  

Parrish,  Ralph  — 

Parsch,  Gustav  A.. 
Parsons,  William  A 
Patterson.  J.   L  — 

Paulson,  Gust  

Paulson,  Hilbert... 

Paulsen,  J.  E  

Paulson,  P.  A  

Peck,  Henry  N  

Pederson,  Peter  ... 

Peebles,  C.  E  

Peebles,  E.  C  


D. 


Shebovgan. 
Bristol. 

Bridgeport. 

Kendall. 

Pranksville. 

Viroqua. 

River  Falls,  R. 

Coon  Valley. 

Brooklyn. 

Recseville. 

Stoughton. 

Waukesha. 

East  Troy. 

Greenleaf,  R.  3. 

Deerfield. 

Eland,  Box  48. 

Madison. 

Waupun. 

West  Salem. 

West  Snlem. 

Mondovi. 

Plain. 
Cochrane. 
Lodi,  R.  1. 
Hartford. 
Grimms. 
Kewaunee. 
Kewaunee,  R. 
Eldorado. 
Stur?Teon  Bay. 
Bailev's  Harbor. 
Ripon.  R.  13. 
Eau  Claire,  R.  3. 
Westby. 
Holmen. 
Muscoda. 
Salem. 
Linden. 
Madison. 
Linden. 
Racine. 
Stockton,  111. 
Haven. 
Chetek,  R.  1. 
AVaukesha,  R.  9. 
Porta  sre. 
Fisk  Station. 
Fox  Lake. 

Oconomowoc. 

Berlin. 

Baraboo. 

Verona. 

Plymouth. 

Sheboygan  Falls, 

R.  9. 
Stodclard. 
Ft.  Atkinson. 
Glen  Haven,  R.  3. 
Clayton. 
Hollandale. 
Manitowoc. 
Hudson. 
Marshall. 
Eleva. 
Peebles. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
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Names. 


Peebles,  John   

Peilc.  Arthur   

Peik,  Edmund   

Peppers,  Gale  .... 
Perry,  Will  H.... 
Persen,  Alfred  — 
Peterka,  Joseph  .. 

Peters,  Ezra   

Peters,  John   

Peterson,  Chas.  A 
Peterson.  C.  T.... 

Peterson,  E.  C... 
Peterson,  Henry  N 
Peterson,  James  . 
Peterson,  John  H. 
Peterson,  O.  P — 
Peterson,  Perry  O 
Peterson,  Peter  .. 
Peterson,  William 
Petrie,   Merton  E. 

Phillips,  P.  N  

Phillips,  Jesse  — 
Pierner,  Fred  — 
Pierner,  John  W.. 
Pierstorff,  H.  H.. 
Pinkerton,  A.  J.,. 

Pirner,  Fred   

Poole,  Earle  B  — 

Port,  Mike   

Porter,  Joseph  B. 

Porter,   W.  B  

Porter,  W.  L  

Portz,  Albert   

Post,   H.  L  

Poston,  R.  H  


Poulter,  Chas.  W.. 
Preston,  Wm.  N... 
Price,  Arthur 
Price,  Fred. 
Pritchard,  John  T. 
Pritzl,  John. 

Puis,  John   

Purinton,  C  G  

Raaum,  Peter   

Raessler,  N.  R  

Raht,  John  T  

Raichle,  Carl   

Randall,  Sidney  ... 

Randall,  S.  M  

Ranney,  P.  C  

Rasey,  Edwin  L... 
Rasmussen,   G.  S. 
Rather,  Armand  P. 
Rather,  AValter  A.. 
Rauchenstein,  John 

Ray,  W.  F  

Raymer,   Ethel  F.. 

Reese,  Louis  S  

Rehbein,  A.  E  

Reindahl,  A.  Iv.... 
Reinheimer,  W.  F.. 

Renk,  Henry   

Renk,  William  F... 
Rheingans,  W.  H.. 
Rhiner,  Albert   

B— Ex. 


Oconomowoc. 
Chilton,  R.  4. 
Chilton. 
Beloit. 
Gratiot. 
Bryant. 
Racine,  R.  7. 
Sharon,  R.  2. 
Madison,  R.  G. 
Orang-e. 

Waukesha,  Care  of 
R.  W.  Rowlands. 

Whitewater,   R.  4. 

New  Holstein. 

Pine  River. 

Cashton. 

Blair. 

Amherst. 

Walworth. 

Curtiss. 

Elkhorn,  R.  5i 

Wyocena,  R.  1. 

Elizabeth,  111. 

No.  Milwaukee. 

Thiensville. 

Madison. 

Waupaca. 

Sugar  Bush. 

Twin  Bluffs,  R.  1. 

Grafton. 

Evansville. 

Evansville. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Pewaukee. 

Sextonville. 

Duluth,  Minn., 
Farm  Jean 
Duluth. 

Cumberland. 

.Tuda. 

Bristol. 

Bristol,  III. 

Flambeau. 

Cato. 

Hartford,  R.  4. 
Monticello. 


Ferryville. 

Beloit. 

Waukesha. 

Galesville. 

Waupun. 

Waupun. 

Elkhorn. 

Beloit,  R.  27. 

Franksville. 

Peebles,  R.  37. 

Peebles,  R.  37. 

Rice  Lake. 

Kewaunee,    R.  1. 

Madison. 

Brooklyn. 

St.    Croix  Falls, 

R.  1. 
Madison. 
Spencer. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Chippewa  Falls. 
Riley. 


Names. 


Post-Offlce  Address. 


Rhodes,  Louis   

Rich  Brothers   

Richards,  Wm.  L. 
Richnrdson.  Lvell.. 
Riedercr,  Blasius  .. 

Riek,  Anthony   

Rietz,   Geo.  L  

Ristau,  Edward  ... 

Riter,  Geo  

Ritlaud,  Carl   

Roberts,  F.  W  

Roberts,  R.  E  

Roberts,  Thos.  J... 
Roberts,  Wm.  E.... 
Robers,  William  .T. 
Rockwell.  LeGrand 

Rodda,  Matt   

Rodewald,  W.  C... 

Rodger,  Ray   

Roeckel,  .Tos.  P  

Roethel,  Herman... 
Rohwell,  Elvin  R.. 
Rolfson,  Clarence  E. 

Rood,   O.  C  

Rood,  M.  C  

Root,  Alvin   

Root,  Frank   

Rorer,  Wm.  A  

Rosenow,  Arthur... 

Rosenow,  H.  E  

Rosenow,   H.  G  

Rosenow,   L.  .T  

Rosenow,  Wm.'F.. 
Rosholt,   Jacob  A.. 

Royston,  Thos  

Rudd,  I<ouis  D  

Rude,  H  

Ruesink,  H.  (t  

Runde,  August  — 
Runde,  Martin  C... 

Rundell,   J.  E  

Rundell,  Wilbur  .. 

Russell,  A.  C  

Ruste,  C.  O  

Ryan,  Malachi   


Sanborn,  E.  H  

Sandman,  W.  D... 

Savage,  Albert   

Savage,  Max   

Saxe,  AVilliam   

Schaefer,  Henry  G 
Schafer,   Chas.  H. 

Schaefer.  R.  J  

Scheid,  Bvron   

Schiller,  Claude  E 
Schlapman,  F.  W. 


Schlotz,  Geo.  F... 
Schmit,  Albert  ... 
Schmit,  Alois  E... 
Schmit,  Anton  N.. 

Schmit,  A.  W  

Schmit,  Geo  

Schmit,  John  A... 
Schneider,  G.  P... 
Schoephorster,  H.. 
Scholze,  Theo.  A.. 

Schottler,  C.  J.... 


Kansasville. 

Baraboo. 

Columbus. 

Evansville. 

Cato. 

Plain. 

^'ithens. 

Osseo. 

Platteville. 

Elroy. 

Wood  worth. 

Corliss,  R.  .5. 

Randolph,  R.  1. 

Randolph,  R.  3. 

Burlington,  R.  20. 

Elkhorn. 

Hazel  Green. 

Baraboo. 

Endeavor. 

Lark. 

Kiel. 

Whitewater. 

Waterford. 

South  Wayne. 

South  Wayne. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Mt.  Gretna,  I'a. 

Oconomowoc. 

Oconomowoc. 

Waumandee. 

Wauraandee. 

Waumandee. 

Scandinavia. 

Mazomanie. 

Reedsburg. 

Burke. 

Waupun. 

Sinsinawa. 

Cuba  City!  " 

Livingston. 

Livingston. 

Augusta. 

Blue  Mounds. 

Kaukauna. 

Middleton. 
Holmen. 
Quincy,  Fla. 
Edgerton. 
Baraboo,  R.  1. 
Plymouth. 
Waukesha,  I{.  7. 
Appleton,   R.  1. 
Bay  City. 
Beaver  Dam. 
'No.  Milwaukee, 

R.  10. 
Turtle  Lake. 
Appleton. 
Hortonville.  R.  22. 
Appleton,   R.  2. 
I  Appleton,  R.  2. 
Greenville. 
Hortonville. 
Keyeser. 
Prairie  du  Sac. 
Ft.  Atkinson.  Care 

of  Hoard's  F&rm. 
So.  Germautown. 
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Schroeder,    H.  F. 

Schroeder,  Robert., 

i^cbulte,    W.  L  

Schultz,  W.  W  

Sr•b^yandt,  William, 
Sf'bwanfes,  AVm.  F. 

Schwartz,  ,T  

Searles,  Wm.  Tj  — 
Sebion,  Cornelius  .. 
Seeger,  Carl   

Seising.  Andrew  ... 

Sptte,  O.  E  

Sbannon,   M.  .T  

Sbarpee,  Endre  A.. 
Sbarpee,  .Tobaues  A. 
Sbarnee,  Peter  A.. 
Sheldon,   Ren  F.... 

Sbepard,   R.  A  

Shepperd,  Nelson... 
Showers,  Milton  "W. 

Shnltis,  A.  D  

S'as,  Bem'amin   

Sie?ert,  A  

S'eJrert.  .Tor  

Sietz,  Adam   

Sievers,  Geo  


S'lver,  A.  E... 
Sims.  Orlev  ... 
Simonson.  .T.  O. 
Singer,  Henry  , 


Post-Offlce  Address. 


Milwaukee,  Sta- 
tion D,  R.  3. 
Morrisonville. 


la. 


of 


.554 


Skarp,  Albert   

Skindrud.  Martin  . 
Slinde,  H.  Norman. 

SmilPv,  .T.  B  

Smith,    Alva  .T  

Smith,   E.  P>  

Smith.  E.  P  

Smith.  Eflij-ar  W... 

Smith,  .Tobn  F  

SmUh,  .T.  a  

Smith,  T,.  E  

Smith,  Samuel  A... 

Smith.  S.  L  

Smithwiek.  -I\r.  W. . 

Snvder,  H.  A  

Snvder,  R.  P.  

Sol  berg.  Louis  

Solrprson,  Ocpar... 
Sorenson.  Hilbort.. 
Southeott.  Fred  ... 

Soartz.  N.  A  

Soauldmg,  C  T?.... 
Snaulding,  T-^sl'^  C. 
Snanlding.  W.  H... 
Stafford.  Walter  F. 
^^tnuffnolier ,  A.  .T. . . 

Stobnitz,  Ered   

Sto'-rme,  Christ  .... 
S*-f>ifltmnTin,  Edwin 
Stoinback.   Otto  ,T.. 

Stciner,   Coo.  .J  

Stoinor,  AV'lliam  .. 
SteinhofT,  AValter... 

Steuber,  L.  .7  

Stevenson,  Carl  ... 


rrarna  villo 
Noillsvilie. 
SIniifoii. 
Kcw.-tiinrc, 
Tro.v  C('ii1( 
I>()seol)el . 
Westby. 
Beloit.  Ca 

Morgan  Farm. 
Wautoma. 
.Tnnoau. 
Ofonomowoc. 
Rio. 
Rio. 
Rio. 

Brandon. 
Columbus. 
Osbkosh. 
]\r;izomanie. 
Waukesha. 
Sparta . 
.Tunotion . 
Cvanville. 
Wnukosha . 
No.  ^Milwaukee,  R 
9. 

Bolleville. 
"Melroso. 
Dferfield. 
Cbieago.  Ill 

4-th  St. 
IVTr-Farland. 
Klevenville. 
Do  Forest. 
AlbauY. 
Cratiot. 
Dousman. 
TTimeock. 
Evansville. 
P>nrlin<3rton. 
Farmington,  Minn 
Beloit. 
Onkfield. 
Oshkosb,  R.  .5. 
Kewaunee. 
Oxford . 
Clinton  .Tct. 
Vironua . 
Vi"vonnn . 

Marinette.    R.  2. 

^^''niTSYatosa  ,  R.  14 

TT]iion  Grove. 

Gponomowoc. 

Mondovi . 

Oponomowoc. 

Ti^ox  Lake. 

l^Tonroe. 

A rena . 

Viromia . 

"Pvnirio  du  Sar*. 

Kendall.   P.  2. 

T'>rownsville. 

Brownsville. 

Platteville. 

Lodi. 

Soldiers  Grove, 
R.  .5. 


Names. 


Stevenson,  .T.  AV... 
Stewart,  Blaine  G 

Stewart,  Geo.  L.. 
Stewart,  Joe  H.... 
Stewart,  .John  W.. 
Stienstra,  Samuel  .7 
Still  man,  Edw.  B. 
Stivarius,  Geo.  A. 

Stone,  A.  L  

Straka,  Ed.  B  

Strang,  Frank   

Strommen,  Gpo.  H 
Strom  men,  M.  A.. 
Stroup.  Fred  G... 
Strowig,  Wm.  A.. 
Suhr,  Adolph  A... 

Suhr.   Otto  A  

Sullivan,  .Tas.  A... 

Sullivan,  .T.  .T  

SAvan,  L.  W  

Swan,   N.  .T  

Swenson ,  Gust  . . . 

Swenson,  O.  S  

Swerig.  Carl   

Swoboda.  F.  G  

Sylvester,  W.  W.. 


Ta sober,  Werner  . 
nronnpy.  Horatio  A 
Thncher.  Ed.  F.... 

ThioTP.  M.  G  

Thieleke.  E'l.  A... 

T^hiers,  L.  M  

Thoma,   Ernest  ... 

Thomas,  ,T.  E  

Thomas,  Rov  E... 
Tbomnson,  Adolnh 
Thompson,  A.  N.. 
Thompson,  Afehnn 
Thompson,  P.  K.. 
Thompson,  Tbeo.. 
Thompson,  T.,  .Tr 
Thompson.  W.  E.. 
Thuorwachter.  L. 

Thulin.  Edwin  

Tice,  Pay   

Tiop.  Rov   

Tipple.  R.  E  

Toehtorman.  C.,.Tr 

Toept'or,  Otto   

Tomkins,  A.  Pparoo 
Tomkins.  O.  Scott 

Toole.  W.  a:  

Toi'TPrson,  P.  S... 
Trploypn,  Guv  ... 
Trotsven  -  Oscar  .. 
Trnnx,  En'^ou'^  ... 
Trnmpv.  Fred  ... 
Turgasen,  John  H. 


Post-OflBce  Address. 


linger ,    Max  E  

TThlin,  Frank  E.... 

TThlin.  Albin   

TTmlauft.  Rudolph. 

TTsher,  Earl   

Usher,  John  M  


Winnebago,  Minn. 
Antigo,    1018  Su- 
perior St. 
Lodi. 
Wales. 

Blanchardville. 
Swedeborg,  M;,>. 
Waukesha. 
Fennimore. 
Madison. 

Kellnersville,  R.  2. 

Lone  Rock. 

Cambrid.ge, 

Cambridge. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Cleveland. 

Cochrane. 

Cochrane. 

Grimms. 

Forestville. 

Mukwonago. 

Wauwatosa. 

Deerfield. 

Nelsonville. 

S  tough  ton. 

Dousraan. 

Seymour. 


Mt.  Vernon. 

Calamine. 

Zonda. 

Westby. 

Kiel. 

Kenosha. 

Sugar  Bush. 

Nashotah . 

Dodcreville. 

Black  River  Falls. 

Delavan. 

Mt.  Horeb. 

Bottineau,  N.  D'^^ 

Curtiss. 

Wadena,  la. 

Somers. 

r'alumetville. 

Ha  V  ward. 

Pedgranite. 

Red  Granite. 

Madison. 

IVTonroe. 

Madison,  R.  6. 

Ashland.  R.  2. 

Ashland. 

Baraboo. 

Cottage  Grove. 

Omro. 

Milltown . 

^fonticello. 

Clarno. 

Richland  Center. 


No.  Milwaukee. 

R.  9. 
Clavton,  R.  1. 
Clayton. 
Dorchester. 
South  Wayne. 
South  Wayne,  R.  2. 
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Van  Blaricon,  Edw 
Van  Buskirk.  G.  W 
Vandercook,  R.  I. 
Van  Seggern,  Fred. 

Veium,  Tollef   

Vetter,  Chas  

Voiijlit,  Alvin   

Vendor  Olie,  W.  H 
Von  Lanyi,  Oscar. 


Vosborg,  Honry  . . 

Wagner,  Arthur  L 
Wagner,  Geo.  R... 

Wagner,  T.  M  

Wahler,  Adolpli  .. 

Walker,    R.  C  

Wall,  Floyd   

Wall,  William  .... 
Wallace,  H.  M.... 
Warren,  Robert  .. 
Warniington,  P.  .. 

Warner,   R.  C  

Warzynakoski,  A. 
Waterstreet,  Wm.. 

Way,   Lee  A  

Wayne,  Joseph  ... 
Webster,  Ralph  W 
Wehrwein,  Walter 
Weifenbach,  Fred. 

Weir,  Wilbert  W. 

Welles,  M.  L  

Welsh,   S.  L  

Wei  ton,  Seth  

Werner,  W.  A  

Wernick,  Wm.  H. 
AVest,  HeAry  P... 
West,  Mark  H  


Spring  Green. 
Plover. 

Linden,  INIich. 
Denmark. 
Stongliton,  R. 
IMadison . 

OconoiHowoc,  R.  26 
It(MMlsl)urg. 
Duluth.  Minn., 

Care  of  S.  F. 

Snidely . 
Whitewater. 

Haven . 

Stevens  Point, 

R.  1. 
Union  Center,  R.  1. 
Woodford. 
Plainville. 
Weyanwega. 
Weyanwega. 
Norwalk. 
Prairie  Farm. 
Honey  Creek. 
Whitehall. 
Oak  wood,  R.  18. 
Spring  Green. 
Riley. 
Boscobel . 
Colnml)ns . 
Manitowoc,  R.  2. 
Madison,  1R1G  W. 

Dayton  St. 
Mukwonago,  R.  39. 
Rosendale. 
Tavera. 
Woodford. 
Paso  del  Rio,  Es- 

tado  de  Colima, 

Mexico. 
De  Forest. 
Ripon. 
Elkhorn. 


West,  R.  N  

West,   William  .... 

Weston,  John   

White,  F.  G  

Wiiitehead,  H.  W. 
Wliitehead,  J.  L... 

Wliitmor(>,  H  

Whittaker,  Horace. 
Wicliern,  Carl  W... 
Wicliern,  Louie  M.. 
Wick,  William  F... 

Wio-nnd,  'O.  R  

Wiolaiid.  Charles... 
Wi^on,   Walter  .... 

Willielmsen,  H  

Wilkinson,  Edward 
Wilkowske.  Hugo.. 

Williams,  H.  T  

Williams,  Orson  P. 
Williams,  Wm.  S.. 
Wilson,  Mathias  ... 
Winge,  William  ... 

Winter,  L.  H  

W  i  p  p  e  r  ni  a  n  n .  W  m .. 
Wiseman,  Paul  ... 
Wittenbertr,  E.  F.. 
Wolzein,  Carl   

Wood,  Calvin  D.... 

Wood ,  .Tosh   

Wright,    Geo.  T... 

Wri^-ht,  H.  W  

Wricrht.  .John   

Wulff.  Frod.  Jr.... 

Wunsch,  Hugo   

Wussow,  Chns.  A.. 
Wyatt,    E.  E  

Znbel,  Edward  .... 

Zahrt,   F.  H  

Zerbel,  L.  R  

Zerbel,  Paul   

Zillmer,   Wm.  C... 


Ripon. 

NeillsviJle,  R.  1. 

Burnett. 

Oregon. 

Leon. 

Leon. 

Brandon. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Baraboo. 

Ba  raboo. 

Mauston. 

Cleveland. 

Lancaster^ 

Manitowoc. 

Ixonia. 

Wilton. 

Mishicot,  R.  2. 
Waukesha,  R.  1. 
Waukesha. 
Dodgeville,  R.  1. 
Bloomer. 
Wautoma. 
Eau  Claire. 
Chilton. 
Bridgeport. 
Middleton. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  R. 
2. 

Oshkosh,  R.  4 
Albany. 

Eau   Claire,   R.  4. 

Waukesha. 

Whitewater. 

Grafton. 

Haven. 

Seymour. 

Tomah. 

Deerfield. 
Hortonville. 
]\radison . 
Hum  bird . 
Brookfield. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Ames,  W.  L  Oregon 

Ba))cock,  Dr.  S.  M  Madison 

Gary,  Prof.  C.  P  Madison 

Emery,  Prof.  J.  0  Madison 

Hays,  W.  M.,  Ass't  Secretary  Agr., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Henry.  Dr.  W.  A  Madison 

*Hitt.  Hon.  H.  D  Oakfield 

Karel.  Hon.  L.  A  Kewaunee 

Lehmann,  Mrs.  Eva  Neosho 

McKerrow,  Supt.  Geo  Sussex 


Now  ma  11,  Geo.  N  Lady  smith 

P!iilil)s.  A.  J  West  Salem 

bN'iilx.  Katharine  Sun  Prairie 

Rii^soll.  Dr.  H.  L  ^Fadison 

S!i:iu(u-.  Hon.  A.  G  Madison 

Toole,  William  Baraboo 

'l"'rue,  Hon.  .John  M  Madison 

TJtsunomiya,  S.  T.  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 

Japan 

W 1 1  i  t  m  or  e ,   ]\Ia  r  y  Ja  nes  \-  i  1 1  e 


*  Deceased. 
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[Ai-ranged  hy  Counties.] 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Johnson,  Billie  Strongs  Trairic,  R.  1 

Walker,  11.  C   Plainvillc 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

Dolwiclie,  E.  J  Asliland 

Johnson,  L.  M  Ashland,  R.  2 

Tonikins,  A.  Pearce  Ashland,  R.  1 

Tomkins,   O.   Scott  Ashland 

BARRON  COUNTY. 

Chrislaw,  A.  M  Rice  Lake,  R.  8 

Heldstab,  C.  O  Rice  Lake 

Howe,   John  Comstock 

K  a  r  m  a  t  h ,    William  Cameron 

Matthys,  Walter  Barron 

Otterholt,  Henry  Chetek,  R.  1 

Ponlter,  Chas.  AV  Cumberland 

Rauchenstein,  John  Rice  Lake 

Schlotz,  Geo.  F.;  Turtle  Lake 

Warren,  Robert  Prairie  Farm 

BAYFIELD,  COUNTY. 


Hirsch,  Brynjoll  Washburn,  R.  1 

Kinstler,   C.   L  Washburn 

BROWN  COUNTY. 

Anderson,  Alfred  M  Denmark 

Nies,  Peter  Greenleaf,  R.  3 

Roeekel,  Jos.  P  Lark 

Van  Seg-gern,  Fred  Denmark 

BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

Bilderbach,  W.  T..  Mondovi 

Haigh,    Thomas  Cream 

Hustad,  M.  C  Modena,  R.  1 

Joos,  Frank  B  Fountain  City 

Kaste,    Charles  Cream 

Kindschy ,  George  Waumandee 

Knecht,  IJlrich,  Jr  Cochrane 

Loomis,  Geo.  E  Mondovi 

May,  Henry  Mondovi 

Muelileisen,  Gottlieb  Tell 

Nyre,  Lawrence  A  Mondovi 

Ochsncr,  A.  G  Cochrane 

Rosenow,  11.  G...,  Waumandee  | 


RosonoAV,  L.  J  Waumandee 

Rosenow,  ^Villiam  F  Waumandee; 

Spaulding,  Ijoslie  C  Mondovi 

Sulir,   Adolph  A  Cochrane 

Sulii',  Otto  A  Cochrane 


BURNETT  COUNTY. 

Peterson,  Chas.  A  Orange 

CALUMET  COUNTY. 

Christoph,  Theo.  F  Chilton 

Kircher,  H.  W  Chilton,  R.  3 

Klann,  Adolph  Hay  ton 

Peik,  Arthur  Chilton,  R.  4 

Peik,  Edmund  Chilton 

Peterson,  Henry  N  New  Holstein 

Wippermann,   Wm  Chilton 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Finsnes,  Andrew  I  Chinpewa  Falls 

Guptill,  L.  R  New  Auburn 

Johnson,  Albert  I  Bloomer,  R.  > 

Kramer,  H.  F   Bloomer 

Lebeis,  F.  J  Bloomer,  R.  5 

Lien,  Andrew  P  Stanley 

Martiny,  L.  P  Chippewa  Falls 

Mills,  Stanley  New  Auburn 

Rheingans,  W^alter  H... Chippewa  Falls 
Wilson,  Mathias  Bloomer 


CLARK  COUNTY. 

Beach,  Glenn  _  Loyal 

Empey,  Geo.  A  Dorchester 

Einfeldt,  Albert  Withee,  R.  1 

Ives,  Lovell  W  Grantou 

Krause,  Fred  W  Thorpe 

Kubat,  W.  H  Neillsville 

Lee,  E.  W  Granton 

Peterson,   William   Curtiss 

Reinheimer,  W.  F  Spencer 

Schultz,  W.  W  Neillsville 

Thompson,  Theo  ,  Curtiss 

TJmlauft,  Rudolph   Dorchester 

West,  William   Neillsville,  R.  1 

Zerbel,  Paul   Humbird 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Anclerson,  Adolpli  W  Portage 

Canuon,  E.  A  Pardeeville 

Cariici-oss,  J.  E  Okee 

Clu-isler,  Elvin  C  Lodi 

Chrisler,  Harley  E  Lodi 

Davis,  Harvey   Poynettc 

Dal  ton,  Ernest  E  Pardeeville 

Dalton,  Roy  E  Pardeeville 

]'Jllickson,  A.  C  Arlington 

Emery,  Geo.  Q  Poyuette 

Grove,  Christian   Columbus,  It.  G 

Hoffman,  Herman  F  Portage 

Gloeckler,   Tlieo  Portage 

Landt,  Newton  A  Kilbourn 

Lloyd,  Evan  B  Cambria 

Mair,  C.  A  Arlington 

O'Connor,  Edw.  F  Lodi,  11.  1 

Owen,  Thos.  M  Portage 

Phillips,  F.  N  Wyocena,  R.  1 

Richards.  Wm.  L  Columbus 

Schneider,  G.  P  Keyeser 

.Sharpee,  End  re  A  Rio 

Sharpee,  Peter  A  Rio 

Sharpee,  Johanes  A  Rio 

Sliepnrd,  R.  A  Columbus 

Steuber,  Lawrence  J  Lodi 

Stewart,  Geo.  L  Lodi 

Webster,  Ralph  W  Columbus 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Accola,  LaAvrence   Steuben 

I'.rodt,  Clarence   Bridgeport 

Cliilds,  Sidney  S  Boscobel 

Frey,  E.  J  Bridgeport 

Hjelle,  Ole  K  Soldiers  Grove,  11.  5 

Nagle,  Lee   Bridgeport 

liaaum,  Peter   Ferry ville 

Stevenson,  Carl   Soldiers  Grove,  R.  5 

Wiseman,  Paul   Bridgeport 

DANE  COUNTY. 

Accola,  John   Madison 

Anderson,  H.  C  Cambridge 

Anquick,  Lars   Cottage  Grove 

Anthony,  David  C  Oregon,  R.  2 

Barton,  Otto   Mt.  Horeb 

I  elda,  Wm.  F  De  Forest 

Bell    Geo.  S  Madison 

Bendickson,  I.  E  Cambridge 

Benson,  Ed.  E  Mt.  Horeb 

Berge,  AVilliam   Cambridge 

]5e\vick,  W.  AV  Madison,  834  W. 

,  Johnson  St. 

Birkrem,  Clarence   Deerfield 

Birrenkott,  M.  J  Klevenvillo 

Boehnen,  John   Black  Eartli 

Boyce,  Charlotte    Dane 

Brager,  Henry  A  Mt.  Horeb 

Brickson,  Abram   McFarland 

Brickson,  Andrew  .Cottage  Grove,  R.  3 

Brigham,  Chas.  I  Blue  Mounds 

Brue,  N.  H  De  Forest 

Caldwell,  John   Mazomanie 

Chase,  J.  P  s^„i  Prairie 

Chatterton.  R.  W   Basco 

Chipman,  W.  R  Morrisonville 

Christ,  Albert   Cambridge 


Chrislaw,  George  O  —  Madison,  4.3G  W. 

Main  St. 

Chynowetb,  H.  E  Madison 

Clayton,  Alvin  W  Madison,  R.  5 

Cob)),  Homer  A  Sun  Prairie 

Colladay,  C.  M  Madison 

Colladay,  W.  E  Stoughton 

Dahlc,  L.  O  Deerfield 

Daley,  Edwin  S  De  Forest 

Daley,  .Julius  De  Forest 

Daley,  J.  K  McFarland 

Daley,  O.  S  De  Forest 

Daley,  S.  S  De  Forest 

Davidson,  W.  L  Verona 

Dean,  C.  E  Madison,  503  W.  Doty 

Deneen,  Michael   Blue  Mounds 

Digmau,  Fred   Madison 

Doerfer,  Carl   Madison 

Dreger,  Emil   Madison,  R.  G 

Eggum,  Lewis,   Mt.  Horeb 

Egre,  John  S  Cambridge 

Elver,  E.  C  McFarland 

Emery,  S.  L  Edgerton 

Fadness,  John   Deerfield 

Feigum,  John   Cottage  Grove 

Fjelstad,  J.  C  Mt.  Horeb 

Ford,  J.  F  Mazomanie 

Fritz,  Mark   Belleville 

Gangstad,  J.  O  Deerfield 

Gillette,  R.  A  Verona 

Gillies,  J.  H  Stoughton 

Graves,  E.  H  Madison 

Grinde,  Arthur   De  Forest 

Guitzkow,  Arthur  Madison 

Hanna,  O  Mt.  Horeb 

Harrington,  C.  E  Verona.  It.  1 

Harris,  Roy  T  Madison 

Hatleberg,  O.  C  De  Forest 

Heinecke,  William  E  Madison 

Hill,  Otto  C  Mt.  Horeb 

Hine,  Geo.  S  Madison 

Hogan,  Dominic   Waunakee 

Holscher,  A.  C  Cottage  Grove 

Holscher,  Chas.  J  Sun  Prairie 

Holzhuter,  Walter   Marshall 

Hopkins,  B.  F  Morrison vi Hp 

Humphrey,  J.  M  Madison,  910  W. 

Dayton. 

Johnson,  S.  J  Sun  Prairie 

Jordalen,  Clarence   Stoughton 

Kalscheur,  Lawrence   Klevenville 

Kaltenberg,  Anthony   Waunakee 

Kendell,  Geo.  W  Sun  Prairie 

Koltes,  J.  F  Dane 

Koltes,  Leo.  J  Dane 

Larsen,  A.  C.  ...Madison,  Wash.  Ave. 

Lee,  Lewis  Johnson   De  Forest 

Lee,  1'.  A.  G  Deerfield 

Loc>,  Sovert  A  Deerfield 

Loo,  SLVor  T  Black  Eartli 

Lil.l>y,  John  L  Madison,  R.  4 

Lind.is,  Tiu^o.  A  Marshall 

Lingard,  Albert  Mt.  Horeb 

Lyman,  Chas.  A  Sun  Prairie 

Maeder,  J,  W  Oregon 

Markey,   W.   E  Madison 

M(ll,   Aiid:-ow   Madison 

i\Ioyor.  Jolm  Madison.  It.  (5 

Michels,  iMatthew  Madison 

Mielke,  J.  E  Basco 

M  i  k  k  el  so  n ,   Carl  Deerfield 

Mitchell,  James  T  Cottage  Grove 

Moen,  Herman  C  Cambridge 
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Moore,  Harry  McFarland 

Moore,  11.  A  ,Mu(lison 

Morris,  Geo.  C,  Madison,  720  W.  .Toliii- 

Hon  St. 

Nicliolls,  H.  G  Stoufrlitoii 

Nordiic,  Alfred  DoorOeld 

Norsman,  J.  O  Madison 

Osborne,  Oliver  M  Madison 

Pal  mer ,  Levi  Verona 

Peck,  Henry  N  Marshall 

Pierstorff,  Henry  II  Madison 

Ilaymer.  Ethel  Frances  Madison 

Reiudahl,  A.  K  »  Madison 

Renk,  Henry  Sun  I'rairie 

Renk,  William  F  Sun  Prairie 

llhiner,   Albert  Riley 

Royston,   Thos  Mazonuinie 

Rude,  H  Burke 

Ruste,  C.  O  iJluf  .Mounds 

Sanborn,  E.  II  Middleton 

Savage,  Max  lOdgcM-fon,  il. 

Schroeder,  Robert  Morrisonville 

Showers,  Milton  W  Mazoiuanie 

Silver,  A.   JO  I5elleville 

Sinioiison,  ,j.  O  Deerfield 

Skiire,  Albert  McFarland 

Skindrud,  Martin  Klevenville 

Slinde,  H.  Norman  Uo  Forest 

Stone,  A.  L  Madison 

Strommen,  Geo.  II  Cambridge 

Strommen,  M.  A  Cambridge 

Swenson,  Gust  Deerfield 

Swerig,  Carl  Stoughton 

Tasher,  Werner  Mt.  Vernon 

Thompson,  Melviu  Mt.  Iloreb 

Tipple,  R.  E  Madison 

Toepfer,  Otto  Madison,  R.  o 

Torgerson,  B.  S  Cottage  Grove 

Veium ,    Tollef  Stougii  ton 

Vetter,  Chas  Madison 

Way,  Lee  A  Riley 

Wernick,  Wm.  H  De  Forest 

White,  F.  G  Oregon 

W^ittenberg,  E.  F  Middl.-ton 

Zabel,  Edward  Deerfield 

Zerbel,  L.  R  Madison 

DODGE  COUNTY. 

Barstow,  Jos.  E  Randolph 

Beule,  E.  A  Fox  Lake 

Bohl,  Anton  .-.Beaver  Dam 

Bohl,  Joseph  N  Beaver  Dam 

Bussewitz,  Orla  J  Juneau 

Bussewitz,  W.  E  Juneau 

Comford,  Alfred  Randolph 

Ehrhardt,  Daniel  Knowles 

Fischer,  Henry  Juneau 

Goetsch,  Albert  A  .Juneau 

Grebe,  Fred  P  Fox  Lake 

Howitt,  C.  H  Randolph 

Hutchinson,  Wm.  D  Rubicon,  R.  1 

Jones,  John  G  Beaver  Dam 

Jones,  A.  Owen,  Jr  B /iver  Dam 

Jung,  A.  E  Randolph 

Krueger,  H.  E  Beaver  Dam 

Kuen,  Clarence  E  Brownsville 

Kuhlman,  Arthur  H  Lowell 

Mahoney,  David  Juneau 

Neuberger,    Wm  Reeseville 

Owens,  H.  C  Fox  Lake 

Randall,  Sidney  Waupun 


Roberts,  Thos.  J  Randolph,  R.  1 

R(»i)erts,  William  E  Randolph,  R.  '.i 

Schiller,  Claude  E  UcavcT  Dam 

Sette,  O.  E  luneau 

Stafford,  Walter  F  Fox  Lake 

Steiner,  Geo.  J  Brown.sville 

Steiner,  William  Brownsville 

Weston,   John  Burnett 


DOOR  COUNTY. 

Berg,  Julius  Sturgeon  Bay,  R.  .3 

Boucsein,  E.  F  Detroit  Harbor 

Boucsoin,  Gust  Detroit  Harbor 

P.uschman,  Hugo  Forestville 

Ericksou,  Ole  C  Detroit  Harbor 

Hansen,  Christian  Detroit  Harbor 

IL-mson,  Ole  C  Detroit  Harbor 

Ilerrbold,  J.  W  Sturgeon  Bay 

Hocks,  Walter  Sturgeon  Bay 

Keogh ,    Harry  Forestvil  le 

Oliern,  Martin  Sturgeon  Bay 

Oldenburg,  G.  II  Bailey's  Harbor 

Sullivan,  J.  J  .Forestville 

Wolzein,  Carl  Sturgeon  Bay,  R.  2 

DUNN  COUNTY. 

Kent,  II.  W  Rusk 

Kent,  J.  S  Rusk 

Meacham,  C.  W  Downing 

EAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

Allen,  C.  L  Ean  Claire 

Burce.  Ruth  T  Eiu  Claire 

Corneliuson,  T  Eau  Clnire 

Donaldson,  H.  A  Eau  Claire 

Germann,  H.  L  Fall  Creek 

Koll,  C.  A  Eau  Claire 

Konz,  .lohn,  Sr  Fairchild,  R.  2 

Krog.stad,  O.  J  Eau  Claire,  R.  t 

Mayo,  J.  Harold  Eaii  Claire,  R.  o 

Oliver,  C.  S  r  Eau  Claire,  R.  2 

Russell,  A.  C  Augusta 

Winter,  L.  H  Eau  Claire 

Wright,  Geo.  T  Eau  Claire,  R.  i 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

Abbs,  Fred  .Tr  Fond  du  Lac,  R.  3 

Adkius,  M.  V  ,  Ripon 

Bast,  John  Malone 

Beilke,  Walter  Fairwater 

Beyer,  Herman  C  Peebles,  R.  37 

Bonzelet,  J.   P  Eden 

Bowden,  C.  B  Ro'^endale 

Briggs,  J.  AV  Peebles 

Briggs,  Lvnn  W  ,  Peebles 

Bruins,  H.  A.  Brandon 

Brunson,  Levi  E  Rosendale 

Buck,  Clarence  W  Eldorado 

Carpenter,  L.  A  Fond  du  Lac 

Clapham,  B  Peebles,  R.  7 

Costello,  Dan  A  Hamilton 

Day,  James  Hamilton 

Fenske,  John  Fairwater 

Gibbard,  Peter  J  Ripon,  R.  17 

Giebel,  Karl  Fond  du  Lac 

Hargrave,  Robert  •  Ripon 
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Hatch,  Orin  E  O.akflcld 

Hondi-ifks,  1^.  JO  Cami)b(>llsi);)i-t 

Hendricks,  J.  II  Campbellsport 

Hill,  Charles  L  Roscndale 

Ilinz,  A.  F  Kipon 

Ilintz,  William  F  Oakfield,  II.  20 

Howiand,  W.  L  Wanpnii 

.Tacky,  Gilbert  Malone,  R.  39 

Kastein,  Herman  Wanpun,  R.  22 

Krause,  Ed  Ripon 

Knehn,  Chas.  A  Brandon 

Leith,  P>.  D  Van  Dyne,  R.  9 

Mathews,  Tjoe  (t  Brandon 

Mang,  Artlmr  .T  Ripon 

McCorinick,  Fred  W  Fond  du  Lac 

Meekin,  H.  W  Fond  du  Lac 

Michels,  Henry  ]M:il')m' 

xMihills,  D.  R  Fond  du  Lac 

Miller,  A.  H  Wau  uiu 

Aliritz,  O.  F  Fond  du  Lac.  R.  7 

Monroe,  Royal  II  Fond  du  Lac,  R.  3 

iVorthrop ,  .Jessie  AVanpnn 

'  H  ea  r n ,  Dennis  E 1  d  o  r a  d  f 7 

Oleson,  Janes  P  Ripon,  R.  13 

Peebles,  C.  E  Peebles 

Peebles,  E.  C  Fond  du  Lac 

Porter,  W.  L  Fond  du  Lac 

Randall,  S.  ]\I  Wanpun 

Rather,  Armand  P  Peebles,  R.  37 

Rather,  AValter  A  Peebles,  R.  37 

Root,  Alvin  Fond  du  Lac 

Root,  Frank  Fond  du  Lac 

Ruesink,  H.  G  Wanpun 

Sheldon,  Ben  F  Brandon 

Smith,  Samuel  A  Oakfield 

Stronp,  Fred  G  Fond  du  Lac 

Timer wa chter ,  Loui s  Ca lu metvi  1 1  e 

Welles,  M.  L  Rosendale 

West,  Henry  P  Ripon 

West,  R.  N  Ripon 

Whitmore,  H  Brandon 

Whittaker,  Horace  Fond  du  Lac 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Barron,  R.  E  Platteville 

Booth,  Guy  A  Cuba  Citv 

Booth,  Geo.  S  .'  Cuba  Citv 

Botten,  E.  K  Boscobel 

Bryant,  K.  .T  Hazel  Green 

DiVall,   W.   F  Montfort 

Farwpll ,    Roy  Ridg-eway 

Ge]])ach,  Parke  Lancaster,  R.  9 

Gvaliam,  P.  S  Fennimore 

Ketterer,  Ralph  G  'Werley 

Kramer,  John  C,  Jr  Montfort 

Marsden,  J.  R  Fennimore 

IVIillman,  D.  R  Platteville 

Orth,  A.  F  Muscoda 

Patterson,  J.  L  Glen  Haven,  R.  3 

Rodda,  Matt  Hazel  Gr(>en 

Rn n de ,  August  S i n s i n a  wa 

Runde,  Martin  C  Cuba  Citv 

Rundell,  J.  E  Livingston 

Ru  ndell ,    AV  i  1  bu  r  Li  vi  ngston 

Searles,  Wm.  L  Boscobel 

Steinhoff,  Walter  Platteville 

Stivarius,  Geo.  A  Fennimore 

AA" a  ,v n e ,  Joseph  B o sc o b e  1 

Wieland,  Charles  Lancaster 


GREEN  COUNTY. 

Ashton,  A.  B  Monroe,  R.  3 

P.echtolt,  A.  B  Monroe 

P.ochtolt,  J.  D  ...Monroe 

Biglow,   L.   F  Brooklyn 

Butts.   Wm.   F  Brooklyn 

Dettwiler,  John.  Monroe,  R.  4 

Ford,  Lewis  It  Brooklyn 

(h-cnzow,  Jesse  H  .Tuda 

Ingold,  .John  Monroe 

Klassy,  Henry  Monticello 

Knndert,  William  Monroe,  R.  3 

I^ewis,  Lester  M  Monticello,  R.  1 

Marty,  Matthias  Monticello 

Mau,  11. 'G  Brodhead 

^  I  o  rga  n ,  Chas  1  b  a  n  y 

Murdock,  John  R  Brodhead 

Ness,   Andrew  Brooklyn 

Preston,  Wm.  N  .Tuda 

i'urinton,  C.  G  Monticello 

Reese,  Louis  S  Brooklyn 

Smiley,  J.  B  Albany 

Stauffacher,  A.  J  Monroe 

Tochterman,  C,  Jr  Monroe 

Truax,  Eugene  Monticello 

Trum py ,  P^red  Clarno 

AVood,   Josh  Albany 


GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Page,  G.  F  Berlin 


IOWA  COUNTY. 

Aavang,  H.  O  Barneveld 

B 1  o tz ,  Elmer  D  o  d  ge v  i  1 1  e 

Chappel,  Steve  J  Dodgeville 

Cutler,  .Tames  L  Dodgeville,  R.  1 

Davies,  Llewellyn  Mineral  Point 

Gordon,  A.  L  Mineral  Point 

(Gordon,  C.  1)  Mineral  Point 

Gordon,  J.  Roy  Mineral  Point,  R.  2 

Jones,  Chas.  Lloyd  Hillside 

Jones,  Scott  Lloyd  Hillside 

K  i  n  n  ea  r ,  James  S  t a  n  d  a  r  t 

Kitchen,  Jos.  H  Edmund 

Ley,  John  P  Dodgeville 

Morrisey  Bros  Arena 

Osliorne,   Jno.   F  Linden 

Osborne,  AVm.  F  Linden 

Paulson,  Ililbert..^,  Hollandale 

Stebnitz,  Fred  Arena 

Thomas,  Rov  E  D')dgeville 

Williams,  William  S. .. -Dodgeville.  R.  1 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Cui-ran,  AV.  F  Tavlor 

Dottingcr.  AV.  F  Tlixton 

Dietrich,  John  J  Black  Riv(>r  Falls 

Duerkop,  AA^.  T^  Alma  ('enter 

E  n  g  1  e  m  a  n ,   John  H  i  x  t  o  n 

(Talster,  Frank  L  Alma  Center 

Ilecketsweiler,  O.  J  Alma  Center 

Morrill,  A.  M  ..Taylor 

Sims,  Orley  Melrose 

Thompson,  Adolph  Black  River  Falls 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Antlios,  Henry  Jefferson 

linieckncr,  Justus  Ft.  Atkinson 

lOniinert,  H.  L  Johnson  Creek 

Fiiville,  A.  D  Lake  Mills 

( i  r  a  p  e  r ,  Edwin  H  e  1  e  n  v  i  1 1  c 

Guttenberg,  Frank,  Jr  Jefferson 

Hetts,  Eugene  Ft.  Atkinson 

Hetts,  John  Ft.  Atkinson 

Howard,  Geo.  A  Ft.  Atkinson 

Joice.  Geo  Waterloo 

K en b 0 r ,  Aaron  H e  1  e n v i II e 

Klein,   W.   C  Orfordville 

Krueger,  Alexander  Watertown 

Lehmann,  Theo  Watertown,  Tl.  1 

Leonard,  Wm.  R....Ft.  Atkinson.  \i.  1 

Main,  H.  A  Ft.  Atkinson 

Markey,  W.  H  vSuUivan 

Mathews,  Milton  D  Helenville,  R.  1 

Mclntyre,  Ivan  Ft.  Atkinson 

Mueller,  Henry  Johnson  Creek 

Farsons,  William  A  Ft.  Atkinson 

Scholze,  Theo.  A.. Ft.  Atkinson,  in  care 
of  Hoard's  Farm. 
Wllhelmsen,  Hartwick  Ixonia 

JUNEAU  COUNTY. 

Ilanzlik,  Otto  J  Wonewoe 

McNown,  J.  H  Mauston 

Moore,  Henry  G  Mauston 

Ritland,  Carl  Elroy 

AVagner,  .r.  M  Union  Center,  11.  1 

Wick,  William  F  Mauston 

KENOSHA  COUNTY. 

Bradley,  J.  Frank  Somers 

Bullamore,  Grant  Kenosha,  R.  36 

Bullamore,  R.  G  Kenosha,  R.  36 

Dexter,  Walter  S  Kenosha 

My  rick.   Mead  O  Bristol 

Orvis,  L.  C  ,  Salem 

Price,  Arthur  BristcJ 

Price,  Fred  Bristol 

Roberts,  F.  W  Woodworth 

Thiers,  L.  M  Kenosha 

Thompson,  W.  E  Somers 

KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 

Boudnik,  John  Kewaunee 

Cherveney,  Wenzel  Kewaunee,  R.  2 

(Jollin,  D.  W  Luxembourg 

Engel,  Philip  Luxembourg 

Erickson,  Louis  E  Kewaunee,  R.  3 

Haevers,  Martin  Luxembourg,  R.  4 

Katel,  W.  C  Kewaunee,  R.  7 

Kocmicli,  Edw  Kewaunee,  R.  2 

Oestreich,  Louis  J  Kewaunee 

Oesti-eich,  R.  C  Kewaunee,  R.  1 

Ray,  W.  F  Kewaunee,  R.  1 

Schwantes,  Wm.  F  Kewaunee,  R.  7 

Smith  wick,  M.  W  Kewaunee 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 

Bonsack,  H.  M  La  Crosse 

P.onsack,  Theo  West  Salem 

Brandt,  Chas.,  Jr  West  Salem 

Brown,  E.  D  West  Salem 

Griswold,  H.  W  West  Salem 


Haldcu-son,  J.  M  Holinen 

Hair,  Kiiiest  B  Bangor 

Hass,  Rciuhold  A  LaCrosse,  R.  I 

Ilauser,  Emil  La  Crosse,  R.  3 

II<iuser,  Ferdinand  La  Crosse,  R.  2 

Ileniker,  Fritz  H  West  Salem 

.Fones,  E.  E  Rockland 

Lawrence,  F.  W  Bangor 

Linse,  Charles  Lu  Crosse 

Moe.  G.  Julius  La  Crosse 

Muelder,  l\.  W  Midway'.  It.  1 

Nuttleinan,  Adolph  West  Salem 

Nuttleman,  Alfred  L  West  Salem 

Olson,  W.  B  Holmen 

Sandman,  W.  D  Holmen 

LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Akins,  Clyde  Warren,  111. 

Andrews,  Arthur  L  South  Wayne 

Ashton,  W.  L  Belmont 

Baker,  Dwight  Blanchardville 

Bridgman,  C.  R  Darlington 

Glindinning,  H.  L  Shullsburg,  R.  2 

Jensen,  Peter  Argyle 

Johnson,  Henry  W  Woodford 

McConnell,  F.  J  Darlington 

Perrv,  Will  H  Gratiot 

Riter,   Geo  Platteville 

Rood,  M.  C  South  Wayne 

Rood,  O.  C  South  Wayne 

Smith,  Alva  J  Gratiot 

Smith,  John  F  Darlington 

Stewart,  Juo.  W  Blanchardville 

Tenney,  Horatio  A  CahTmine 

Usher,  Earl  South  AVayne 

Usher,  John  M  South  Wayne.  R.  2 

Wa h  1  er ,  Adolph  Wood f o r d 

Weltou,  Seth  ^..Woodford 

LANGLADE  COUNTY. 

Follstad,  Anton  Elcho 

Persen,  Alfred  Bryant 

Stewart,  Blaine  G..Antigo,  1018  Superior 

St. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Lewerens,  Roy  B  Tomahawk 

MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

B^illestad,    Lars  Manitowoc 

Bauer,  Adolph  H  Manitowoc,  R.  2 

Berge,  Anton  O  Valders 

Berge,  Otis  J  Valders 

Bruhn,  John  T  Two  Rivers,  R.  1 

Clusen,  Reiuhold  Manitowoc,  R.  6 

Eisemau,   B^n  Mishicot 

Garey,  James  Grimms 

Gustaveson ,  Charles  Manitowoc 

Hayden,    John  Grimms 

Hessel,  Louis  Manitowoc,  R.  6 

Hey  roth,  Louis  H  Mishicot,  R.  3 

Hoefner,  Herbert  Manitowoc,  R.  1 

Hoefner,  William  H. .. .Manitowoc.  R.  2 

Huhn,  Wm  Cleveland 

Krase,  Henry  Two_RlyerSj  1 

Marken,  Otis. . . :  

Morrissev,  Lawrence  Reedsville 

O'Connell,  M.  H  Grimms 
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Paulsen,  T.  E  Manitowoc 

Pritzl,  John  Cato 

liioderer,  Blasius  Cato 

lioetliol,  Herman  Kiel 

Stralca,  Ed.  E  KcllneysvillG,  11. 

Strowig,  Win.  A  Cleveland 

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  Grinnns 

Thieleke,  Ed.  A  Kiel 

Wehrwein,  Walter  Manitowoc,  II.  2 

Wieg-and,  O.  11  Cleveland 

Wigen,  Walter  ;  Manitowoc 

Wilkowske,  Hugo  Misliicot,  li.  2 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 

Aderhold,  Herman  T  Athens 

P.aesemann,  Otto  Edgar,  R.  2 

Brehm,  E.  A  Colbj- 

Griffith,  James  Spencer 

Heinke,  Alvin  E  Stratford,  R.  1 

Reinheimer,  W.  F  Spencer 

Rietz,  Geo.  L  Athens 


MARINETTE  COUNTY. 

Bundy,  Andrew  Peshtigo 

Cliristenson,  C.  A.  M  Walsh 

Falarsh,  Frank  Peshtigo,  R.  2 

Sorenson,  Hilbert  Marinette,  R.  2 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

Hamilton,  T.  S  ..Westfleld 

Haskins,  Leon  .'. .Montello 

Houslet,  Neal  Packwaukee 

McDowell,  David  P  Packwaukee 

Rodger,  Ray  Endeavor 

Snyder,  H.  A  Oxford 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Basse,  Wm.  H  Milwaukee,  Station 

A,  R.  4. 

Bremer,   Paul.  .Milwaukee,  130  Lincoln 

Ave. 

Dennison,  Nicholas  No.  Milwaukee 

Foley,  Robert  Wau wa tosa 

Ernst,  John  A  Milwaukee 

( } r i d ley ,  Ben  Wa u watosa 

Guenther,  Nel§on  W  So.  Milwaukee, 

R.  17. 

Ha  rdy ,  John  Wau  wa  tosa 

Kueser,  John  Milwaukee,  Station  D, 

R.  3. 

Jungblutli,  Wm  Milwaukee,  Station 

A,  R.  5. 

Kurtze,  Otto  C  West  Allis,  R.  1^ 

Meyer,  Alfred  Oak  wood,  R.  18 

Pierner,  Fred  No.  Milwaukee 

Schlapman,  Fred  W  No.  Milwaukee 

Schroeder,  Herman  F. .Milwaukee,  Sta? 

tion  D,  R.  3. 

Siegert,  Jos  Granville 

Sievers,  Geo  No.  Milwaukee,  It.  9 

Southcott,  Fred  Wauwatosa,  R.  14 

Swan,  N.  J  Wauwatosa 

linger.  Max  E  No.  Milwaukee,  R.  9 

Warzynakoski,  Arthur.  .Oakwood,  R.  18 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Andrews,  J.  S  Wilton 

Ascott,  W.  H  Sparta 

Ebert,  Francis  E  Tomah 

Finegan,  Louis  Sparta 

Foth,  F.  D  Nor  walk 

Fox,  C.  L  Leon 

Freeman,  G.  A  Sparta 

Gamerdinger,  John  Kendall 

Ilanchett,  W.  H  Sparta 

Hancock,  Levias  Tomah 

Hansen,  Carl  F  Sparta 

Harris,  R.  E  Warrens 

Heasty,  Ralph  W  Sparta 

Hill,  C.  C  Tomah 

Hitchcock,  Clarence  E  .'  Sparta 

Howell,  Horace  P  Sparta 

Hubbard,  E.  S  Norwalk 

Kraft,   Albert  Kendall 

Leverich,  J.  W  Sparta 

McDonald,  J.  J  Sparta 

Miller,  L.  A  Sparta 

Mistele,    William  Kendall 

Moscley,  Arthur  G  Cataract 

Nathen,  Paul  R  Kendall 

Peterson,  John  H  Cashton 

Sias,  Benjamin  Sparta 

Stienback,  Otto  J  Kendall,  R.  2 

Wallace,  Harrison  M  Norwalk 

Whitehead,  John  L  Leon 

Whitehead,  H.  W  Leon 

Wilkinson,   Edward  AVilton 

Wyatt,  E.  E  Tomah 


OCONTO  COUNTY. 

Halsted,  V.  AV  Lena 

Kohne,  Henry  Little  Suamico 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 


Bixby,  P.  T  Appleton 

Hanson,  H.  Edward  Appleton,  439 

Calumet  St. 

Jamison,    Clarence  Appleton 

Jamison,  Robert  Appleton 

.Jamison,  W.  G  Appleton 

Johnston,  Fi'ank  R  Appleton,  R.  6 

Knoke,  E.  A  ,Shiocton 

Laird,  AVm.  .1  ....Shiooton 

Loewe,  Arthur  P  Shiooton 

Morkel,  Henry  Appleton,  R.  3 

Mueller,  Ed.  O  Appleton.  R.  1 

I'irner,  Fred  Sugar  P»ush 

Ryan,   Malachi  Kaukauna 

Schaefer,  R.  J  Appleton,  R.  1 

Schmit,  Albert  Appleton 

Sclimit,  Alois  E  Hortonville,  R.  22 

Schmit,  Anton  N  Appleton.  R.  2 

Schmit,  A.  W  Appleton,  R.  2 

Schmit,   Geo  Greenville 

Schmit,  .John  A  Hortonville 

Sylvester,  Walter  W  Seymour 

Thoma,  Ernest  Sugar  Bush 

Weiffenbach,  Fred  So.  Kaukauna 

Wussow,  Charles  A  Seymour 

Zahrt,  F.  H  Hortonville 
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OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Abel,  Ernie  Ceflarburj? 

Ahlers,  Walter  Grafton 

Belirens,   I'.eniliard  Orattoti 

Clausing,   Adolpli  Thiensville 

Groth,  Clias.  A  Ccdarburf?,  R.  2 

Kieffer,  Mike  Fredonia 

Kohlwey,  Otto....  Grafton 

McCarthy,  Geo.  M  Fredonia 

Musback,  Wm  Fredonia 

Pieruer,  .John  \V  Thiensville 

Port,  Mike  Grafton 

Wulff,  Fred,  Jr  Grafton 

PEPIN  COUNTY. 

Fl e i s h an e r ,  Charles  A  r k a n s a w 

Gustavson,  Theodore. .  .Stockholm,  R.  1 

Hicks,  Earl  Pepin 

Jahnke,  J.  F  Pepin 

PiERCE  COUNTY. 

Aastrura,  Chas.  .T. . .  .Sprin.tf  Valley,  R.  8 

Dunbar,  Harold  River  Falls 

Nelson,  Emil  River  Falls,  R.  6 

Scheid,  Byron  Bay  City 

POLK  COUNTY. 

Gullickson.  Chas.  E  Ciishin? 

Hedlund.  xldolph  Clayton 

Jerdee,  Perry  S  Deronda 

Paulson,    Gust  Clavton 

Rehbein,  A.  E....St.  Croix  Falls,  R.  1 

T r e ts ven ,   O sea r  M i  1 1  to wu 

Uhlin,  Albin  Clayton 

Uhlin,  Fi-ank  E  Clayton,  R.  l 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

Clark,  W.  E  Stevens  Point,  R.  1 

Hanson,  N.  P  Amherst  Jet.,  R.  2 

Hans,  Enoch  function 

I-.ewis,  Lloyd   Stevens  Point,  R.  1 

Peterson,  Perry  O  Amherst 

Sieg-ert,  A  Junction 

Swenson,  O.  S  Nelsonville 

Van  Buskirk,  G.  W  Plover 

Wagner,  Geo.  R.... Stevens  Point,  R.  1 

PRICE  COUNTY. 

Ivlussendorf ,  Fred  E  Phillips,  R.  1 

RACINE  COUNTY. 

Adland,  P.  h:  North  Cape 

Cook,  Georg-e  L  Burlington 

Dunklow,  AValter  H  Franksville 

Grass,  Anthony  V  Burlington 

Hankinson,  .J.  H  Union  Grove,  R.  6 

Ilensg-en,  Michael  J  Union  Grove 

Holloway,  .John  W  Union  Grove 

K;iofanda,  R('u))en  Racine 

Tvrenzko,  Jolm  L  Lamberton 

Nau,  R'Ay  IT  Franksville 

Osteuson,    Jjcwis  liacine 

Petorka,  Joseph  Racine,  R.  7 

Rasniussen,  Gordon  S  Franksville 


Rhodes,  T^oiiis  Ivansasville 

Robers,  William  John.Iiurlington,  R.  20 

Roberts,  R.  E  Corliss.  R.  5 

Rolfson,  Clarence  E  Waterford 

Spartz,  N.  A  Union  Grove 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Bueliler,  J.  G  ■.  Twin  Bluffs 

Durnford,  G.  A  Rockbridge 

Ghastin,  Wm.  J  Twin  Bluffs 

James,  George  A  Richland  Center 

Jaquish,  ,J.  E  \..Twin  BlufC.s 

Martin,  H.  A  Gotham 

Poole,  Earle  B  Twin  Bluffs,  R.  1 

I^ost,  H.  L  Sextonville 

Strang,  Frank  Lone  Rock 

Turgasen,  John  H  Richland  Center 

Welsh,  S.  L  Tavera 

ROCK  COUNTY. 

Austin,  Alpheus  Janesville 

Austin,  Alva  G  Janesville 

Austin,  Chas  .Janesville 

Austin,  W.  B  Janesville 

Austin,  Wilbur  D  Janesville 

Babcock,  J.  G  Evansville 

Benedict,  I^.  L  Beloit 

Bleasdale,  J.  R  Janesville,  R.  5 

Coon,  Elam  P  Milton  Jet. 

Cooper,  Maurice  W  Edi;erro:\ 

Crandall,  W.  T  -..Milton 

Devine,  C.  B  Evansville 

Dougan,  W.  J  "  Beloit 

Emery,  S.  L  Edgerton 

Fish,  Esli  Janesville 

Fisher,  Clayton  E  Evansville,  R.  17 

Fuller,  Sidney  Orfordville 

Hemingway,  Geo.  L  Hanover 

Hoague,  Charles  C  Janesville 

I-Iolmes,  V.  C  Evansville 

Hubbard,  Sherman  Evansville,  R.  18 

Klehi,  W.  C  Orfordville 

Kimble,  N.  G  Milton  Jet. 

Lefeber,  Wilbur  F  Evansville 

Mueller,  Math  Edgerton,  in  care  of 

J.  Q.  Emery. 

Marston,  Albert  Beloit 

E'eppers,  Gale  Beloit 

Pitt,  Ernest  H  Milton,  R.  11, 

care  Geo.  Duckt>tt 

Porter,  Joseph  B  Evansville 

Porter,  W.  B  Evansville 

Raessler,   N.   R  ,  Beloit 

Rasey,  Edwin  L  Beloit,  R.  27 

Richardson,   Lyell  (..Evansville 

Seeger,  Carl.  .Beloit,  in  care  of  Morgan 

Farm. 

Smith,  Edgar  W  Evansville 

Smith,  L.  E  Beloit 

Snyder,  R.  B  Clinton  Jet. 

RUSK  COUNTY. 

Pritchard,  John  T  *.  Flambeau 

ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 

Alberts,  Will  New  Richmond 

Bennett,  Wm.  Jj  New  Richmond 

Brunner,  Robert  W  Hudson 
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Carlson,  Niels  P  Hudson 

Christenson,  C.  W  IJoberts 

Jerdee,  Alfred  O  Deer  Park 

Kruscbke,  Geo.  11  New  llicliniond 

Paulson,  P.  A  Hudson 

Schwandt,  William  Stanton 

SAUK  COUNTY. 

Capenor,  Walter  R  Baraboo 

Claridge,  Wallace  Spring  Green 

Clavadatscher,  Tobias  ^..Sauk  City 

Cobleigh,  l^ollo  S  Delton 

Emery,  G  eo  r go  L  o  ga n  v i  1 1  e 

Predrickson,  Fred  Spring  Green 

Gallagher,  J.  F  lleedsburg,  li.  1 

Gasser,  lloy  Prairie  du  Sac 

(rross,  Waldo  E  Merrimac 

(irnb,  C.  H  liaraboo 

llackett,  Charles  Baraboo,  11.  G 

Haskin,  I.  U  Prairie  du  Sac 

Hervvig,  Theo.  E  Delron 

Hinrichs,  Ernest  Reedsburg,  R.  4 

Hudson,  D  w  i  gh  t  Reedsburg 

Koenecke,  Edw.  H  Reedsburg 

Lachmund,  Robert  Sauk  City 

Landt,   Newton  A  Kilbourii 

Luetscher,  Irvin  Plain 

Marshall,  W.  S  Delton 

McGilvra,  Ed.  A  Baraboo 

McGilvra,  Geo.  B  Baraboo 

iMcGinnis,  Chas.  G  Baraboo 

Ochsner,  A.  C  ;  i'lain 

Palmer,  Howard  Baraboo 

Rich  Brothers   Baraboo 

Riek,  Anthony  Plain 

Rodewald,   Walter  C  ...Baraboo 

Rudd,  Louis  D  Reedsburg 

Saxe,  AVilliam  Baraboo,  R.  1 

Schoephorster,  Henry  Prairie  du  Sac 

Steidtmann,  Edwin  Prairie  du  Sac 

Toole,  W.  A  Baraboo 

Van  Blaricon,  Edw  Spring  Green 

Vonder  Ohe,  W.  H  Reedsburg 

Waterstreet,  William  Spring  Green 

Wichern,  Cnrl  W  Baraboo 

Wichern,  Louie  M  Baraboo 

SAWYER  COUNTY. 

T  h  u  I  i  n ,    li  d  w  i  ti  H  a  y   a  r  d 

SHAWANO  COUNTY. 

Berg,  C.  J  Tigerton 

Ilarriman,  Fred  E.,  Jr  Sliawano 

Hildemann,  Alex  Belle  Plaine 

Klovdahl,  J.  J  AVittenberg 

Norrborn,  C.  G  Eland,  Box  48 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Blonien,   Peter  Elkhart 

Dennerlein,  Arthur  IMymouth,  R.  23 

Eastman,  F.  A  Sheboygan  Falls 

Eastman,  S.  A  Sheboygan  Falls 

Fischer,  Louis  H  Haven 

Franenhoim,  O.  R  Random  Lake 

Garside,  Harry  Cedar  Grova 

Hamann,  Edgar  C  Sheboygan 


Herdrich,  S.  F  Adell,  R.  19 

lUian,  W.  L  Adoll,  R.  19 

Leonard,    Mike  Plymouth 

Muth,  "E  Sheboygan 

Oswald,  Oscar  ILaven 

Parrish,  J.  O  Plymouth 

Parrish,  Ralph.  .Sheboygan  Falls,  R.  u 

Schaefer,  Henry  G  Plymouth 

Wagner,  Arthur  L  Haven 

Wunsch,  Hugo  Haven 

TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

Chrysler,    Harvey  ,  Osseo 

Cooke,  Carl  1 1  Independence 

Lncksou,  (Jliiis  i-itlrick 

Hagestad,  A.  C  Ettrick 

Hermann,  Fred  Osseo 

i..owe,  William  Strum 

McCa  uley ,   Rex  Osseo 

xMarkham,  Fred  C  Independence 

Mattison,  Tlios  Blair 

Moen,  Gilbert  T  ....Eleva 

I'ederson,   Peter  Eleva 

Peterson,  O.  P  Blair 

Raichle,  Carl  Galesville 

Lis  tan,  Edward  Osseo 

Warner,  R.  C  Whitehall 

VERNON  COUNTY. 

A  berg    Jacob  De  Soto 

t-'^^l;  il-  H  West  Prairie 

Dalilen,  Anton  J  Coon  Valley 

Dahlen,  M.  O  Coon  Valley,  R.  "i 

Davis    J   L  De  Soto 

Herold,  Rudolph,  Jr  Stoddard 

K  J  oil  a  n  d ,   Christian  V  i  r  oq  u  a 

Lawrence,  AV.  J  De  Soto 

x\elson,  Edwin  Virogua 

Nopiud,  Ncls  O  Coon  Valley- 

(  Isi'u,  (Jabcrial  C  Westbv 

1  arsfh,  Gustav  A  Stoddard 

Sehiou,  Cornelius  Westliy 

Solnere.\-,  Louis  Viroqua 

Solverson,  Oscar   Viroqu'i 

Stegene,  Clirist  Viroqua 

ihiego,  M.  G  Westby 

WALWORTH  COUNTY. 

Allyn,  Joseph...^...   Delavan 

Anderson,  Alvin  M. ..  .Whitewater,  R.  n 

Church,  A.  P  Whitewater 

Coburn,  Ora  Wliitewater 

Downey,  Urso   Whitewater,  R.  3 

l  uller,  LeRoy  Lake  Geneva 

Harris,  Benjamin  Delavan,  R.  2 

Harris    Jesse^S  Delavan 

Howard   A.  E  Whitewater 

Lean,  F  oyd   Elkhorn 

Lewis    E    H.   Whitewater 

Low-ell,  Lloyd  S  Sharon 

Mack    ^Varren  Wliitewater 

Marek,  F.  R.  Honey  Creek 

Marck,   L.  G  Honey  Creek 

Menne.  John  N  Elkhorn 

Meurcr,  Paul  Genoa  Junction 

Nicolaus    D.  C  East  Trov 

l  eters,  Ezra  Sharon,  R.  2 

Peters,  John  Lake  Beulah,  R.  2G 
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Petorson,  E.  C  Whitewater,  R.  4 

I'eterson,  Peter  Walworth 

Petrie,  Merton  E  Elkhorn,  R.  5 

Rannov,  P.  C  Elkliorn 

Rockwell,  Lc G ra n (1  1  Iv  1 1 o r ii 

Rohwell,  Elviii  R  Wlii tcwaf cr 

Schwartz,  J  Troy  Center 

Thacher,  Ed.  F  Zencla 

Tlioinp^ion.  A.  N  •  Delavan 

Vosbcrff,  Henry  Whitewater 

Warraincrton,  Prentice  Honey  Creek 

West,  Mark  H  Elkliorn 

Wright,  John  AVhitewater 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

P>ackhaiis,  Franklin  G  Kewaskuni 

Cliristensen,  John  Hartland 

(.ironsman,  Edward  D. .  .Schlcisingcrville 

Hamlyn,  Wiusor  W  West  Bend 

Juergens ,  Henry  Hartford 

Klumb,   Oscar  Rockiield 

Murphy,   Lawrence  F  Hartford 

O'Conuell,  James  Hartford 

Puis,  John  Hartford,  R.  4 

iSchottler,  C.  J  So.  Germautown 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Bartlett,  Geo.  W  Menomonee  Falls 

Bell,  William  E  Oconomowoc 

Boyd,  Jos.  T  Waukesha,  R.  7 

Boyle,  Frank  E  Oconomowoc 

Burton,   Roy  Eagle 

Carmichael,   Allen  Waukesha 

Cliristensen,  John  Hartland 

Cook,  I.  O  Nashotah 

Craig,  Geo.  D  Oconomowoc 

Davies,  David  E  Waukesha,  R.  8 

Diueen,  C.  F  Pewaukee 

Dopp,  Paul  B  Oconomowoc 

Evans,  Thos.  H  Wales 

Evans,  William  H  Wales,  R.  31 

Graser,  A.  H  Waukesha,  R.  4 

Greengo,  A.  L  Menomonee  Falls 

Haass,  Otto  Merton 

Hicken,  Alfred  B  Waukesha,  R.  7 

Plill,  Chas.  T  Brookfield 

Hill,  J.  Thos  Brookfield 

Hughes ,  William  Waukesha 

Jacobson,  Fred  E. .  .Oconomowoc,  R.  27 

Jeffery,  H.  B  Menomonee  Falls 

Jones,  Albert  Dousman,  R.  32 

Kaderabek,  John  Delafield 

Longley,  Harvey  N  Dousman 

Miller,  John  Oconomowoc 

]\[itchell,  Dean  S  Brookfield 

Mitwede,  Henry  Waukesha 

Montague,  C.  R  North  Prairie 

Morris,  John  L  Waukesha 

Morris,  Leslie  D  Waukesha,  R.  8 

Nicolaus,  C.  A  Waukesha 

Owen,  David  AVaukesha,  R.  9 

I'abst,   Fred  Oconomowoc 

Peebles,  John  Oconomowoc 

Peterson,  C.  T. .  .Waukesha,  in  care  of 
R.  W.  RoAvlands. 

Portz,  Albert  PeAvaukee 

Raht,  John  'T  Waukesha 

Roseuow,  Arthur  Oconomowoc 

Rosenovv,   H.   E  Oconomowoc 

Schafer,  Chas.  H  Waukesha,  R.  7 

Shannon,  M.  J  Oconomowoc 


Shultis,  A.  D  AVaukesha 

Sietz,  Adam  Waukesha 

Smith,  E.  B  Dousman 

Spaulding,  C.  F  Oconomowoc 

Span  I  ding,  W.  II  Oconomowoc 

Sfewart,    Joe   H  Wales 

Stillman,  Edwin  B  Waukesha 

Swan,  L.  W  Mukwonago 

Swoboda,  F.  G  Dousman 

Thomas,  J.  E  Nashotah 

Voigt,  Alvin  Oconomowoc,  R.  26 

Weir,  Wilbert  W  Mukwonago,  ]:.  ^^) 

Williams,  PI.  T  Waukesha,  R.  1 

Williams,  Orson  P  Waukesha 

Wright,  II.  W  Waukesha 

Zillmer,  William  C  Brookfield 

WAUPACA  COUNTY. 

Almon,  Perry  T  Weyauwega 

Bestul,  O.  O  Scandinavia 

Bigford,  Walter  W  Manawa 

Bille,  J  Waupaca 

Gorges,  Louis  Readfield 

Hanson,  Elmer  Waupaca,  R.  2 

Larson,  W.  B  Waupaca 

Jenson,  William  Waupaca,  R.  3 

Kendall,  Myron  lola,  R.  3 

Kendall,  V.  F  Tola.  R.^3 

Kinkel,  Arthur  New  London 

Knei p ,  William  W ey a u wega 

Knoke,  Hugo  J  Readfield 

Larson,   LeRoj^  lola 

Lai-son.  W.  B  Ogd'-jishni-g 

Piukerton,  A.  J  Waupaca 

Rosholt,  Jacob  A  Scandinavia 

Wall,  Floyd  W  e y  a  u  wr>  ga 

Wall,  William  W ey  a  u  a-  egu 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 

Anderson,  Thos  E  Wild  Rose 

Bell,  Lewis  C  ."  aunua 

Carey,  Henry  Redgranitf,  R.  1 

Carey,  Jas.  E.  L  Redgranito,  R.  1 

Jacklin,  B.  H  Redgranito 

.Jacobs,  A.  F  Coloma  Station 

Joyce,  Karron  Redgranite 

Knuteson,  Ernest  L  Wautoma,  R.  3 

Larson,  J.  M  Wautoma,  R.  1 

Peterson,  James  Pine  River 

Seising,  Andrew  Wautoma 

Smith.  E.  P  Hancock 

Tice,   Ray  Redgranite 

Tice,   Roy  Redgranite 

Winge,    William'  Wautoma 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Berger,  John  H...Oshkosh,  184  Monroe 

Ave . 

Blakely,  A.  J  Neenah 

Blodgett,  Gordon  Neenah,  R.  10 

Boss,  S.  J  Oshkosh,  R.  7 

Boss,  U.  C  Oshkosh,  R.  7 

Bussey,  W.  P  Omro 

Cholpant,  Aaron  H  ^..Neenah 

Cross,  A.  J  Allenville 

Evans,  Wm.  D  Pickett 

Harrison,    George  Omro 

Hatch,  K.  L  Winneconne 

Hoeft,  Chas.  A  , Oshkosh.  R.  6 

Kloehn,  Irwin  G  Picketts,  R.  27 

Marshall,  A.  C  Omro 
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Miller,  Ilonry  C  Allenville 

Owons,  Dan  Fisk  Station 

Shopi)er(l,  Nelson  Oslikosli 

Sinitli,  S.  L  Oshkosh,  II.  5 

T  role  von,   Gny  Omr<^ 

Wood,  Calvin  D  Oslikosli,  R.  i 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

Christensen,  Peter  W  Marsbfield 

Clark,   Clias.  F  Babcock 

Iluser,  Henry  Grand  Kapids 

Kroiilioliu,  V.  E  Grand  Rapids 

Lepien ,    John  Marslifleld 

Malde,  O.  G  Grand  Rapids,  R.  3 


NON-RESIDENTS. 

TTanck,  N  Alton,  California 

MacVaiinel,  A.  P  St.  Mary's,  Out. 

Can. 

Savage,  Albert  Quincy,  Florida 

Buchanan,  P.  II,  —  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1902  N.  Mev.  St. 

Log-an,  R.  G  New  Palestine,  Ind. 

Bennett,  II.  J.. Cherry  Valley,  111.,  R.  1 

Bryson,  Donald  _..  .Elizabeth,  111. 

Chetlain,  Louis  A  "  Galena,  111. 

Dittmar,  Wm  Elizabeth,  111. 

Durand,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Ford,  Thos.  R  Aurora,  111., 

234  Flagg  St. 

Griinwood,  Ivan  J  Bristol,  111. 

IIall(\v,  (hiy  R  Rockfonl,  111. 

II("iis<>l,  Claire  Walnut,  111. 

High  burger,  Howard'  Seward,  111. 

HKclicock,  II.  R  I'e;-nt^iiifa,  Til. 

Hoxscy,  Va]\v.  II  Serena,  111. 

Hoxscy,   Frank  Serena,  HI. 

liuchsch,  li.  A  Lake  Forest, 

Aready  Farm,  111. 


Keeney,  E.  R  Rockton,  III. 

Kluck,  F.  E  Lena.  111. 

Kluck,  R.  E  Lena,  Hi. 

Larson,  Chas.  L  Chicago,  III., 

889  Spaulding  Ave. 

Osterday,  E.   G  Stockton,  111. 

Phillips,  Jesse  Elizabeth,  111. 

['rice,  Fred  Bri>-.(.).  Hi. 

Singer,  Henry,  Chicago,  Hi.,  554  E.  4'3th 

St 

Berns,  Xavier. .. .Guttenberg,  la.,  R.  i 

Hatch,  L.  M  Chapin,  la. 

Hawkins,  A.  B  Farley,  la. 

Mathis,  Adolph  Lansing,  la.,  R,  1 

S;-hulte,  W.  L  Garnavillo,  Ja. 

Thompson,  Thor,  Jr  Wadena,  la. 

Conant,  W.  A  Boston,  Mass., 

17  Milk  St. 

Werner,  W.  A.,  Paso  del  Rio,  Estado 
de  Collma,  Mexico. 

Carey,  Clinton  H.,  Vans  Harbor,  Mich. 

Meyer,  A.  J  Howell,  Mich.,  R.  7 

Vaudercook,  R.  I  Linden,  Mich. 

Hillier,  H.  B  Brownsdale,  Minn. 

Holcomb,  W.  R  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Houkom,  Stephen. .  .Minneapolis,  Minn, 

I'oston,   R.    il  Duluth,  Minn., 

Jean  Duluth  Farm. 

Smith,  J.  G  Farmington,  Minn. 

Stevenson,  J.  W. ..  .Winnebago,  Minn., 

xr   ^       .    ^  li- 

Von  Lanyi,  Oscar  Duluth,  Minn., 

in  care  of  S.  F.  Snidely 
Stienstra,  Samuel  J. . .  .Swedeborg,  Mo. 

Bennett,  C.  S  Holmes,  Montana, 

Tu  Ranch. 

Colenso,  J.  E.,  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  Box  71 
Coleman,  C.  H.... Perry  Center,  N.  Y. 

Morse,  W.  A  Camden,  N.  Y 

Alcalay,  S.  J  Madison,  N.  J., 

Florham  Farms. 
Haines,  Jos.  K....Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Coon,  i^eslie  ILUey,  N.  I) 

Tlioinpson,  R.  K  Bottineau,  N.  d'. 

Dclcqlisc,  L(>,)  L  Devon,  I'a. 

Horci-,   Will.  A  Ml.  (Ji'ciii,!,  V.\ 

LeGresley,  Norris  W. .  .Woodstock,  Vt. 
Blackmun,  E.  G  Quincy,  AVash. 
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Program  of  Meeting. 


Early  Yellow  Dent  (Wisconsin  No.  8)  Corn: 

H.  W.  Meekin,  O.  R.  Frauenheim,  O.  C.  Heideman,  A.  J.  Blakely, 

Supt.  B.  J.  Delwiche,  H.  L.  Jacky,  Horace  Whittaker. 
Clark's  Yellow  Dent  fWisconsin  No.  1): 

A.  E.  Jung,  Andrew  Finsnes,  H.  D.  Dunbar,  H.  N.  Longley. 
Toole's  North  Star  (Wisconsin  No. 

Wm.  Toole,  Chas.  Hackett,  Henry  Carey. 


Friday,  1:30  P.  M.— Auditorium. 

The  Farmer's  Ideal  Prof.  Wm.  Hill,  University  of  Chicago 

The  Future  of  Agricultuie  .J.  M.  True,  (Jec.  State  Board  of  Agry 

How  Members  of  the  Exi)eiiment  Association  Can  be  Helped  in 

Preserving  tho  Wisconsin  Forests  State  Forester  Griffiths 

Agricultural  Press  C.  H.  Everett 


Friday.  7:30  P.  M.— Auditorium. 

Joint  Session  of  tho  Experiment  Association,  Short  Course  Alumni 
and  Shoit  Course  Literary  Society.    Long  Course  and  Farmer  Course 
Students  invited  to  attend. 

Instrumental  Music  Orchestra 

Words  of  Welcome  Dean  H.  L.  Russell 

Vocal  Music  Walter  and  Mary  Moyle 

Remarks  Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard 

Piano  Solo  Mrs.  Ceo.  C.  Humphrey 

Address  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden 

Instrumental   Music  Orchestra 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association 


AisNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT. 

A.  L.  STONE^  MADISON,  DANE  COUNTY. 

It  is  amazing  with  what  rapidity  the  time  passes  and  what 
changes  a  few  short  years  may  bring.  Yoiir  Secretary  and 
President  have  watched  this  Association  grow  and  expand  in 
a  space  of  seven  short  years  to  bo  the  greatest  Agricultural  As- 
sociation in  this  State.  E^ow  it  devolves  upon  us  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  expansion  and  I  hope  increased  usefulness,  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  upon  how  this  affects  our  relations  with 
others  and  the  world  at  large.  The  fact  that  it  has  become  so 
large  and  promising  should  arouse  in  us  a  pride  in  our  Asso- 
ciation which  should  bind  us  closer  together  and  give  the  mem- 
bers a  fellowship  that  should  eventually  be  akin  to  brother- 
hood. In  my  annual  address  a  year  ago  I  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  hoped  for  results  of  our  common  experiments  and  meet- 
ings was  a  closer  co-operation  among  farmers  as  a  whole.  We 
must  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  it  is  impossible 
for  farmers  to  cooperate  advantageously  or  profitably. 

As  wo  demonstrate  the  benefits  accruing  to  us  from  our  as- 
sociation here  it  should  teach  us  the  value  of  co-operation  in 
other  lines  of  agricultural  effort.  This  is  essentially  an  age 
of  combinations  and  co-operations  and  to  hold  his  rightful 
place  in  the  race  the  farmer  too  must  learn  to  combine.  I  am 
no  more  in  favor  of  m(mopolies  or  trusts  which  control  the 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  than  is  t]io  ordinary  man,  and 


2  Sixth  A\mmal  li export  of  the 

I  believe  farmers  are  sfi  11  -  conservative  enough  to  halt  short 
of  such  a  consummation.  I  do  bslieve,  however,  in  just  re- 
muneration for  the  labor  and  products  of  every  vocation  and 
of  late  it  has  often  seemed  that  the  farmer  had  not  yet  reached 
this  point  in  our  national  economy. 

You  perhaps  know  that  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
State  University  is  now  establishing  farmers'  clubs  through- 
ont  the  state  in  which  are  to  be  discussed  matters  of  local  and 
state  policy.  I  nrge  the  members  of  this  Association  to  be 
active  in  every  local  enterprise  so  far  as  is  practicable.  The 
advantages  you  have  had  should  make  you  natural  leaders  in 
your  communities  if  you  will  only  exert  yourselves.  The 
standing  of  our  Associati'm  depends  more  or  less  upon  the 
character  and  activity  of  its  individual  members,  and  the  more 
each  member  exerts  himself  and  the  more  nscfid  he  becomes 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  the  greater  luster  does  he  reflect 
on  this  Association.  We  want  this  Association  to  be  not  only 
the  largest  in  the  State,  but  the  most  useful  as  well.  The  time 
should  come  when  no  one  may  speak  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Association  except  in  words  of  praise  and  respect,  but 
this  will  only  be  brought  about  when  every  member  views 
each  act  of  his  in  the  light  of  the  Association's  interest  and 
not  his  own. 

^N'o  seeds  should  bo  shipped  to  any  one,  and  more  particularly 
outside  the  state,  which  you  are  not  proud  to  send  and  which 
you  are  not  reasonably  sure  will  give  satisfaction,  ^^"umerous 
complaints  have  come  to  the  office  of  seeds  purchased  from  Asso- 
ciation members  which  w^ere  not  up  to  the  standard  guaranteed. 
The  only  safe,  and  in  the  long  run,  profitable  course  is  to  ship 
no  seeds  which  are  not  up  to  standard.  Do  not  let  one 
year's  transactions  lose  your  •  customers  for  years  to  come,  and 
remember  that  every  unsatisfactory  lot  of  seed  received  from 
an  Association  mem.ber  reflects  upon  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  will 
pass  a  striugent  law  on  the  subject  of  seeds  and  their  control 
and  we  will  then  be  compelled  to  have  seed  in  good  condition 
or  be  liable  to  prosecution.  ii\:ruch  moi'e  should  we  prefer  to 
have  our  ui embers  be  a  law  unto  themselves  and  voluntarily 
(dean  and  guarantee  their  seeds.  I  would  recommend  that 
whenever  an  order  for  seeds  is  received  that  a  sample  be  sent 
to  the  prospective  customer,  Some  men  are  much  more  par- 
ticular than  others  and  while  one  might  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  your  seed,  another  might  not.  Where  purchase  is  made 
from  sample,  however,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  complaint 
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providing  a  representative  sa:n])le  is  sent.  I  take  it  for  granted 
no  Association  member  would  be  guilty  of  sending  a  doctored 
sample. 

There  arc  several  graders  and  fanning  mills  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time  which  will  clean  grain  almost  perfectly, 
no  matter  what  the  mixture  and  our  members  who  intend  to 
make  s3ed  growing  a  business  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Poorly  cleaned  grain  loses  many  a  customer  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  well  pleased. 

Weed  seeds  of  any  kind  found  in  a  sam])le  of  grain  intended 
for  seed  will  at  once  lead  to  its  rejection.  This  leads  me  to 
another  subject  in  ^*^^hich  I  should  like  the  co-operation  of  our 
members.  Few  farmers  realize  the  loss  they  sustain  from 
weeds  and  particularly  from  noxions  weeds.  We  are  about  to 
open  a  cam]:>aigii  on  weeds  and  only  as  farmers  realize  what  is 
lost  annually  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  to  get  rid  of  them 
can  much  in  this  line  be  accomplished.  Fence  corners  and 
every  odd  corner  on  the  farm  should  be  cleared  of  weeds  as  well 
as  the  fields  themselves.  A  seed  farm  u])on  which  patches  of 
weeds  can  be  seen  at  once  leads  to  suspicions  concerning  the 
seed  produced  thereon. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  time  when  it  may  be  said  that  the 
farms  owned  by  Association  members  are  the  best  producing, 
the  cleanest,  and  finest  appearing  farms  in  the  state.  And  here  I 
v/isli  to  say  a  word  about  those  farms  and  their  exploitation. 
Tf  you  have  your  farm  in  good  shape,  if  you  are  producing  tha 
best  products  and  are  proud  of  it,  advertise  it.  Have  business 
cards  printed  which  you  can  hand  or  send  to  possible  custom- 
ers. Your  card  in  his  hand  helps  a  busy  man  to  keep  your 
name  in  mind.  Placed  in  his  card  rack  it  is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  he  will  not  overlook  when  orders  for  seed  are  to 
be  given.  AVhen  you  get  that  order  fill  it  so  that  he  will  order 
again. 

Have  your  farm  named  and  have  the  name  in  some  cons]nc- 
uous  place  whore  everyone  who  passes  may  see  it.  Then  have 
letterheads  priiited  to  use  in  all  business  correspondence  and  let 
them  bear  the  name  of  your  farm,  your  shipping  station,  and 
post  office  address,  and  a  list  of  the  products  yon  have  for  sale. 
Farmers  must  be  business  men  and  use  business-like  methods 
to  make  the  most  of  what  they  produce. 

In  my  address  last  year  T  also  mentioned  the  value  of  good 
roads  to  the  farmer  and  resolutions  were  passed  approving 
favorable  legislation  to  secure  them.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  organized  a  Stato  Good  "Roads  Association  and  at  the 
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next  election  the  people  of  the,  state  are  to  vote  upon  a  consti- 
tutiolial  amendment  which  Avill  permit  the  state  to  contribute 
aid  to  the  counties  in  the  work  of  road  construction.  As  our 
law  now  stands  it  is  illegal  for  the  state  to  contribute  funds  for 
works  of  internal  improvement.  Use  your  influence  to  get 
this  amendment  passed  and  I  would  suggest  a  strong  resolu- 
tion in  its  favor  be  presented  to  the  Association  for  action  at 
Ihis  meeting.  Poor  roads  help  to  consume  time,  increase  la- 
])or,  wear  and  tear  on  horses  and  vehicles  and  reduce  farm 
profits  generally.  With  the  multiplying  telephone  lines,  steam 
and  electric  railroads^  rural  free  delivery,  and  automobiles, 
we  lack  only  a  system  of  good  roads  to  give  the  farmer  all 
the  advantages  he  ought  to  enjoy.  Experiment  Association 
members  should  have  the  best  of  these  things  and  before  many 
more  years  have  rolled  by  T  expect  to  have  statistics  show  that 
they  do  have  them  and  others  also. 

ITothing  is  too  good  for  us  that  we  can  win  fairly  and  hon- 
estly. 

If  we  keep  our  ideal  high  and  work  steadily  toward  it  the 
result  is  sure.  We  will  wield  a  power  for  good  that  God  alone 
can  measure,  and  lift  Wisconsin  to  where  she  rightfully  be- 
longs, first  and  brightest  in  Old  Glory's  galaxy  of  stars. 


SECRET AKY'S  REPORT— 1907. 

R.  A.  ^rOOEE,  MADISON. 

■  On  the  22nd  day  of  Eebruary,  1901,  our  Association  was 
founded  with  a  charter  membership  of  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. That  the  organization  has  well  fulfilled  its  mission  is 
acknowledged  by  the  public  in  general.  Many  letters  of  com- 
mendation have  come  to  the  office  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the 
work  performed  by  our  Association. 

MEMBEESHIP. 

The  membership  of  the  Experiment  Association  has  stead- 
ily increased  from  year  to  year.  January  1,  1908,  we  had  a 
paid  up  membership  of  936.  W^e  probably  will  reach  the 
twelve  hundred  mark  before  the  close  of  1908. 
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APPIlOrKTATION. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  membersliip  and  the  desire  to  carry 
on  more  co-operative  work,  it  seemed  to  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned  to  ask  the  legislature  of  1007  for  additional  funds. 
The  legislature  after  carefully  considering  the  work  done  in 
past  years  and  prospects  for  future  work,  generously  raisrjd 
our  annual  appropriation  to  $2,000.  The  bill  passed  also  pro- 
vides that  of  the  five  thousand  copies  of  the  annual  Kcporx 
published,  three  thousand  shall  be  bound  in  cloth. 

WIDESPEEAD   DISSEMINATION   OF  SEED  GPAINS. 

The  seed  grains  grown  by  the  Experiment  Association  are 
becoming  known  for  their  excellence  far  and  near;  one  seed 
firm  alone  paid  members  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  seed  wdthin  the  past  six  months. 

If  members  throAV  intelligence  and  integrity  into  the  work 
Cif  growing  and  disposing  of  an  excellent  grade  of  farm  seeds, 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  these  seeds  will  be  called  for 
generally  by  seedsmen  and  farmers.  One  very  encouraging 
feature  of  the  seed  work  is  the  fact  that  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  are  in  the  market  for  the  seed  grains  grown  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Association. 

THE  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Ex])erimcnt  Station  stands  ready  to  assist  in  every  pos- 
sible way  and  is  breeding  grains  and  forage  plants  that  will 
soon  become  leaders  in  our  state.  The  Station  in  the  way  of 
encouragement  to  the  Association  plans  to  sell  select  seed 
grains  to  the  Association  at  a  nominal  figure  so  as  to  have  these 
choice  grains,  that  have  been  bred  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  used  exclusively  for  expcrimeiital  purposes. 

WORK  CARRIED  ON  DUPING  TIEE  PAST  YEAR. 

Several  lines  of  work  were  undertaken  during  the  past  year 
as  outlined  on  pages  147  to  ICS  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Association.  Experiments  with  barley  and  corn  were 
pushed  strenuously  and  much  valuable  data  acquired  that  will 
be  of  good  use  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  We  feel 
more  certain  than  ever  that  great  good  can  be  accomplished 
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throughout  AYisconsin  hy  the  estahlishment  of  select  seed  grain 
centers  in  every  township  in  the  state.  Pure  bred  seed  shouhl 
be  grown  in  preference  to  scrub  stock  nntil  whole  towns  and 
oonnties  become  known  for  certain  select  seeds  grown. 

BARLEY. 

The  fact  that  Wisconsin  has  scores  of  different  strains  of 
barley  reacts  much  to  our  discredit.  The  market  demands 
one  straight  breed  of  barley  in  order  to  secure  that  uniformity 
in  size  and  quality  of  berry  and  germination  that  is  required 
by  the  malster  and  barley  pearler. 

The  Oderbrucker,  Wisconsin  'No.  55,  meets  the  demand  of 
the  markets  and  is  also,  on  account  of  its  high  protein  content, 
a  good  feeding  barley.  Through  several  years  tests  it  has 
shown  a  yield  several  bushels  in  excess  to  other  barleys.  It 
then  seems  plain  that  it  is  our  duty  to  grow  and  disseminate 
this  breed  of  barley  in  preference  to  other  varieties.  'No  less 
than  one  and  one-half  million  bushels  of  this  barley  were  grown 
in  the  state  in  1907,  more  than  sufficient  to  seed  the  entire  bar- 
ley area  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems  from  the  interest  manifested 
in  this  select  strain  of  barley  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire 
barley  area  will  be  sown  to  this  one  select  breed,  the  coming 
season. 

CORN. 

Our  select  breeds  of  corn  are  rapidly  pushing  out  the  scrub 
varieties  and  we  trust  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  no  more 
scrub  corn  will  be  shipped  into  the  state.  The  success  of  the 
iVssoeiation  in  the  growing  and  disseminating  of  select  strains 
of  corn  will  largely  depend  upon  the  method  of  curing.  We 
cannot  depend  upon  air  dried  com  in  Wisconsin,  we  must 
have  kiln-dried  corn.  W^ith  little  expense,  seed  houses  can  be 
arranged,  into  which  the  corn  can  be  carried  in  the  fall  and 
kiln-dried.  Eacks  must  be  erected  in  the  seed  house  and  a 
shielded  stove  set  up  in  the  center.  Good  ventilation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Corn  readily  cures  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
where  a  "fire  is  made  frequently  to  drive  off  the  moisture.  The 
Experiment  Association  has  not  found  it  difficult  to  get  mem- 
bers to  grow  the  corn  properly,  but  there  has  been  much  more 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  members  to  cure  and  care 
for  the  corn  properly. 
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There  is  a  steady  (hMiiand  for  good  kilii-dri(xl  car  corn  at 
ihroo  dollars  per  bushel,  and  the  me  tdx-rs  wlio  ^>-ct  into  this 
work  properly  will  be  tlui  ones  wlio  will  iiiakt;  the  money  be- 
sides doing  a  great  work  for  the  state  in  general.  Wisconsin 
mnst  not  take  a  backward  step  in  the  great  corn  work  nnder 
way,  but  must  ])iit  forth  every  endeavor  to  push  the  select  seed 
corn  work  until  we  head  the  list  of  states  in  yield  of  corn  per 
acre. 

Data  securrd  fi-om  members  of  the  Association,  who  were 
carrying  on  Narious  lines  of  work  are  given  in  the  following- 
tables  : 

SWEDTSIT    SELECT    OATS    (wiS.    NO.  4). 


dumber  of  mcnd3ers  reporting   90 

^o.  counties  in  the  state   71 

'No.  counties  from  which  reports  have  been  received.  .  42 

No.  sowing  on  fall  plowed  land  ^   64 

No.  sowing    on  spring  plowed  land   32 

Xo.  sowing  with  drill   44 

No.  sow.ing  with  seeder   46 

Xo.  cases  where  oats  stood  up  well   5S 

No.  treating  for  the  prevention  of  smut   25 

No.  eases  where  oats  were  smutted   17 

No.  cases  where  oats  rusted  badly   61 

Average  yield  per  acre  of  No.  4  oats  (bushels)   27.9 

Average  yield  ])er  acre  of  any  other  variety  (bushels)  .  .  24.3 

O  DE  R  B I J  C  K  E  R    B  A E  L  E  Y. 

Number  of  jiarties  reporting  to  date   227 

No.  counties  from  which  reports  have  been  received.  .  54 

No.  sowing  on  fall  plowed  land   149 

No.  sowing  on  spring  plowed  land   73 

No.  sowing  with  drill   92 

No.  sowing  Avith  broadcast  seeder   121 

No.  sowing  by  hand   4 

No.  repoTtiUg  that  barh^y  remaincul  erect   180 

No.  reporting  that  barley  lodged   37 

No.  reporting  that  barley  rusted  badly   38 

No.  reporting  that  barley  rusted  slightly   54 

No.  reporting  that  barley  did  not  rust   122 

No.  reporting  that  barley  developed  smut   101 
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No.  reporting  that  barley  was  not  smutted   105 

Average  yield  of  Oderbucker  barley  f bushels)   30 

Average  yield  of  any  other  variety   24.9 

MAN'STIURY  BARLEY. 

Xiind)er  ro])OTting  to  date   18 

'No.  soAving  on  fall  plowed  land   8 

'No.  sowing  on  spring  plowed  land   6 

No.  sowing  with  drill   8 

No.  sowing    with  seeder   10 

No.  reporting  barley  as  standing  erect   12 

No.  reporting  barley  rusted   7 

No.  reporting  that  smut  developed   0 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels)  ,  27 

SILVER  KING  CORN  (wiS.  NO.  7). 

Number  members  reporting   75 

Number  counties  in  state   71 

Number  of  counties  from  v/hich  reports  were  received  36 

Average  per  cent  germination  of  the  seed   94.3 

Number  reporting  corn  as  well  matured  '   33 

Number  reporting  failure  to  mature   36 

Maximum  yield  (bushels  shelled  com  per  acre)   92 

Arinimum  yield  (bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre)  ....  20 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels  of  shelled  corn)....  54.5 

Average  yield  per  acre  any  other  variety   46 .  8 

Difference  in  yield  in  favor  of  No.  7  corn   7.7 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  fall  plowed  land   64 

Average  yield  per  acre  on  spring  plowed  land   50.3 

Number  parties  planting  on  fall  plowed  land   22 

Number  parties  planting  on  spring  plowed  land   49 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT    (wiS.   NO.  8). 

Number  members  report 'ng   23 

No.  counties    in  the  state   71 

No.  of  counties  from  which  reports  were  received ....  16 

Average  per  cent  of  germination  of  the  seed   96.5 

No.  reporting  corn  maturing  well   12 
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.jN"©.  ropo2'ting  failure  to  mature   11 

Per  cent  of  corn  failing  to  mature  north  of  Marathon 

county   T 

Per  cent  of  corn  failing  to  mature  south  of  Marathon 

county   4 

Maximum  yield  per  aero  (bushels  shelled  corn)  ....  50 

Minimum  yield  per  acre  (bushels  shelled  corn)   20 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels  shelled  com)   45 . 5 

Average  yield  per  acre  any  other  variety   GO 

Average  yield  per  acre  fall  plowed  land.-   53 

Average  yield  per  acre  spring  plowed  land   49.5 

Average  yield  per  acre  planted  in  checkrow   54 

Average  yield  per  acre  planted  in  hills  by  hand   51 


SOY  BEANS. 

ISTumber  of  members  experimenting   21 

No.  countic.-^  in  the  state  from  which  reports  were  received  15 

No.  members  reporting  beans  as  ripening  evenly   14 

No.  members  reporting  beans  as  ripening  unevenly ....  5 

No.  members  planting  beans  on  fall  plowed  land   9 

No.  members  planting  beans  on  spring  plowed  land.  .  9 

No.  members  using  bacteria-laden  soil   13 

No.  members  reporting  nodules  on  roots  of  bean  plants 

where  soil  was  inoculated   12 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bu.)   28 

Stock  ate  green  and  cured  forage  readily  in  nearly  all  cases. 
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m  MEMOTlTAir. 


Hon.  II.  I).  HiTT. 

L,    M.    II.VTCir^    CIIAPIISr^  IOWA. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  onr  Secretary  to  speak  to  you 
today  on  the  life-work  of  one  of  our  most  worthy  and  distin- 
guished members^  I  did  so  with  a  full  realization  of  my  inabil- 
ity to  do  entire  justice  to  him  or  to  his  work. 

Excepting  for  my  parents,  Mr.  Hitt  is  the  first  person  of 
whom  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  and  it  has  been  my  great 
good  fortune  to  know  him  personally,  yes,  intimately  ever 
since,  and  ;many  are  the  pleasant  memories  that  cluster  about 
his  name. 

Hon.  Henry  D.  Hitt  was  born  September  15th,  1823,  in  the 
town  of  Hanby,  Rutland  county,  Vermont.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the  academy  at 
Ferrisburg,  Vermont.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  assisted 
his  father  with  the  farm  work  in  the  summer  and  taught  school 
during  the  winter  months. 

He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  184:7,  resolved  to  locate  if  every- 
thing seemed  favorable.  The  journey  through  the  state  was 
made  on  foot  and  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land 
in  the  town  of  Oakfield,  Fond  du  Lac  county.  Here  he  erected 
a  frame  dwelling  and,  in  the  spring  of  1849  he  returned  to  Ver- 
mont where,  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Lydia  Bristol.  The  young  couple  at  once  left 
for  the  home  awaiting  them  on  the  Western  frontier,  where  they 
resided  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  their  married  life,  when 
they  built  a  modern  and  more  commodious  residence  a  few  rods 
from  the  old  home. 

Mr.  Hitt  held  nearly  all  of  the  town  offices  at  different  times 
and  in  1857-1858  represented  his  district  in  the  general  as- 
sembly. He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Fond  du  Lac  for  more  than  forty  years  and  had  been  vice-pres- 
ident of  that  institution  for  many  years  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
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bfjard,  laboring  earnestly  for  the  advaneonient  of  edncation,  and 
it  was  largely  tlirongli  his  efforts  that  the  high  school  building 
was  erected  in  the  little  village  of  Oakfield  in  1890. 

In  1881  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, continuing  until  1880. 

Mr.  Ilitt  was  a])pointed  regent  of  the  university  of  Wis- 
consin by  Governor  Kusk  and  served  for  six  years,  from  1883 
to  1889,  in  connection  with  Hon.  Iliram  Smith  of  Sheboygan 
Falls  and  Hon.  Charles  II.  Williams  of  I]araboo.  These  three 
men  composed  the  Farm  committee.  At  that  time  there  was 
only  the  Long  Course  in  Agriculture.  There  was  much  com- 
plaint of  the  lack  of  students,  and  a  commitee  of  the  regents 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Hon.  Wm.  F.  Vilas,  Hon.  E.  W. 
Keyes  and  Mr.  Ilitt,  to  report  on  the  situation  and  recommend 
something  that  would  improve  the  conditions.  The  long  re- 
port this  committee  submitted  and  the  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Short  Course. 

In  1889  dairying  was  represented  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege by  a  few  cows  and  a  building  w^hich  combined  a  dairy  room 
and  ice  house,  built  at  a  cost  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Farm  committee,  it  was  decided  that  the 
building  should  be  enlarged  and  a  thousand  dollars  was  set 
aside  for  the  purpose.  In  this  building,  in  January,  1890, 
was  inaugurated  the  first  dairy  school  in  America.  How  proud 
were  Mr.  Hitt  and  his  earnest  co-workers  at  this  great  accom- 
plishment !    And  well  they  might  be ! 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Hitt  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in 
inaugurating  both  the  Short  Course  and  the  Dairy  Course  of 
instruction  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hitt  was 
more  than  faithful  to  his  duties.  He  rarely  missed  a  meet- 
ing of  either  the  regents  or  the  Farm  com^mittee  and  made 
many  trips  to  Madison  aside  from  those  required  in  his  of- 
ficial relations. 

Agricultural  education  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  Hon.  IF. 
T).  Hitt  and  the  memoiy  of  his  efforts  should  (mdure  in  {\\v  nu- 
nals  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  I  he  p]x])eriment  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hitt  died  June  23rd,  1907,  at  the  age  of  83  years,  9 
months  and  8  days,  leaving  a  widow  and  five  children,  all  of 
whom  now  reside  in  Fond  du  Lac  county.  It  is  singular 
coincidence  that  the  funeral  occurred  on  the  oStli  auuiversnry 
of  the  wedding  day,  June  the  20th,  As  a  business  man  he  Ava^ 
careful,  honest  and  reliable;  as  a  friend  he  was  th(Mightful, 
kind  and  loyal,  a  man  wlio  will  be  sadly  uiissed  by  his  fauiily 
and  many  friends. 
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IIOETICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AFFORDED  IN 
THE  STATE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

W.  H.  IIANCHETT^  SPAETA,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

When  WG  S2:>eak  of  Horticultural  Op2^ortunities  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  thoughts  of  a  large  portion  of  this  audience  fly 
away  to  the  sunnier  climes  of  California  or  the  gulf  states,  or 
protected  Michigan ;  and  when  we  intimated  that  there  are  horti- 
cultural opportunities  offered  right  here  in  Wisconsin  that  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  this  intelligent 
Association  you  feel  the  waves  of  skepticism  creeping  into  your 
minds  and  you  recall  the  many  times  that  the  wily  Tree  Tramp 
with  his  book  of  beautifully  colored  plates  has  inveigled  you 
into  parting  with  your  hard  earned  dollars  for  a  few  worthless 
novelties  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  as  you  have  attained  the 
necessary  intelligence  to  become  a  member  of  this  organization 
we  are  not  without  hope  that  you  have  learned  better  business 
methods  and  that  you  have  so  far  learned  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  that  you  will  recognize  a  good  thing  when  you  find  it 
and  reject  all  else. 

While  the  field  of  horticultural  opportunity  [may  not  be  as 
broad  in  Wisconsin  as  it  is  in  more  favored  locations  it  is 
broad  enough  so  that  every  member  of  this  Association  who 
owns  a  farm  home  may  profit  thereby  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. 

To  those  who  do  not  care  to  attempt  anything  in  this  line 
as  a  commercial  venture  there  always  remains  the  opportunity 
to  beautify  the  home  surroundings  by  the  judicious  planting 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  supplying 
the  home  table  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their  own 
gardens  thus  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their  home  surroundings 
and  increasing  the  joy  of  the  home  people. 

This  is  an  opportunity  that  all  should  embrace,  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  w^here  a  thorough  going  farmer  such  as  the 
members  of  this  Association  are  supposed  to  be,  plants  and 
cares  for  fruits  and  vegetables  with  the  primary  object  the 
supplying  of  the  needs  of  his  own  household  that  he  learns 
as  by  accident  from  the  surj)lus  of  a  fruitful  year  which  he  is 
able  to  dispose  of  to  his  less  provident  neighbors  that  the  land 
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thus  occupied  is  the  most  profitable  spot  on  his  farm.  Or  per- 
haps fho  wife  and  chihlrcn  leam,  that  while  the  lord  and  mas- 
ter is  busily  engaged  in  that  fascinating  occupation  of  ^'fatten- 
ing more  hogs  to  buy  more  land  to  raise  more  corn,"  that  they 
may  in  this  way  increase  the  beauty  of  the  home  surroundings 
and  finance  its  equipment  with  those  things  which  add  to  its 
comfort  and  contentment,  until  even  he  is  attracted  from  the 
subjects  of  his  most  solicitous  care  to  take  a  little  pride  and 
enjoyment  in  a  beautiful  farm  home. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to  the  fact  that  there 
arc  ample  opportunities  for  young  men  with  limited  capital 
to  engage  in  horticulture  as  an  occupation  Avith  the  full  as- 
surance that  they  uiake  it  a  means  of  a  livelihood  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  home  and  as  proof  of  this  I  wish  to  cite  a  few 
fiicts  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state. 

At  Sparta  this  year  approximately  $G0,000  worth  of  ber- 
ries were  marketed  through  the  fruit  association  as  the  product 
of  about  300  acres.  An  aero  of  Wealthy  apples  just  across 
the  river  in  Minnesota  brought  its  owner  c$400  for  a  single  crop 
on  the  trees  and  he  h^fd  not  put  any  labor  in  the  orchard  other 
than  to  mow  the  grass  for  several  years.  A  year's  product  of 
an  acre  of  grapes  was  sold  on  the  La  Crosse  market  for  over 
$400.  A  strav/berry  farm  in  St.  Croix  county  sold  a  single  crop 
from  about  16  acres  on  the  IMiuneapolis  jmarket  for  over 
$6,000.  A  party  near  Sparta  ])Ought  a  farm  for  $4,000,  run- 
ning into  debt  for  the  entire  amount,  and  planted  2%  acres  to 
blackberries  and  acres  of  red  raspberries  which  have  in 

seven  years  paid  in  net  profits  above  the  cost  of  all  labor  and 
expense  for  the  farm,  built  a  $1,500  barn  and  equipped  the 
farm  with  livestock  and  machinery.  The  product,  of  a  single 
half  acre  of  strawberries  near  Superior  was  sold  for  over  $500. 
The  product  of  a  little  orchard  containing  but  a  few  square 
rods  in  the  garden  of  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Ashland  brought 
its  owner  $00  in  one  season.  The  product  of  a  5  acre  cherry 
orchard  in  Ihe  Sturgeon  Bay  district  sold  this  past  season  for 
$3,300  and  its  o^vner  assures  me  that  during  the  past  twelve 
years  it  has  produced  tw^elve  crops. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  that  might  bo 
cited  showing  what  has  and  can  be  done  in  the  horticultural 
lino  in  this  state.  I  have  chosen  examples  from  several  parts 
of  the  state  to  show  that  opportunities  in  this  line  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  locality  but  may  be  found  in  most  any 
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part  of  the  state  if  one  will  but  take  lip  that  particular 
branch  which  is  adapted  to  the  location  in  which  he  lives. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  splendid  opportuni- 
ties for  young  men  of  nerve  and  ability  even  though  their 
available  sup|)]y  of  capital  is  limited  to  build  up  homes  and 
fortunes  in  that  region,  known  as  the  Bayfield  Peninsula  by 
becoming  pioneers  in  horticulture  there,  and  were  I  to  change 
locations  that  would  be  the  land  of  promise  that  I  would  seek, 
with  the  full  assurance  of  success. 

I  wish  to  drop  this  warning,  however.  Whenever  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  a  region  are  exploited  there  the  ever  ac- 
tive real  estate  agent  gets  busy  and  the  unwary  are  liable  to 
get  nnmercifully  taken  in.  The  nursery  agent  also  sees  his 
o])portunity  and  never  fails  to  take  advantage  of  it,  so  T  must 
advise  the  careful  inspection  of  land  before  purchase  and  that 
the  23rospective  planter  makes  sure  that  he  is  buying  advis- 
edly before  he  places  an  order  for  nursery  stock. 

In  things  pertaining  to  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  how 
to  plant,  and  how  to  cultivate,  I  would  advise  the  individual 
to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  our  State  Horticul- 
tural Society.  As  the  Experiment  Association  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  seed  grains,  and  forage  crops, 
so  the  Wisconsin  Plorticultural  Society  seeks  to  protect  the 
horticultural  ])lanter  and  a  few  volumes  of  its  reports  will 
form  a  valuable  reference  library  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  Wisconsin  horticulture. 


OPPOETIJ^TITIES  FOK  CO-OPERATIVE  WOPJv  IN 
■      NORTIIEEN  WISCONSIN. 

E.     J.     UELWICHE^     SUPEEIJ^TEJ^DEJTT     NOETIIERN"  SUB-STATION 
FARMS,  ASTILAND,  AVIS. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Wisconsin  offers  better  opportunities  for 
co-operative  work  with  tield  crops  than  does  the  northern  third 
of  this  state.  The  country  is  new,  only  a  few  varieties  of 
grains  and  forage  crops  have  been  tried  and  in  general  we 
may  say  that  no  standard  varieties  are  yet  wddely  cultivated. 
AgricnH  lire  tliere,  is  much  in  the  formation  stage  and  needs  to 
d(we]oped  along  all  lines.    New  varieties  of  grains  and 
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forago  crops  arc  under  trial  at  the  sub-stations,  at  SnjX'rior, 
Ashland  and  Iron  Kivcr.  As  soon  as  thosn  arc  found  to  he 
worthy  of  introduction  thcv  should  be  tried  hy  farmers  under 
a  greater  range  of  soil  conditions  in  order  to  further  test  their 
ada])tability  to  the  ncrthi'M-n  section,  irembcrs  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  a  rul(^  are  l^etter  iilt(d  to  carry  on  these  further  trials 
than  is  the  oi-dinarv  faiviier,  inasmucli  as  the  special  training 
you  haye  received  here  at  tlu^.  Agricultural  College'  has  made 
you  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  methods  of  experimentation. 
Consequently  much  valuable  data  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

During  the  ])ast  season  the  Agronomy  section  of  the  [N'orthern 
sub  stations  has  carried  on  co-o])eratiye  grain  and  forage  tests 
with  some  ninety  or  one  hundred  farmers  in  the  northern 
counties, — some  of  them  members  of  this  Association.  We 
haye  been  able  to  get  yaluable  data  as  to  the  yalue  of  some  of 
our  crops,  more  could  be  had  if  better  trained  men  were  to 
rnake  the  trials. 

This  co-operative  work  ought  to  be  of  great  yalue  to  this 
sr^ction  and  ought  to  offer  fine  financial  returns  to  growers  of 
the  grains  and  f(n';i,<^e  cro]\s  well  adajited  to  the  region.  There 
is  a  great  and  growing'  dcuand  for  good  seed  as  eyidenced  by 
the  number  of  inquiries  rcceiyed.  I  know  a  farmer  located 
near  AshLnud,  who  last  spring  sold  his  entire  crop  of  Oder- 
brucker  l)ai'"iey,  for  twiee  the  ayerage  market  price.  Oats, 
wheat,  corn,  and  clover  seed  are  also  in  demand.  The  quality 
of  seed  obtninablo  from  local  houses  is  often  poor — hence  the 
urgent  need  of  some  systematic  work  in  the  production  of  good 
home  raised  seeds.  As  soon  as  members  of  this  ^Association 
hava  demonstrated  that  thev  haye  seed  grain  better  than  the 
ordinary,  and  they  can  easily  do  that,  calls  for  such  seed  wdll 
increase  rapidly.  'Not  only  can  the  product  be  sold  to  local 
dealers,  but  also  directly  to  farmers.  ]\rembers  in  northern 
Wisconsin  who  advert'se  what  they  have  for  sale  will  haye  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their  surplus  at  good  figures. 

Not  only  is  this  producing  of  pure  bred  CTains  and  seeds  a 
paying  "orooo«^'tinn,  but  in  a  new  section  like  northern  Wis- 
consin it  affords  a  grand  o])T)ortunity  for  helping  in  the  de- 
velopaiient  of  the  ci^uutry.  "Few  things  will  aid  the  section 
more  than  the  introduction  of  yarieties  of  grains,  grasses  nud 
cloyers  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  northern  section.  Tlr^ 
members  of  the  Experiment  Association,  working  in  co-o]-»ern- 
tien  with  the  Exneriment  Station  can,  and  let  us  hope,  will 
accomplish  much  in  this  matter  of  dissemination  of  o-ood  s'^eds. 

Every  member  from  the  uortb(M'n  counties  should  C(Uisider 
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himself  something  of  a  missionary  in  helping'  along  the  cause 
of  good  farming  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood, — and 
the  best  sermon  he  can  preach  to  his  brother  farmer  is  that 
which  he  writes  out  in  green  and  gold  on.  his  own  farm  by 
means  of  good  crops  of  clover,  barley,  oats,  or  corn.  Nothing 
has  hindered  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  state  more  than  the  lazy,  shiftless,  unprogres- 
sive  moss-back,  who  posing  as  a  farmer,  pre-empted  the  land 
simply  to  dispoil  it  of  its  timber,  and  nothing  will  help  it 
more  than  the  presence  of  industrious,  intelligent  men,  who 
by  making  good  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  are  carving 
out  good  modern  farms.  Opportunities  for  co-operation  in 
all  lines  of  farming  in  northern  Wisconsin  are  numerous,  and 
the  fruit  thereof  is  bonnd  to  bo  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the 
co-operators  themselves,  but  the  whole  section  of  the  state  it- 
self. 


PUBLTCTTY  TO  EXPEraMENT  ASSOCIATIO^sT 
WORK. 

A.   J.  MEYEK,  irOWELT.^  MICUTGAlSr. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  W.  A.  E.  A. :  No  one 
realizes  more  fully  than  do  I,  the  inadequacy  of  paper  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  assigned  me,  and,  equally,  no  one  re- 
grets more  than  T,  the  situation  that  compels  my  absence  from 
this,  our  seventh,  annual  meeting. 

In  my  short  talk  to  you  last  year  I  suggested  that  it  might 
prove  beneficial  to  us  should  we  become  more  liberal  patrons 
of  the  agricultural  press.  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
our  mission  should  be  a  broader  one  than  that  of  merely  grow- 
ing seed  grains.  In  a  measure,  I  desire  to  make  this  paper  a 
sequel  to  the  one  already  alluded  to,  and  I  trust  that  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  to  offer  may  be  made  the  basis  of  formal  action 
at  your  regular  business  session. 

'Publicity  to  Experiment  Association  Work,"  does  not  ex- 
actly express  the  thought  I  wish  to  present  today.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  feel  that  our  organization  requires  very  little  pub- 
licity other  than  that  necessarily  resulting  froim  thorough, 
qopscieptious  effort  along  the  lines  indicated  by  our  leaders, 
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T.et  tlic  good  we  do  speak  for  iis  in  presenting  our  just  chiim 
to  public  favor.  We  who  live  iu  Farming  eonnnuuities,  know 
all  too  well  the  uiistrust  with  which  a  larg(^  proportion  of  the 
rural  population  view  the  acts  and  ])rofessions  of  those  whose 
affiliations  they  do  not  understand.  A^Mghbor  Smith  will  ac- 
cept with  eagerness  my  recommendation  of  a  new  variety  of 
barley  so  long  as  he  regards  me  merely  as  a  i)rother  farmer, 
l)ut  let  me  aj)proach  him  as  a  mend)er  of  the  W.  A.  E.  A.  with 
the  very  same  recommendation,  and  Neighbor  Smith  ])romptly 
sidesteps,  lie  immediately  jum])s  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
recommendation  is  not  without  bias,  and  reads  into  it  an  in- 
timation of  graft,  machine  politics,  or  some  other  vagary  that 
haunts,  too  commonly,  lhe  mind  of  the  oft-gulled  fanner. 

The  agricultural  world  is  full  of  Smiths.  They  are  the 
very  men  we  want  to  reach,  and  if  Ave  can  pound  our  gos})el 
into  them  without  their  knowing  it  we  shall  be  able  to  pile 
up  results,  fast  and  certain.  Tt  is  one  thing  to  grow  and  oifer 
for  sale  choice  varieties  of  seeds;  it  is  quite  a  different  prob- 
lem to  make  i)eople  buy.  We  can  do  it,  how^ever,  by  instituting 
a  campaign  of  education  that  shall  reach  every  farmer  in  the 
state  who  reads  an  agricultural  journal.  Teach  the  man  with 
the  scrub  grains  the  advantages  of  the  im])roved  varieties  and 
we'll  have  him  buying  our  seeds  a  lot  sooner  than  if  we  go  at 
him,  haunmer  and  tongs,  trying  to  convince  him,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Wisccaisin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association 
that  Silver  King  corn,  Oderbrucker  barley  or  Swedish  Select 
oats  are  the  proper  varieties  for  him  to  grow. 

There  is  a  market  in  Wisconsin  for  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  seed  grain  that  is  being  sold  there  at  present.  But  it  requires 
development.  I  believe  the  time  is  ri])e  for  our  organization 
to  open  up  that  market  by  each  one  of  us  doing  a  little  toward 
educating  the  grain  and  grass  growers  of  the  state  to  a  thor- 
ough realization  of  the  necessity  for  using  improved  varieties 
and  adopting  better  cultural  methods. 

I  might  urge  the  taking  u])  of  this  line  of  work  ])urely  from 
a  ])hilanthropic  standpoint,  as  a  just  and  fitting  return  to  th:' 
state  for  aid  given  us,  but  I  know  that  such  an  a])peal  lacks 
the  force  of  the  one  attuned  to  the  ''chink''  of  the  ''little  iron 
dollar."  Fellow  members,  we  are  considering  a  simple  question 
of  dollars  and  cents,  if  so  be  it  please  us  to  regard  it  in  no 
higher  light.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  membershi])  of 
our  organization,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  we  will  be 
compelled  to  take  some  concerted  action  in  order  to  open  u]) 
an  outlet  for  the  fancy  socmIs  we  grow.  Let  us  do  it  now  and 
2— Ex. 
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right  here  at  home  instead  of  waiting  and  finally  being  forced 
to  drum  up  trade  in  other  states.  Let  us  give  old  Wisconsin 
a  boost  by  leading  every  farmer  in  the  state  to  clamor  for  bet- 
ter seeds  and  incidentally,  pull  ourselves  up  a  notch  or  two  by 
the  bootstraps. 

'Now  how  can  all  this  be  accom])lished  ?  Let  your  business 
session  decide.  As  a  suggestion  [  would  offer  the  following 
general  scheme.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  our  society  pro- 
vide for  an  editor  and  six  associate  editors,  all  to  be  elected 
by  the  Executive  committe  rather  than  by  the  society  at  large. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  would 
be  glad  to  give  us  the  use  of  one  page  each  week,  not  to  exploit 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experianent  Association  or  to  ad- 
vertise our  seeds,  but  to  tell  its  60,000  readers  in  good  plain 
English  without  any  brass-band-between-act  vaudeville  the  ad- 
vantages of  good  seeds,  and  to  give  specific  instruction  in  re- 
gard, to  seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  the  re- 
sidtant  crops.  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  plan  the  year's 
work  and  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  articles  submitted  for 
publication.  The  '*re-hashing"  and  editing  of  the  original  mat- 
ter may  largely  be  left  to  the  associates.  There  should  be  no 
compensation  offered  or  expected  for  any  of  this  work.  A  can- 
vass of  the  society  will  locate  the  members  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  and  the  subject  they  desire  to  write  upon.  There 
are  a  hundred  other  details  that  I  cannot  present  in  a  neces- 
sarily short  paper. 

In  order  to  expedite  matters,  the  editor  elected  might  be 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  make  terms  with  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  or  such  other  journals  as  he  may  select  and  put 
the  scheme  into  operation.  It  would  mean  a  little  extra  work 
for  him  at  the  start,  but  would  gain  in  not  having  a  lot  of 
strange  ropes  to  learn  later  on.  Whatever  arrangements  are 
made  should  finally  be  approved  by  Secretary  Moore. 

On  first  thought,  it  will  appear  that  the  plan  I  propose 
is  one  that  im]:ioses  a  great  burden  upon  the  editorial  staff. 
If  their  work  is  rightly  ]danned,  however,  I  believe  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  considering  it  a  hardship.  Of  course,  we 
can't  use  a  man  on  the  staff  who  is  looking  for  a  '^snap." 

This  scheme  in  its  entirety  is  merely  suggestive  and  is  not 
offered  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration. I  give  it  simply  to  make  my  idea  of  '^Publicity  to 
Ex])eriment  Association  Work"  more  specific  than  I  could  by 
speaking  in  general  terms. 
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r.    ir.   EVEKETT,    KDlTOR,   \VIS("()NSIX   A(;  RI( '  E  F/F  I' K  [ST^ 

uaci.m;,  wis. 

The  \Vis('(,iisiii  Ai>ri('iiltiii"al  Kxjx'riinciit  Association  is  one 
of  the  st  r()ni>;'st  and  most  iiiiportani  or<;aiii/ations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultnral  knowledge  and  work,  in  existence.  1 
have  watched  its  d(>velo])in(Mit  and  growth  carefully,  and  I 
want  to  congratnlate  yon  individually  and  collectively  for  the 
good  woi'k  you  are  doing  in  i)lacing  Wisc(nisin  right  in  the 
front  rani'C  as  a  great  agricultural  state. 

Th(  re  are  many  strong  factors  in  connection  with  your  Asso- 
ciation that  are  not  found  in  other  organizations.  In  the  first 
place  your  ni8nd)ers  have  youth, — you  are  young  farmers,  full 
of  life  and  ambit i(;n.  Vou  are  all  students  of  one  school  and 
have  had  a  similar  training  and  one  adapted  to  the  conditions 
under  which  you  live.  You  are  scattered  over  the  state,  liv- 
ing on  your  own  farms  and  working  under  all  the  conditions 
of  soil,  moisture  and  climate  found  within  our  borders. 
S(;nie  of  you  are  experimenting  in  the  production  of  grains, 
others  are  growing  alfalfa,  while  others  are  stockmen,  dairy- 
men, horticulturists,  etc.  A'^ou  cover  all  branches  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  Avork  you  are  doing  is  of  untold  value  to  the 
farmers  everywhere  and  to  the  state  at  large. 

The  education  you  have  received  from  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  ])ractical  and  it  has  broadened  you  intel- 
lectually. It  (^nables  you  to  think  more  clearly,  to  reason  and 
to  sift  out  the  useful  from  the  useless;  what  we  all  need  is  to 
constantly  cultivate  the  mind.  AVe  need  to  study  and  think. 
T  once  heard  I'nck^  Theodore  Louis,  the  veteran  swine  breeder 
of  this  state,  who  but  a  shoi-t  tim(>  ago  ])assLMl  on  from  the 
labors  of  this  life,  say,  ''The  higher  w(>  clind)  the  broader  the 
field  of  vision  and  the  more  we  study  the  better  understanding 
we  have  our  own  ignorance.''  Never  was  a  more  truthful 
or  wiser  stateuu  iit  made.  T'ncle  Theodore  was  a  plain  German 
farmer  and  swine  l)r(>ed(  r,  but  he  was  a  student,  he  studied 
while  he  worked  and  unraveled  many  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  sciences  of  breeding  and  feeding  swine  and 
IicIjkmI  many  a  man  whose  vision  was  obscured  Ix^cause  he  had 
not  tried  to  hel])  himself  and  was  not  high  enough  u])  in  his 
own  business  to  see  clearly,  and  so  T  say  to  you  the  more  you 
train  and  cultivate  your  mind  the  better  will  you  cultivate 
your  fields. 
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The  first  thought  of  ovory  man  who  works  is  profit,  but  the 
farmer  must  look  a  little  further  into  the  future  than  men  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits,  for  his  profits  depend  largely  upon  the 
productiveness  of  his  farm  coupled  with  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He  must  put  into  prac- 
tice such  methods  of  culture  as  will  increase  and  conserve  the 
fertility  of  his  soil.  Land  is  continually  increasing  in  price, 
labor  is  scarce  and  expansive  and  larger  crops  must  be  pro- 
duced in  less  acres.  Niter-gathering  crops  must  be  gTown  to 
enrich  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  and  enough  live  stock  must  be  kept 
to  consume  all  of  the  crops  grown,  thus  making  the  most  of  the 
feeding  value  of  crops  and  saving  the  manurial  value  as  well, 
which  must  l)e  fed  back  to  the  land.  Clover,  live  stock  and 
crop  rotation  coupled  with  good  culture  will  maintain  a  fertile 
soil  and  bring  prosperity. 

I  see  faruiers  everywhere  who  just  make  one  hand  wash  the 
other.  They  do  not  get  ahead.  They  work  hard,  but  some- 
how they  do  not  seem  to  understand  their  business.  They  do 
not  understand  the  science  of  agriculture.  Science  means,  to 
know,  and  these  men  do  not  know  the  truth  about  farming. 
Do  you  know  what  ails  such  farmers  ?  It  is  because  they  don't 
read,  study,  and  reason,  they  refuse  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to 
think. 

A  man  may  turn  a  good  furrow,  but  if  he  does  not  know 
whether  to  plow  deep  or  shallow  or  whether  the  furrow  slice 
should  lie  down  flat  or  b?  left  on  edge,  he  can  not  be  called  a 
successfid  farmer,  for  he  does  not  know  why  he  plows  thus  and 
so  does  not  understand  the  science* — the  truth  about  plowing. 
He  is  a  mechanical  worker.  Another  man  may  be  a  liberal 
feeder  of  dairy  cows,  give  them  all  they  will  eat,  yet  if  he  does 
not  know  something  about  the  composition  of  milk  and  feeds 
and  the  influence  that  feeds  exert  upon  animal  growth,  life  and 
character,  he  can  not  be  called  a  wise  feeder  for  he  does  not 
understand  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged' — does  not 
Ivuow  the  truth  about  it.  He,  too,  is  a  mechanical  worker — a 
machine — works  with  his  hands  but  not  with  his  head. 

What  ails  this  class  of  men,  why  are  they  content  to  go 
through  life  working  hard  with  the  hands  but  refusing  to  cul- 
tivate' the  mind;  turning  away  from  the  light  as  it  shines  out 
through  the  agricultural  press  and  from  hundreds  of  other 
sources  ?  Men  educate  thcj:nselves,  become  successful  in  life 
to  a  marked  degree  by  reading  and  thinking. 
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TIkm'o  aro  ninny  opport  unil  ics  for  Irainiiiii,'  the;  mind,  cliict' 
among  wliich  is  the  aiii'icnlt ural  [)i'('ss.  It  is  tho  farmer's 
teacher,  his  school,  his  agricultural  college,  his  experiment  as- 
sociation, his  veterinary  college,  his  horticultural  and  poultry 
instructor,  his  question  box.  It  goes  to  him  once  a  week, 
chuck  full  of  facts  about  his  business.  If  it  is  edited  by  a 
man  who  knows  practical  agriculture  and  understands  all  of 
the  conditions  nnder  which  farmers  he  seeks  to  help,  live  and 
work,  if  he  has  been  a  farmer  himself  and  knows  from  years 
of  oxperi(nice.  then  his  sympathies  are  right,  his  heart  is  in 
his  work,  he  gets  close  to  his  constituency  and  stays  there; 
farmers  have  confidenca  in  him,  and  the  paper  he  sencis  to 
them  is  the  strongest  of  all  factors  created  to  help  them  solve 
the  problems  constantly  before  them. 

The  Agricultural  College  has  done  and  is  (l(Mug  a  splendid 
work  for  farmers,  it  is  constantly  clearing  up  the  mysteries  of 
agriculture  and  helping  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Yonr  Association  has  not  an  equal  among  kindred  or- 
ganizations in  its  ability  to  get  close  to  the  truth  abont  agri- 
culture and  to  scatter  correct  ideas  among  the  farmers  of  the 
state.  Xo  organization  has  done  more  for  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  past  than  the  State  Dairymen's  Association.  The  cheese 
makers  and  bntter  makers  are  organized,  we  have  several  strong 
live  stock  breeders'  associations,  the  horticulturists,  poultrymen, 
beekecqxrs,  and  other  interests  are  organized  and  all  are  doing 
s])lendid  work,  but  none  of  these  institutions  nor  all  of  them 
combined  have  the  power  possessed  by  the  agricultural  press 
in  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge — in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  agriculture  among  the  masses.  It  carries  the  de- 
liberations of  this  and  all  similar  organizations  to  a  multitude 
of  farmers,  avIio  are  too  busy  to  attend  all  such  meetings  in 
person,  but  who  have  time  to  read  th(>ir  farm  ])a])ers  ami  to 
kec])  in  close  touch  with  the  advancement  constantly  being  uuule 
in  their  ])rof(^ssiou.  The  editor  of  a  good  agricultural  ])a]~>er 
selects,  boils  down  and  ])ublishes  only  such  matter  as  is  of 
direct  value  to  his  readers.  Th(^  matter  is  fresh,  tinudy  and 
hel})ful.  In  no  other  way  can  all  of  this  valuahle  infornuition 
h'd  conv(>yed  to  the  class  whom  it  is  intended  to  Ix^nefit. 

As  a  class  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  bulletins,  reports, 
etc.  They  do  not  understand  numy  of  the  terms  in  such  pub- 
lications and  the  figures  and  tabl(\s  are  oft(Mi  unintelligible  to 
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thciii.  It  costs  a  vast  amoimt  of  money  to  y)ii])lish  and  distril)- 
nte  snch  literatnro  and  it  does  not  aceoiii])lish  thr>  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  remains  for  the  agricultural  editor 
to  sift  out,  condense,  simplify,  and  make'  plain  the  facts,  a^. 
found  by  the  Agricultural  College,  your  Association  and  other 
like  organizati(.ns,  so  that  farmers  hecome  interested  at  once 
and  acquire  ])ractical  useful  knowledge  therohy. 

The  cost  of  all  this  valuable  work  is  biit  a  trifl(^  to  the  far- 
mer, probably  not  more  than  one  cent  a  week,  and  to  you  and  all 
other  institutions  seeking  to  hel])  the  agriculture  of  .  the  state 
and  nation,  the  cost  is  nothing,  (yan^yoii  not  realize  the  power 
and  value  of  this  medium  through  which  you  s])eak  to  60,000 
or  more  farmers  without  cost  ^  Do  you  not  understand  that  if 
you  would  at  once  become  w^ell  known  for  the  good  work  you 
are  doing,  you  must  use  the  columns  of  such  a  paper  i 

There  is  no  ])ower,  gentlemen,  that  equals  the  agricultural 
press  in  its  ability  to  convey  facts  and  to  impress  than.  You 
may  make  a  valuable  discovery  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  of 
this  state  and  you  may  shout  it  from  the  housetops,  but  it 
Avill  be  several  years  before  you  or  your  discovery  will  become 
known ;  but  if  yon  will  go  to  a  paper  like  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist w^ith  your  information  nearly  every  farmer  in  this 
great  state  will  know  about  you  and  what  you  have  done,  in 
one  week's  time. 

The  agricultural  press  goes  to  its  readers  regularly  52  times 
a  year,  its  pages  are  replete  with  useful  practical  up-to-date 
information.  It  is  the  farmer's  friend  and  adviser  and  has 
great  powder  in  shaping  public  opinion.  It  advocates  what  is 
good  for  citizens  and  state.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of 
any  corporation  or  clique.  It  seeks  not  to  injure  any  man 
nor  belittle  any  worthy  undertaking.  It  is  constantly  seek- 
ing the  truth  and  is  fearless  in  advocating  right  principles  and 
correct  ideas  as  well  as  in  denouncing  wrong  methods  and  dis- 
honest acts.  It  can  not  be  coaxed  nor  hired  to  admit  any- 
thing to  its  columns  of  a  doubtful  character  or  that  may  prove 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  its  readers.  The  editor 
of  a  good  agricultural  paper  stands  between  the  public  and 
the  farmers  who  read  his  ]:>aper.  He  is  ever  alert  in  their  be- 
half and  seeks  to  guard  their  interests  as  he  would  his  own. 
He  has  their  confidence  and  they  come  to  him  daily  in  large 
numbers  for  advice  which  is  given  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
They  lean  on  him  and  trust  him  because  he  is  painstaking 
and  careful  in  their  behalf  and  has  never  knov/ingly  given 
them  bad  advice. 


Wtsconsui  xigricullHt'al  Kxpcrimcnf  Associal ion. 

.This  Association,  as  well  as  ovorv  other  orf>anizatioii  oroated 
for  tho  l)ett(M'in('iit  of  in.'iiikiiul  ihmmIs  juihlicitv,  and  1  want  to 
impress  nix^n  yoii  the  jxtwcr  and  Naliic  of  iho  aiiricnltui'al 
])r('ss  in  tliis  rcsjtcci.  ThtTc  is  no  way  in  \vhi(di  yon  can  ac- 
coni])lish  so  ninch  for  th;'  anricnltnrc  of  tlic  state  and  l)riniJ:  so 
much  credit  to  yonrsel\'(-s  indi\'i(lnally  and  collectively  as  hy 
the  liberal  irsc  of  th;>  agricnltnral  ])a])ers  that  circulate  in  yonr 
state.  When  yon  have  fonnd  out  something"  that  is  of  vahi 
to  farmers  i>'enerally,  i>'o  to  y<inr  ])a))ei'  with  it.  The  editor 
will  always  he  <»]ad  to  ])nhlish  it  and  to  i;ive  yon  fnll  cnnlit. 
I  receive  many  letters  e\'ery  (hiy  asking  for  information  ahont 
growing  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  vetches,  ra])e,  clover,  millet,  silo 
constrnction,  dairy  rations,  swine  feeding,  etc..  (^very  one  of 
which  is  answered  either  throngh  the  ])a.per  aver  which  I  pre- 
side or  by  mail.  Farmers  arc^  hnngry  for  information.  They 
are  ambilions  to  succeed  and  to  get  on  in  the  world,  they  are 
constantly  urged  by  their  agricultural  ])aper  to  sow  clean  pure 
seed,  to  grade  u])  their  herds  and  flocks,  to  build  silos,  etc., 
and  they  want  them  from  ]u^actical  farmers  like  yourselves. 
A  farmer  has  more  confidence  in  the  advice  he  gets  from  a 
man  who  has  met  success  in  the  same  line  of  effort,  than  that 
from  any  other  source  on  earth.  He  believes  in  the  success- 
ful farmers  and  likes  to  read  about  his  methods,  so  T  say  to 
you,  let  your  light  shin?  through  your  farm  paper.  Tell  the 
famners  what  you  are  doing,  how  you  do  it  and  the  results. 
That  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  in  which  yon  can  make 
this  Association  the  greatest  factor  in  agricultural  advance- 
ment in  existence  and  also  do  yourselves  and  the  farmers  of 
your  state  the  most  good. 

There  is  another  ])(>int  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
press  that  is  of  interest  to  yon  as  breeders  of  grains  and  live 
stock,  and  that  is  the  ])ul)licity  such  a  ])a])er  can  give  to  your 
businrss  wants.  Many  of  you  are  growing  seed  grains  and 
ra'sing  ])nrc  bred  live  stock  foi-  which  you  want  a  mark(»t. 
There  is  a  great  field  in  this  direction.  You  haven't  begun  to 
enter  it  and  have  no  idea  of  th?  inquiries  T  am  getting  daily 
for  (3derbrucker  seed  barlev,  Swedish  Select  oats,  Wiscons'n 
i\o.  7  and  S  seed  corn,  etc.  Every  in(piiry  is  answered  and 
the  writer  is  referred  to  some  one  who  is  or  who  has  advertised 
such  seeds  in  season  and  th?  furthei-  assurance  is  given  ihat 
such  advertiser  is  reliable  and  honorable. 

Some  men  seem  to  have  a  mistaken  i(h>a  about  advertising. 
They  seem  to  thiidv  that  if  they  can  get  a  circular  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  is  in  need  of  what  they  have  to  sell, 
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that  it  is  the  best  kind  of  advertising.  They  forget  the  fact 
that  no  one  has  time  or  nse  for  circulars  and  that  they  are 
usually  thrown  away  unread.  They  also  forget  that  it  will 
cost  $1^  to  $15  to  have  printed  and  mail  1,000  circulars, 
and  that  for  $2  or  $3  they  can  publish  the  facts  contained  in 
the  circular,  in  an  agricultural  paper  where  it  w^ill  be  seen  by 
GO, 000  fanners  who  are  buyers. 

If  you  are  producing  something  that  you  desire  to  sell  to 
farmers  there  is  but  one  economical  and  effectual  method  of 
disi)osing  of  it,  and  that  is  by  advertising  in  the  agricultural 
pa])ers  that  have  a  good  circulation. 

Such  a  paper  is  the  most  •  constant,  powerful  and  helpful 
friend  that  the  farmers  have  today,  and  yet  I  know  of  farm- 
ers who  do  not  take  such  a  paper  nor  any  other  kind.  What 
do  you  think  of  such  men  i  Is  there  any  help  for  the  man 
who  won't  help  himself  ?  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which 
such  men  can  be  made  intelligent  farmers?  Can  yon  think 
of  any  scheme  by  which  their  powers  of  reasoning  may  be 
set  agoing?  Can  they  be  reached  and  made  to  see  themselves 
as  they  really  are?  It  won't  do  to  tie  such  a  man  np  a  tree 
where  he  can  not  get  away  and  then  tell  hirn  that  he  doesn't 
know  anything  that  he  is  not  an  intelligent  farmer,  that  he  is 
chuck  fnll  of  self  conceited  notions. 

This  Association,  through  its  individual  members,  by  pre- 
cept and  example  and  a  little  personal  exertion  or  persuasion, 
perhaps,  can  do  more  in  arousing  this  class  of  farmers,  in  stir- 
ring them  np  and  opening  their  eyes  to  the  possibility  before 
them,  than  all  other  influences  together.  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  do  anything  with  them  in  any  way  which  will  lead  them  to 
think  that  they  are  being  taught  anything.  They  don't  pro- 
pose to  be  advised  by  any  one  for  they  know  it  all  now.  Yon 
mnst  show  them  quietly.  Let  yonr  methods,  crops,  live  stock 
and  whole  farm  be  a  constant  living  example  for  them.  The 
truth  about  agriculture  will  slowly  soak  into  them  and  they 
will  begin  to  take  notice  and  to  ask  questions.  When  that 
ti;ne  comes  there  is  hope  for  them. 
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HON.    J.    :\r.   TRUE,    DAIJABOO^   SAUK  COUNTY. 

Of  the  world's  groat  industries,  Agriculture  seems  to  have 
been  the  least  progressive.  In  all  countries,  in  its  early  stages, 
it  has  been  satisfied  by  rude  and  wasteful  processes  to  rob 
the  soil  of  its  fertility  to  meet  its  immediate  walits,  regard- 
less of  future  needs  or  capability  of  production. 

Scarcely  any  agricultural  section  'of  our  own  country  has 
escaped  this  period  of  ignorant  or  thoughtless  waste  of  natural 
resources,  so  long  as  its  virgin  soil  needed  only  to  be  indiffer- 
ently cultivated  to  produce  a  harvest;  and  men  were  brought 
to  a  consideration  of  better  methods  only  by  the  failure  of  a 
deteriorated  soil  longer  to  respond  to  their  ruinous  practices. 

Some  of  us  remeuiber  when  the  AVisconsin  farmer's  revenue 
was  almost  completely  dependent  upon  his  wheat  crop ;  Avhen 
his  live  stock  consisted  of  the  farm  team  and  a  few  cattle  and 
h(.gs  running  upon  the  commons  or  upon  the  public  highway. 
The  farmer  of  those  days  had  few  progressive  ideas.  He  was 
not  actively  seeking  for  the  n,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  dis- 
trustful of  any  thought  or  method  that  was  at  variance  with 
long-held  and  firmly  established  opinions  and  practices. 

The  average  farmer  was  almost  of  necessity  narrow  in  his 
views  of  public  affairs,  and  often  mean  in  his  administration 
of  personal  matters.  He  took  little  interest  in  the  business 
Avorld,  and  when  he  had  occasion  to  deal  with  it  he  felt  com- 
])elled  to  act  largely  upon  the  defensive,  to  protect  himself 
from  his  better  posted  and  often  unscrupulous  opponent. 

Frequently  he  emerged  from  the  contact  conscious  that  he 
had  been  over-reached,  and  in  consequence  he  became  sore  and 
distrustful  of  business  men  generally,  and  sought  means  where- 
by he  might  get  even  with  him  wnth  who.u  he  would  next  deal. 

TJiis  prompted  the  putting  of  the  ])oor  grain  in  the  middle 
of  the  sack;  the  over-feeding  of  livestock  just  before  weighing 
for  sale,  and  a  score  of  other  disre]^utable  practices,  often 
quoted  to  jirove  the  uu^anness  of  the  farmer. 

He  has  been  the  special  victim  of  the  lightning-rod  agents; 
patent  right  venders ;  peddlers  of  ''Cheap  John''  goods ;  school 
apparatus  chats,  and  tree  merchants.  In  derision  he  has  been 
hailed  as  ''granger,"  '-'buckwheat,"  and  "hay-seed,"  by  brainless, 
flippant,  representatives  of  the  "upper  class."    In  politics  he 
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has  been  duped,  and  used  by  tho  crafty  leader  to  furnish  votes, 
while  his  intcfrests  have  been  disregarded  or  discriminated 
against. 

There  is  little  wonder  then,  that  nnder  snch  inflnences  the 
farmer  became  narrow,  sonr,  and,  conseqnently,  n(m-progres- 
sive. 

That  agricnltnre  at  the  i)resent  time  is  so  far  advanced 
from  conditions  jnst  described,  is  attributable  in  general 
terms,  to  agricultural  education.  Perhaps  not  all  the  poten- 
tial influences  would  in  a  technical  sense  be  termed  educa- 
tional ;  neither  has  the  education  employed  been  always  tech- 
nically agricultural,  but  the  reason  that  the  farmer  of  today 
differs  so  much  from  the  farmer  of  fifty  years  ago  may  be 
traced  to  observation,  study,  and  the  practice  of  new  ideas 
and  new  methods  largely  suggested  l)y  leaders  of  thought  and 
investigation  along  agricultural  lines. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  instrumentality  that  has  done  more 
to  scatter  broadcast  the  leaven  of  improvement  in  agricultural 
conditions  than  the  Farmers'  Institute.  The  bringing  direct- 
ly to  the  farmer,  by  a  brother  farmer,  of  experiences  and 
actual  results  attained  in  his  work, — making  up  the  gospel  of 
easier  methods,  larger  ])roductions,  and  better  prices,  started 
a  wave  of  thought,  experimentation,  and  actual  work,  that 
has  produced  wonderful  results. 

When  the  Farmers'  -Institutes  were  first  started  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  farmers  of  the  state  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  Many  would  not  attend  the  meetings,  others 
went  to  criticise  or  ridicule,  while  open  opposition  and  dis- 
turbance from  farmers  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

In  every  community  some  men  were  found  who  accepted 
the  teachings  of  the  Institute  and  practiced  them  upon  their 
farms.  Incredulous  neighbors  noted  results,  and  in  time  fell 
in  line,  usually  wn'thout  giving  credit  to  the  sonrce  of  informa- 
tion until  today  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  state  who 
is  not  receiving  direct  benefit  from  the  teachings  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Through  this  means  was  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  i  nproved  methods  of  dairying,  the  difference  in 
profit  between  good  and  ]:>oor  dairy  cows — resulting  in  the 
Babcock  milk  test ;  the  silo,  dragging  and  shallow  cultivation 
of  corn, — the  best  methods  of  handling  and  applying  stable 
manures,  the  balanced  ration  for  live  stock,  and  a  score  of 
other  practical  questions  that  had  not  previously  been  given 
attention. 
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It  is  true,  mistakes  were  made  in  tlu^  early  Institute  (lavs; 
extravaj2,'ant  stat(Mnen1s  were  made,  and  meth(uls  recommended 
that  were  not  advisjihle,  and  I  he  work  was  hindered  thereby. 
To  ilhistrate,  th(^  reeomnienchition  of  the  hnil(linf>'  of  ehea}) 
woo(hni  silo  did  nineh  to  discredit  a  good  thing  in  our  state. 

Ihit  I  am  1o(hiv  sn])])ose(l  to  exi'rcise  th(^  gift  of  ])ro])hecy  and 
talk  of  "The  Futnn^  of  Agricnltni-e/' 

Had  it  been  ])ossil)le,  fifty  years  ago,  to  have  held  a  meet- 
ing like  this,  and  had  somenn;'  in  discnssing  the  topic  assigned 
me  today,  truthfully  predicted  what  has  since  taken  ])lace  in 
agricultural  advancement,  his  reputation,  if  not  his  liberty, 
woukl  have  been  jeopardized.  To  us  it  seems  impossible  that 
an  equal  advance  in  agricultural  thougkt,  method,  and  result, 
can  bf'  made  during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  to  that  of  a  like 
period  just  passed,  and  it  .is  doubtful  if  the  gains  to  be  made 
can  be  as  striikng,  not  to  say  s])ectacular — as  in  the  recent 
past; — but  as  in  the  ])erfecting  (;f  a  difficult  piece  of  machin- 
ery, fin;>r  and  more  intricate  w^ork  is  required  than  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  frame  work,  so  the  new  work  in  agriculture 
will  be  of  higher  character  and  better  quality. 

Our  farmers  are  ceasing  to  be  frightened  at  the  use  of 
scientific  research  as  ap]:)lied  to  their  work,  and  from  this  field 
large  drafts  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

Agricultural  colb>g(^s,  ex})eriment  stations,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Department  of  Agriculture  will  undoubtedly  furnish 
much  'material  consideration  and  adoption.  There  may  be 
some  danger  that  these  influences  may  be  compromised  by  a 
tendency  to  allow  theory  to  overshadow  ])ractical  work,  and  to 
overfeed  the  farmers  upon  undigested  or  overestimated  prop(»si- 
tions,  but  the  coming  farmer  can  be  counted  u])on  to  largely 
regulate  these  matters  by  his  own  ])ractical  judgment. 

I  think  I  am  saf(>  in  ])redictlng  that  in  the  future  agricid- 
tur(^  will  be  ('(.nducted  mor(>  thoughtfully,  more  intensively, 
aiid  that  as  a  vocation  it  Avill  gain  in  ])opulai'ity. 

Thought  induces  study,  and  study  leads  to  investigation 
that  ])r()(luces  results.  Too  much  agricultural  work  is  yet 
done  thoughtlessly,  (^istoms  ])r(n'ail  that  liav(^  Ixhmk  ne  habits, 
l)ased  upon  theories  that  never  had  anv  ])ractical  v'alu(>,  a.ud  are 
followT(l  from  mere  force  of  habit. 

In  the  futui'(%  the  faruuM-  will  consider  his  fai'm  as  a  dis- 
tinct ])ropos^tion  with  which  1o  deal.  lie  will  study  the 
character  of  its  soil,  or  soils,  and  their  ada])talion  lo  lb.'  grow- 
ing of  different  cro])s,  th(^  best  fertilizers  availabl(\  and  the 
soil  and  crop  to  which  they  are  best  applicable,  and  the  in- 
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flr.ence  of  (lilferciit  methods  of  cultivation  upon  soils  and 
crops,  lie  Avill  consider  his  location  with  reference  to  mar- 
kets as  helping  to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  his 
work.  In  the  selection  of  seeds  for  planting,  as  well  as  in 
the  breeding  of  farm  animals,  he  will  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  i)roverb  that  ''Like  begets  like/'  and  will  form  high  and 
correct  ideas  of  quality.  To  do  this  he  will  of  necessity  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  best  specimens  of  breeds  and  their 
peculiarly  strong  points,  that  in  selecting  he  may  adapt  theui 
to  his  far  in  and  chosen  work. 

In  his  farm  buildings  and  surroundings  he  will  consult 
comfort,  convenience,  and  taste.  The  farmer's  home  will  lack 
none  of  those  conveniences  of  heating,  lighting,  water  supply, 
and  sanitary  construction  that  we  find  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  these  he  will  be  free  from  burdensome  rates 
charged  his  city  friends. 

The  agriculture  of  the  future  will  be  more  intensive.  The 
element  of  waste  now  enters  too  largely  into  farm  operations, 
waste  of  labor,  waste  of  soil  resources,  waste  of  products.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  labor-saving  machinery  is  to  enter  still 
more  largely  into  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  of  the  farm- 
ing of  the  future.  As  today  it  enables  us  to  do  infinitely 
more  work  and  in  better  form  than  did  the  methods  of  our 
fathers  accdmplish,  so  in  the  future  will  it  perfect  work  al- 
ready commenced,  and  enter  new  fields  of  operation.  The 
farmer  of  today  hesitates  to  buy  the  improved  machine  put 
upon  the  market  this  year,  because  he  feels  sure  that  next 
year's  output  will  possess  some  marked  improvement  over 
the  present. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  reach  the  capabilities  of  farm 
production,  even  in  our  more  advanced  districts.  We  pretend 
to  cultivate  too  much  land,  with  the  result  that  little  is  han- 
dled, while  broad  acres  of  rich  soil  upon  nearly  every  farm  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  useless  and  unsightly  brush  and  rank 
weeds,  or  from  want  of  proper  drainage  is  inaccessible  and 
practically  worthless  for  farm  purposes. 

With  the  increase  of  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
corres])onding  necessity  for  larger  farm  production,  farms 
must  be  worked  more  intensively,  '^ot  only  must  every  rod 
]")roduce  some  useful  crop,  but  by  intelligent  selection  of  seed, 
thorough  preparation  of  soil,  and  economy  of  space  in  grow- 
ing, the  chances  of  production  will  be  largely  increased. 

In  the  handling  of  live  stock,  debit  and  credit  will  be  kept 
with  the  different  animals,  and  only  those  retained  which  show 
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the  largest  perc(  ntago  of  i)rofit,  and  selection  for  Ijreediiio-  pur- 
poses from  such  animals  will  produce  progeny  with  the  high- 
est capabilities. 

It  is  said  that  the  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil  company  are 
largely  re])r(vsent(>(l  by  what  is  o1)tained  from  the  by-])roducts 
of  the  industry;  w^hile  in  our  great  ])acking  establishments  not 
a  ])article  of  the  slaught(^red  animal  goes  to  waste. 

So  the  farmer  of  th?  future  will  discover  means-  whereby 
many  by-prodncts  that  are  now  wasted,  or  used  for  results  in 
a  crude  way,  may  be  (inade  to  contribute  to  his  revenue. 

It  has  b(^en  demonstrated  that  much  of  the  refuse  of  agricul- 
tural products  may  be  converted  into  alcohol,  capable  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises  of  performing  the  same  work  for  which 
gasoline  is  now  so  extensively  used.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  now  pushing  investigation,  and 
while  work  in  this  direction  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Standard  Oil  company  and  its  emissaries  in  congress,  it 
may  safely  be  counted  among  the  coming  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 

With  tb,e  general  at>tractive  outlook  for  agriculture  that 
is  already  apparent,  and  wdth  the  undoubted  assurance,  that  its 
future  is  to  increase  in  interest  and  profit,  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  wonder  at  the  general  trend  of  popular  sentiment  to- 
ward agricultural  pursuits.  Wealth  acquired  in  other  chan- 
nels is  being  invested  in  farm  and  live  stock  enterprises.  Onr 
agricultural  colleges  are  thronged  by  bright  young  men  who 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  wisely  choose  this  field  rather 
than  the  already  overcrowded  ones  of  the  so-called  professions, 
and  many  of  these  young  men  come  from  city  homes. 

Yes,  agriculture  is  surely  coming  into  its  rightful  position 
among  the  world's  industries.  The  farmer  will  cease  to  be 
considered  society's  jest;  the  sharper's  plunder;  or  the  poli- 
tician's dupe.  He  will  recognize  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
him  if  he  really  wishes  and  appreciates  it. 

To  the  ]:)resent  telephone  and  rural  mail  service  is  to  be  added 
the  parcel's  post,  and  ])ostal  saving's  bank.  He  must  soot 
overcome  that  unaccountable  ])reju(lice  so  tenaciously  held  by 
many  against  good  roads  movements,  an  enterprise  from 
which  he  will  surely  rea])  greatcu-  benefits  than  the  represen- 
tative of  any  other  avocation. 

In  ^*the  good  time  coming,"  Avhile  the  responsibility  and 
activity  of  the  farmer  will  in  no  sense  be  diminished, — for  the 
old  adage  will  still  hold,  that, 
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^'Jie  who  by  the  phjw  would  thrive, 
Himself  iniist  either  hold  or  drive," 

muscular  streugth  will  be  secondary  in  importanoa  to  mental 
activity. 

While  1  distinctly  remember  the  pecidiarities  of  belief  and 
method  of  the  agriculture  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  sino3 
then  been  constantly  in  place  and  disposition  to  note  the  mar- 
velous changes  that  have  occurred,  my  faith  today  is  so  great 
in  the  future  of  agriculture,  that  T  count  it  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  advanced  age,  that  I  may  not  personally  have  a 
larger  part  in  its  accomplishment. 


COOPERATIONS^  OF  THE  EXPEEIMEIS^T  ASSOCIA- 
TION WITH  PI^BLIC  SCHOOLS  IX  THE  DIS- 
SEMIXATIOX  OF  GOOD  SEED. 

SUPT.  G.  W.  DAVIES,  NORTH  FREEDOM^  SAUK  COUNTY. 

Wisconsin's  motto  is  ''Forward."  Our  nation's  motto  signi- 
fies that  in  union  there  is  strength.  The  subject  of  this  pa- 
per combines  the  sentiment  of  both  mottoes  in  suggesting  the 
union  or  co-opertaion  of  school  and  farm  interests  in  this  for- 
ward movement  for  the  dissemination  of  pure  seed  throughout 
state  and  nation. 

The  school  should  train  for  vocation.  We  ■  should  look  to 
the  farm  for  the  farmers  of  the  future,  hence  we  must  look  to 
the  country  school  to  furnish  the  technical  training  that  will 
fit  our  farm  boys  and  girls  for  a  useful  farm  career. 

Now  that  agriculture  is  being  taught  in  our  schools,  we  should 
seek  every  means  possible  to  make  the  teaching  more  practical 
that  more  good  may  result. 

The  co-operation  of  this  Experiment  Association  with  th? 
schools  in  the  dissemination  of  good  seed,  will  be  a  powerful 
influence  that  will  be  felt  in  many  ways,  and  I  anticipate  a 
bountiful  harvest  of  ripened  grain. 

In  addressing  Vou,  I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  to  an  un- 
selfish body  of  men — men  whose  motive  it  is  to  place  Wiscon- 
^5in  in  the  front  rank  of  states  as  a  seed  producer. 

.N^o  other  factor  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  any  great  move- 
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ment  as  that  it  be  backed  by  men,  "hi^h  iniudr'!!  lueii, 
men  who  their  duties  know,  but  knowing  their  rii>hts,  dare 
maintain."  Kni(Tson  says,  ^'the  truest  test  of  civilization  is 
not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops;  l)ut  th(^ 
kind  of  men  the  countrv  turns  out,"  and  J.  G.  Holland  would 
add,  ''Tall  men,  sun  ci'owuful,  who  live  above  the  fog  in  ])ublic 
duty  and  in  private  thinking."  Then  let  ns  have  our  regis- 
tered cattle  and  horses,  our  ])ure  bred  and  pedigreed  corn  or 
barl(>y,  cared  for  and  im])r()V(Ml  by  jnnr  hrcd  men. 

ERADICATION  OF  WEEDS. 

We  can  not  hope  to  properly  spread  the  gospel  of  pure  bred 
seeds  w^hile  we  allow  our  fields  and  our  grain  to  be  infested 
with  troublesome  weeds  or  weed  seeds.  As  stated  in  that  mo.st 
valuable  and  artistic  bidletin,  "Farm  Weeds  of  Canada,"  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agricultnre  at  Ottawa,  "There  is 
no  weed  known  which  can  not  be  eradicated  by  constant  at- 
tention if  only  the  nature  of  its  growth  be  understood." 

Too  much  atres's  can  not  be  laid  on  the  econouiy  of  using 
well  cleaned  seed  for  all  crops,  even  if  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  high  price  has  to  be  paid  for  it.  In  this  connection  it 
seems  wise  to  adopt  the  ])lan  of  growing  one's  own  seed  grain, 
carefully  selected  to  a  desired  ty]>e,  upon  a  plot  of  land  espe- 
cially prepared  and  kept  clean  for  the  purpose.  The  institu- 
tion of  such  a  plan  of  securing  high  class  seed  will  affect  the 
condition  of  the  whole  of  a  man's  farm  ;  for  he  will  have  an 
eloquent  object  lea^on  of  w^hat  a  large  yield  may  be  i)roduced 
by  careful  Avork  on  a  small  area,  and  also  how  much  larger 
monetary  returns  may  be  secured  in  his  whole  cro])  by  ado])t- 
ing  similar  measures. 

GOOD   SEED   JN   EAU   CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

Miss  Lura  A.  Ijiirce,  superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  county 
schools,  has  a  very  practical  and  efficient  way  of  getting  valua'i)le 
agricultural  bulletins  in  every  school  library  in  her  county  by 
preparing  a  list  of  bulletins  desired  for  school  usie,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  of  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
forwarded  to  eivery  teacher  for  signature  of  name  and  ad- 
dress, with  recpiest  that  it  be  mailed  at  once.  When  an  es- 
])ecially  good  bulletin  or  circular  is  published  either  by  the 
state  or  Tnited  States  Departments  a  list  of  teachers'  names 
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is  sent  to  the  ])e])artment,  asking  that  they  receive  the  l)ulletin 
for  school  use. 

Miss  Burce  is  also  distributing  good  farm  seeds  as  well  as 
agricultural  thought.  Oats,  barley,  corn,  soy  beans  and  inocu- 
lated soil  were  received  from  Prof.  Moore,  together  with 
flower  and  garden  seeds  from  the  Unitd  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  distributed  to  i)upils  making  apfjlication  for 
the  same.  The  different  seeds  or  grains  were  planted  at  the 
farm  homes  by  the  children.  Parents  and  pupils  are  much 
interested  in  the  movement  and  the  results  in  Eau  Claire 
county  show  that  the  spread  of  ])ure  seed  grains  by  co-copera- 
tion  with  the  schools^  is  a  movement  "worth  while." 

SAUK    COUXTY    COKN  CONTEST. 

As  a  means  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  better 
corn  and  the  develo])nient  of  better  boys,  a  corn  growing  con- 
test was  announced  by  the  county  superintendent  in  a  circular 
letter  sent  to  every  school. 

The  two  varieties  of  corn  grown  were  the  Xorth  Star  (Yel- 
low Dent),  donated  by  Toole  Bros.,  Baraboo,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin 'No.  7  (White  Dent),  sent  free  by  Secretary  Moore.  Boys 
desiring  to  enter  the  contest  sent  applications  for  seed  together 
with  postage  to  cover  expense  of  mailing;  three  cents  for  300 
kernels ;  five  cents  for  500  kernels.  Each  boy  was  required 
to  do  the. entire  work  of  planting,  cultivating  and  caring  for 
his  corn. 

Two  hundred  boys  were  supplied  with  seed  and  on  July 
3rd,  a  letter  was  sent  to  every  boy  in  the  contest  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  frequency  and  depth  of  cultivation;  the  dust  mulch; 
agricultural  bulletins  to  be  ordered ;  selection  and  care  of  seed, 
and  exhibition  ears ;  record  of  area  and  yield  of  corn  plot, 
computing  yield  per  acre ;  and  the  advisability  of  visiting  the 
best  farms  in  his  locality. 

A  competent  judge  will  score  the  corn  at  the  winter 
Farmers'  Institute  when  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
ears  and  several  other  prizes,  will  be  given. 

The  schools  adjacent  to  the  place  of  holding  the  Farmers' 
Institute  will  be  invited  to  attend  one  day  of  the  meeting  when 
the  program  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  country  schools. 

Elementary  work  in  com  judging  by  the  use  of  the  score 
card,  will  be  taken  up  and  next  season  boys  will  be  encouraged 
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to  plant  larger  fields  of  corn  keeping  a  systematic  record  of 
the  product  of  each  ear. 

For  the  contest  work  Prof.  jMoore  informs  mo  that  no  pure 
bred  oats  are  available  for  distribution  by  the  Association  this 
year,  and  only  those  who  first  apply  can  secure  the  Oder- 
brucker  barley,  while  donl)tless  all  may  be  supplied  with  seed 
corn.  A  plot  of  ground  two  by  four  rods  will  require  five 
pounda  of  oats  or  barley  or  two  pounds  of  soy  beans. 

LOCAL  CLUBS. 

I  believe  that  it  will  add  greater  interest  to  your  individual 
experiments  if  you  succeed  in  interesting  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
young  people  in  your  community  in  grain  experiments  similar 
to  those  being  carried  on  by  you. 

This  suggests  the  desirability  of  having  meetings  at  definite 
times  for  discussion  and  comparison  of  methods  and  results. 
It  will  result  in  the  organization  of  local  clubs  of  the  young 
people  of  a  town  or  community,  who  are  drawn  together  by 
a  common  interest,  which  may  be  the  production  of  better  corn, 
the  raising  of  soy  beans  or  alfalfa,  or  the  capturing  of  a  prize 
at  the  State  Fair  or  I^ational  Corn  Show. 

Young  man,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  become  the  center  of 
such  an  organiaztion  you  need  not  worry  about  the  compensa- 
tion so  extreme  will  be  your  pleasure  and  so  great  the  satis- 
faction. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCURSION. 

The  educational  excursion  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
continued  to  be  a  means  of  quickening  the  people's  interest  in 
better  education  for  the  farm. 

Three  excursion  trains  carrying  about  fifteen  hundred 
people,  were  required  for  the  Sauk  county  excursion  June  1st, 
1007.  The  boys  of  the  corn  growing  contest  who  were  in  at- 
tendance, were  given  a  very  interesting  talk  by  Prof.  P.  A. 
Moore  on  the  cultivation  of  corn,  care  and  testing  of  soed,  and 
some  points  to  be  observed  in  selecting  ears  for  l)reoding  or 
contest  purposes. 

If  satisfactory  arrancoments  can  1)0  made,  the  100,^  excur- 
sion will  bo  run  to  ihe  ^Finnesota  College  of  Agriculture. 
3— Ex. 
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CROSBY  ON  boys'  CLUBS. 

Ill  a  bullotin  on  '^Boys'  Agricultural  Clubs,"  issued  by  the 
TJnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Dick  J. 
Crosby  speaks  encouraging  words  for  the  movement  and  gives 
the  following  summary : 

(1)  Through  their  agricultural  clubs  the  boys  have  been 
affected  in  many  ways.  Individually  they  have  been  led  lo 
obsiu've  more  closely,  to  recognize  good  and  bad  qualities  in 
the  crops  they  have  raided,  and  in  the  insects,  fungi,  and 
other  things  affecting  those  crops;  they  have  met  and  learnea 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in  the  improvement  of  crops ; 
they  have  learned  that  improvement  in  one  direction  is  not  al- 
ways, or  even  usually,  accompanied  by  improvement  in  all 
directions ;  they  have  learned  the  value  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
producing  crops,  and  how  to  keep  simple  accounts  with 
different  crops,  they  have  been  encouraged  to  read  good  litera- 
ture, and  have  learned  some  of  the  sources  of  agricultural  lit- 
erature; their  views  have  been  broadened  by  contact  with 
others  and  by  visiting  institutions  of  learning,  highly  devel- 
oped farms,  and  other  points  of  interest,  and,  finally,  the 
power  of  taking  the  initiative  has  in  many  cases  been  strongly 
developed  in  them. 

(2)  Collectively  the  boys  have  learned  the  value  of  organ- 
ized  effort,  of  co-operation,  and  of  compromise,  and  the  social 
instinct  has  been  develoj^ed  in  them — a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  rural  districts,  where  the  isolated  condition  of  the 
people  has  ahvays  been  a  great  drawback  to  progress. 

(3)  The  influence  upon  the  communities  at  large,  the  par- 
ents as  well  as  the  children,  has  been  wholesome.  Beginning 
with  an  awakening  of  interest  in  one  thing — ^l3etter  seed  corn 
— the  communities  have  rapidly  extended  their  interest  to  other 
features  of  rural  improvement,  with  the  result  that  in  the  re- 
gions affected  by  the  boys'  agricultural  club  movement  there 
has  come  about  a  general  upward  trend  to  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  people." 

You  vcung  men  wdio  have  the  interests  of  your  community 
at  heart;  you  who  wish  to  do  something  for  your  neighborhood 
and  your  state,  interest  yourselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  little 
country  school  at  the  cross  roads.  Visit  the  school.  Talk 
v/ith  the  teacher  and  pupils  both  during  school  hours  and  out- 
side. Talk  about  the  soil,  its  care  and  improvement;  about 
])lant  food  and  how  obtained;  about  balanced  rations  and  the 
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feeding  vahie  of  different  farm  crops;  the  care  and  breeding 
of  farm  animals;  pnrc  bred  seed  grains,  showing  the  merits  of 
the  different  varieties  of  oats,  barley  or  corn;  give  methods  of 
preparing  seed  bed  and  methods  of  cultivating  and  harvesting 
grain.  Tell  how  to  prevent  fungus  diseases  of  plants;  how  to 
destroy  weeds;  tell  of  the  care  and  selection  of  seed  and  give  a 
simple  method  of  testing  the  germinating  power  of  seeds. 
When  you  visit  the  school  take  with  you  samples  of  highly  bred 
corn  and  other  grains;  explain  the  methods  of  improving  by 
careful  selection  and  breeding  and  interest  the  boys  and  girls 
in  corn  judging. 

You  will  find  these  boys  and  girls  good  listeners,  eager  ques- 
tioners and  they  will  be  your  friends.  Encourage  them  to  ex- 
periment with  little  plots  of  ground  of  their  own  and  aid  them 
in  the  county  contest. 

Tell  them  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  with  its 
massive  buildings,  commodious  barns,  beautiful  lawns  and  op- 
portunities for  study. 

You  will  inspire  these  young  people  with  a  love  for  the  farm 
and  farm  labor  and  implant  a  desire  for  further  light  in  agri- 
cultural education.  You  will  increase  their  love  for  school 
and  good  books.  You  will  arouse  in  pupil  and  parent  enthu- 
siasm for  better,  more  wholesome  country  life  and  extend  the 
movement  for  the  dissemination  of  pure  seed  and  broader  edu- 
cation along  agricultural  lines. 


EXTERMT]N"ATIOIs^  OF  EAr^I  WEEDS. 

O.  R.  FKAUENirEIM,  RANDOM  LAKE^  SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Members  and  Friends  of  the  Association:  In  Adam's  gar- 
den, as  in  all  gardens,  weeds  grew.  Thence  the  order  that 
Adam  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Seed 
from  this  garden  has  poisoned  every  field  in  the  world  and 
still  the  lot  of  the  farmers  is  to  fight  weeds  unceasingly. 

And  still  weeds  come.  We  not  only  have  the  weeds  of  our 
field  but  find  weeds  in  our  cultivated  crops  and  herds  and  I 
think  I  may  say  farmers.  We  may  plant  the  best  seed  and 
some  of  the  resulting  plants  will  be  inferior,  the  same  is  true 
of  our  herds,  we  will  always  have  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
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nnprofitablo  prodncers.  I  will  however  not  discuss  these  types 
of  weeds  on  the  farm  but  will  confine  myself  to  the  weeds  of 
our  fields  and  give  some  practical  methods  for  their  control 
and  eradication. 

Weeds  arc  a  great  menace  to  the  members  of  the  Association, 
especially  those  that  make  a  practice  of  growing  select  grains. 
Therefore  we  should  co-operate  in  the  AVork  of  their  destruc- 
tion, not  only  ridding  our  farms  but  helping  our  neighbors  how 
to  do  so  with  the  best  methods.  Weeds  cost  farmers  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  both  in  direct  losses  and  in  expenditures 
for  labor  and  material  necessary  to  protect  their  crops.  In 
glancing  oA^r  statistics  of  farm  crops  of  our  country  and  allow- 
ing a  loss  of  only  five  per  cent,  which  is  much  too  low,  one  will 
be  impressed  by  the  great  sums  of  money  lost  annually  by  the 
farmers.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  will  all  join  in  the  warfare 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  pests  ? 

The  old  adage,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  is  something  every  farmer  should  adhere  to,  pnwiding  he 
has  none  of  the  bad  weeds  but  most  farms  have  weeds  of  some 
sort.  Weeds  are  spread  in  various  ways,  but  the  careful 
farmer  is  forever  on  the  look-out  whenever  he  purchases  seeds 
or  millfeeds,  for  often-times  farms  become  badly  infested 
through  these  sources.  Some  of  the  worst  ones  are  spread  by 
the  wind  and  birds,  and  yet  b'rds  are  some  of  the  best  natural 
forces  at  work  in  the  destruction  of  weed  seeds.  Persistent 
and  thorough  work  are  the  main  essentials  required  in  the  ex- 
termination of  weeds.  The  remarkable  vigor  and  prolificacy 
caused  by  the  struggle  for  existence  am^ong  weed  families,  make 
them  well  fitted  to  drive  out  other  plants,  therefore  we  cannot 
expect  to  succeed  if  we  employ  slipshod  methods. 

The  main  object  in  weed  destruction  is  the  prevention  of 
leafage,  thereby  destroying  the  protoplasm  of  the  roots.  This 
can  easily  be  accomplished  by  cutting  with  a  scythe  or  spud, 
where  only  a  few  are  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  is  a  laborious  task 
in  fields  overrun  with  one  or  another  species.  With  the  use 
of  sulfate  of  iron  for  the  eradication  of  weeds,  particularly 
those  having  wide  leaves,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  pre- 
vent leaf  growth  and  subsequent  seed  production  and  ridding 
our  fields  of  some  bad  weeds.  This  method  was  first  used  for 
the  eradication  of  wild  mustard,  but  the  experiments  showed 
that  the  solution  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  other  weeds  growing 
in  the  fields  treated.  The  growing  grain  was  practically  im- 
liarmed, 
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In  applying  snlfato  of  iron,  a  twenty  per  cont  solntion  is 
sprayed  over  the  fields  infested  with  mustard,  with  a  niaelnnc 
designed  purposely  for  the  work.  The  solution  does  the  most 
cfiTectual  work  when  the  plants  are  in  the  fourth  leaf.  If  the 
])lants  are  larger,  the  efficiency  of  the  solution  is  increased  with 
the  addition  of  two  per  cent  sulfuric  acid.  The  sulfate  of 
iron  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  daisies,  cockle-bur,  bind  weed, 
milk  weed  and  annual  sow-thistle.  Last  spring  lawns  and 
meadows  were  overrun  with  dandelions.  In  carrying  on  experi- 
ments in  cooperation  with  the  experiment  station,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  applying  the  sulfate  on  the  dandelions  growing 
on  the  lawn.  One  careful  application  with  the  addition  of  two 
per  cent  sulfuric  acid  did  very  effectual  work,  making  an  easy 
and  cheap  job  of  getting  rid  of  those  yellow  flowws  that  are  so 
troublesome  on  our  lawns.  I  afterwards  learned  that  work 
along  the  same  line  had  been  carried  on  at  sev^eral  of  our  ex- 
periment stations  with  the  same  results. 

I  also  experimented  w^ith  the  sulfate  of  iron  on  sow  and 
Canada  thistles.  We  consider  these  pests  the  worst  of  any  of 
the  farm  weeds.  The  solution  was  applied  at  various  stages  of 
growth  of  the  thistles,  but  did  not  find  it  effectual  in  any  case. 

We  have  worked  with  a  method  in  the  control  of  sow  and 
Canada  thistles  for  several  years  past  and  find  that  we  can  ob- 
tain good  crops  on  fields  infested  where  otherwise  no  paying 
crop  could  be  grown  at  all.  AYe  sow  an  early  maturing  crop 
on  infested  fields,  preferably  barley.  Our  aim  is  to  put  the 
])low  at  work  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  matured  and  is  removed. 
Plowing  very  shallow,  not  deeper  than  three  or  four  inches.  A 
plow  of  three  gangs,  cutting  a  furrow  of  nine  inches  to  each 
plow  does  very  good  w^ork  and  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 
We  disk  and  harrow  at  intervals  of  a  week  in  order  to  prevent 
all  leaf  growth.  If  rain  prevents  frequent  cultivation,  we 
use  a  home  made  surface  cultivator.  The  aim  at  all  times  is  to 
prevent  all  leaf  growth.  The  land  is  finally  plowed  deeper 
late  in  fall  thereby  exposing  the  roots  to  the  frost.  Some  ad- 
vise growling  corn  on  land  infested  with  these  thistles,  but  we 
have  always  found  that  corn  is  the  poorest  crop  to  grow  on 
such  fields.,  as  deep  cultivation  cannot  be  successfuly  practiced 
without  injury  to  the  corn. 

Leaving  the  land  lie  as  meadows  for  a  long  term  of  years 
generally  kills  these  thistles  but  land  is  too  valuable  for  grow- 
ing common  hay  after  it  has  been  grown  on  the  same  field  for 
several  years.  Alfalfa  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than 
any  other  crop,  for  if  carefully  managed  will  yield  payiug  crops 
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for  years.  It  has  a  fast  and  dense  growth,  frequent  cuttings 
and  long  stand  which  all  tend  to  subject  these  pests  by  prevent- 
ing all  loaf  groAVth  and  finally  starving  the  plant.  One  objec- 
tion to  alfalfa,  is  that  thesa  weeds  will  grow  on  land  too  wet  for 
alfalfa.  For  such  places  a  good  timothy  sod  has  a  detrimental 
effect  and  must  be  depended  upon. 

Summer  fallowing  has  good  results  in  a  dry  season  but  is 
not  always  effectual  in  the  eradication  of  sow  and  Canada 
thistles,  but  can  generally  be  depended  upon  in  the  destruction 
of  quack  grass. 

One  word  about  the  weed  laws  of  the  state.  We  have  good 
weed  laws  but  they  are  seldom  enforced.  It  is  the  general 
practice  for  the  highway  commissioner  to  hand  the  tax-payers  of 
his  district  the  weed  noticed"  and  never  pay  any  attention, 
whether  the  weeds  are  cut  or  not.  The  laws  are  for  a  good 
purpose  and  we  should  see  that  they  are  enforced  for  in  this 
way  the  introduction  of  weeds  on  uninfested  farms  can  be  pre- 
vented to  a  large  degree.  Absolutely  no  excuse  exists  for  the 
dilapidated  weed-grown  farms  of  this  state.  The  farmer  who 
allows  weeds  to  riot  and  seed  around  his  farm  is  slipshod  in 
his  methods  and  unless  he  mends  his  ways  will  become  slip- 
shod in  his  mind. 


:         HORSE  BREEDmO  m  WISCONSIN 

'  A.  S.  ALEXANDER^  V.  S. 

In  conducting  an  active  educational  campaign  against  the 
use  of  grade  and  '^scrub"  stallions  and  in  favor  of  utilizing 
pure-bred,  registered  stallions  in  the  horse  breeding  operations 
of  the  country,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  raised  against 
the  latter  class  of  sires  is  the  weakness  of  their  colts  at  foaling 
time.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  pure-bred  stallions  sire 
weak  colts;  we  do  mean,  however,  that  here  and  there,  in  far 
too  many  instances,  the  accusation  is  correct,  and  ^'pity  'tis 
Irue."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  correctly  alleged  in  favor  of 
the  mongrel,  cheap,  grade,  or  scrub  stallion  that  his  progeny 
is  robust,  strong,  '^able  to  stand  up  and  suck"  at  birth  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  afflicted  with  the  several  ills  and  ailments  so  com- 
monly characteristic  of  the  offspring  of  the  big,  fat,  pampered 
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'^company  stallion"  that  cost  so  dear,  proves  so  difficult  to  keep 
in  shape,  and  often  is  a  positive  nuisance  to  the  member  of  tli:3 
company  to  whose  lot  the  keeping  of  him  falls.  And  often  it  is 
because  the  said  member  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  proper 
methods  of  caring  for  and  managing  the  stallion  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  maintenance  and  use  are  so  distressingly  disappoint- 
ing not  only  to  the  stockholders  but  to  those  who  have  paid  their 
money  in  service  fees  and  drawn  blanks  at  foaling  time. 

There  is  no  good  or  logical  reason  for  th?.  general  use  of 
gi-ade  and  mongrel  stallions  for  breeding  purposes  other  than 
the  one  that  they  arc  likely  to  beget  a  large  proportion  of  lusty, 
vigorous  colts,  whereas  those  from  the  registered  horse,  that 
stands  at  a  much  bigger  feC;  are  apt  to  come  into  the  world 
weak  and  puny,  crooked  legged,  or  fat,  flabby,  delicate  and  with 
big,  thick,  slowly  healing  navel  cords.  Perhaps  cue  might 
credit  the  non-registered  stallion  side  of  the  argument  with  the 
additional  fact  in  their  favor  that  registered  horses  are  often 
too  dear  and  too  scarce,  hence  the  need  and  prevalence  of  the 
non-registered,  mongrel  and  mixed-bred  nondescript  cheap  stal- 
lions throughout  the  country.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  heartily 
deplore  the  fact  that  pure-bred  stallions  so  commonly  are  pam- 
pered, hence  rendered  partially  impotent  and  too  often  the  sires 
of  weak  foals. 

The  owner  of  the  grade  or  scrub  stallion  puts  his  ^'stud"  to 
work  in  harness  just  the  same  as  any  other  horse  on  the  farm 
and  so  the  beast  becomes  docile,  instead  of  a  squealing,  rearing, 
kicking  or  biting  beast ;  and  work  renders  the  fat  out  of  him 
or  keeps  it  from  forming  and  his  muscles  Avax  large  and  strong 
and  as  his  blood  is  kept  pure  by  perfect  circulation  and  perfect 
excretion  the  product  of  that  blood — procreative  fluid — likewise 
is  perfect  in  quality  and  its  union  with  female  ova — germ 
cells — of  the  worked  niare  results  in  the  foruiation  of  a  rugged 
colt.  The  said  scrub  stallion  costs  little  to  start  Avith  and  no 
more  to  kec])  than  the  ordinary  work  horse,  hence  his  service 
fee  is  put  down  low  enough  to  be  attractive  to  the  average  uiarc 
owner  and  he  gets  plenty  of  business  because  of  his  chea]i  fee, 
his  handiness  to  the  farm  wdiere  the  mare  is  kept,  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  the  neighbors,  the  popularity  of  the 
owner  and  for  the  last  and  most  weighty  reason,  that  foal  will 
bo  likely  to  prove  strong  and  active  at  birth  and  then  go 
cu  wiihout  riil>]iap  until  he  grows  into  a  pretty  decent  looking, 
gcmeral  purpose  work  horse. 

To  the  credit  of  the  pure-bred  registered  slalli<m  should  be 
placed  a  majority  of  these  ^'grade"  stallions  if  *vc  are  to  believe 
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the  statements  of  their  owners.  Anyhow  most  of  them  claim 
that  their  studs  wore  sired  by  such  horses  and  few  of  them  will 
confess  to  pure-scrub  blood  in  the  veins  of  their  breeding  ani- 
mals. Often,  however,  the  blood  is  much  mixed  and  in  reality 
the  stallion  is  not  a  '^grade"  but  a  "mongrel;"  but  in  many 
other  instances  we  find  that  the  non-registered  stallions  have 
one  or  more  straight  top-crosses  of  pure-blood  or  that  of  stand- 
ard-bred sires,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  the  animal  is  of 
draft  or  light  breed.  The  blood  then  is  not  that  which  counts 
with  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  the  grade,  scrub,  mongrel  or 
mixed-bred  stallion.  lie  is  after  the  cheap  fee  and  the  handi- 
ness  to  his  farm  and  the  known  fact  that  the  said  stallion  begets 
rugged  stock. 

Granting  all  this  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  registered  stal- 
lion and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  majority  of  instances 
where  he  is  worked  just  as  if  he  were  a  scrub  and  had  cost  but 
a  few  hundred  dollars  his  colts  come  strong  and  the  number  of 
them  is  sufficient  as  a  due  proportion  from  the  number  of  mares 
served.  But  few  there  be  that  so  treat  their  expensive  pure- 
bred company  horse.  His  j^edigree  is  a  fine  one;  his  fame  is 
loudly  advertised  by  word  of  mouth  and  printed  statement ;  his 
owners  are  anxious  to  make  a  lot  of  money  from  his  use ;  the 
farmers  of  the  big  district  through  which  his  fame  is  noised 
abroad  are  sufficient  in  number  to  insure  plenty  of  mares — too 
many  of  them  in  fact — and  so  the  stallion  is  allowed  to  over- 
exert himself  in  service  when  he  has  not  been  properly  prepared 
for  the  task  and  is  not  sufficiently  exercised  to  keep  him  in  mus- 
cular condition.  That  he  may  "live  up  to"  his  advertised 
reputation  for  good  looks,  that  make  him  difi"erent  from  the 
"common  hord.e,"  his  attendant  stuffs  him  Avith  rich  food  prior 
to  the  breeding  season  and  quite  likely  he  seldom  takes  him  out 
of  his  box  stall.  In  several  instances  we  have  heard  of  such 
stallions  staying  indoors  from  the  end  of  the  breeding  season  to 
the  opening  of  the  next  one  and  some  of  them  have  inhabited 
basement  stables.  As  a  result  of  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exer- 
cise the  pampered  stallion  tends  to  become  fat  and  fiabby  and  as 
excretion  is  poorly  carried  out  in  his  system  it  becomes  clogged 
with  elfete  matters  and  deficient  in  healthy  tissue  cells  and 
sperm  cells,  which  endow  his  semen  with  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion. Always  throughout  nature  the  production  of  cells  in  tis- 
sue is  dependent  upon  the  pre-existence  of  cells  and  as  truly  the 
character  of  new  cells  must  intimately  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  ])arent  cells.  If  the  latter  are  weak  the  produced  cells 
will  be  weak;  if  the  parent  cells  are  strong  they  will  produce 
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strong  cells  if  combined  with  equally  strong  cells  from  the 
female  side  of  the  equation.  If  they  are  weak  and 
mated  with  strong  cells  of  the  female,  part  of  the  weak- 
ness possibly  may  bo  offset  by  that  fact,  but  never  is  it  ])0s- 
siblc  for  a  combination  of  one  weak  and  one  strong  element  to 
make  a  perfectly  strong  product.  But  when  two  equally  strong 
elements  arc  blended  the  resultant  product  should  be  as  strong 
as  the  strength  of  either  parent  or  stronger  as  a  result  of  tho 
blending  of  two  strong  elements.  *  And  so  the  male  or  sperm 
cell  of  the  pampered  stallion  is  likely  to  be  weak,  while  that  of 
the  worked,  muscular  scrub  or  grade  stallion  is  as  likely  to  be 
strong  and  in  the  use  of  the  two  animals  the  truth  of  this  the- 
ory is  forcibly  brought  out. 

We  have  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  when  the  navel  cord  of  a 
new  born  foal  is  extra  thick  and  the  foal  is  correspondingly  fat 
and  flabby  there  is  great  likelihood  that  it  will  die.  Such  foals 
often  are  unable  to  stand  up  and  suck  and  often  they  suffer 
from  leaking  navels  or  the  navel  and  joint  disease  regarding 
which  we  recently  have  written.  It  also  has  been  proved  be- 
yond question  that  such  foals  are  apt  to  result  from  the  mating 
of  pampered  stallion  with  a  mare  that  is  insufficiently  worked 
or  exercised  and  excessively  fed  during  pregnancy.  On  the 
other  hand  the  foal  that  is  born  with  a  small  navel  cord  is  most 
likely  to  be  up  and  sucking  from  the  first  and  will  likely  go  on 
growing  and  escape  the  ailments  so  common  to  foals  of  pam- 
pered stock. 

Apparently  the  best  results  have  throughout  the  world  come 
from  the  mating  of  nvork  stallions  with  work  mares.  Where 
largo  bands  of  mares  are  kept  in  idleness  and  are  bred  to  stal- 
lions that  never  do  a  turn  of  work  and  all  the  while  are  highly 
fed  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  weakness  in  the  progeny. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  mare  is  kept  on  the  farm  or 
there  are  but  a  few  mares  and  these  are  used  for  work  and 
breeding  purposes,  the  results  are  most  favorable  and  where  the 
stallions,  like  the  mares,  also  are  worked  or  properly  fed  and 
thoroughly  exercised  every  day  of  their  lives  the  results  will  be 
most  perfect  and  profitable. 

It  is  high  time  that  wherever  attempts  are  being  made  to 
produce  heavy  draft  horses  of  fine  type  and  character  farmers 
should,  as  occasion  offers,  buy  a  pure-bred  mare  or  two  and  in 
addition  keep  and  work  high  grade  mares.  The  pure-bred 
mares,  mated  with  worked  pure-bred  stallions  will  soon  stock 
the  country  with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure-bred  stallions  and 
jnares  and  then  we  will  not  have  to  buy  at  fancy  prices  the  im- 
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ported,  pampered  stallions  that  often  are  unsound  and  usually 
partially  impotent  while  becoming  acclimated  and  then  apt  to 
stay  so  when  kept  fat  and  under-exercised.  The  heavy  draft  stal- 
lion is  intended  to  beget  colts  that  shall  grow  up  into  work 
horses.  If  like  produces  like  we  may  most  confidently  expect 
work  horses  from  work  sires  and  work  mares;  therefore  the 
pressing  necessity  is  that  every  draft  stallion,  and  all  other  stal- 
lionSj  should  have  an  adequate  amount  of  work  in  harness  or 
exercise  to  halter  or  in  the  cart  to  keep  the  entire  body  in  as 
jierfect  health  as  possible. 

Everywhere  the  scrub,  grade  and  mongrel  stallions  should 
be  castrated  as  soon  as  their  places  can  be  taken  by  virile,  robust, 
potent,  pure-bred,  registered  stallions.  The  principle  of  using 
registered  stallions  is  sound  in  every  particular  and  that  being 
the  case  it  is  urgently  required  that  such  stallions  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  present  correct  and  humiliating  accusation  against 
their  virtility  and  potency.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  in  com- 
mon sense,  hygienic  methods  of  stabling,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment and  the  constant  remembrance  of  the  too  little  understood 
or  appreciated  fact  that  as  ^'like  produces  like,"  health,  strength, 
pure-blood  and  work  ability  are  absolutely  necessary  on  the 
part  of  both  stallion  and  mare  if  they  are  to  produce  progeny 
endowed  with  like  attributes  and  the  ability  to  work. 


DEAFT  IIOESE&. 

O.  K.  FKAUENTIEIJNr^  EAA'DOIM  LAIvE^  SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Fellow  members  and  Friends:  As  a  general  rule,  farmers 
always  keep  their  eyes  on  the  work  done  by  graduates  of 
the  Agricultural  College.  Always  ready  to  offer  criticism, 
whenever  we  do  not  do  our  work  according  to  their  ideas,  yet 
wall  always  follow  example  of  a  good  thing. 

In  groAvmg  select  seed  grain,  com  and  alfalfa,  we  have  set  a 
good  example,  which  our  neighbors  have  been  anxious  to  fol- 
low. By  this  means,  ^yG  have  created  a  fame  for  our  standard- 
bred  grains  and  corn  and  fame  for  our  Association  as  well. 
Some  of  our  members  have  entered  other  fields  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  local  and  county  breeders 
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associations.  Yet  the  majority  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  our  draft  horses. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  horse  furnished  the  motive 
power  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  As  the  machinery  was  invented 
and  improved,  the  use  of  the  horse  widened.  While  today, 
with  the  scarcity  and  high  priced  labor  comes  the  tendency  to 
do  the  work  on  our  farms  with  more  and  larger  machines, 
necessitating  the  use  of  larger  and  more  horses  to  successfully 
handle  these  machines.  Therefore  the  draft  horse  is  the  most 
natural  animal  for  the  farmer  to  produce.  The  draft  colt  is 
easy  to  raise,  he  has  the  capacity  for  large  quantities  of  rough- 
age, grows  and  puts  flesh  on  rapidly.  The  draft  horse  can  bo 
put  to  work  at  an  early  age.  When  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  years  he  has  earned  his  living  and  if  of  good  con- 
formation and  weight  can  easily  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  that 
will  make  a  good  profit  to  the  producer. 

The  deportment  of  horse  breeding  of  the  University  has  al- 
ready accomplished  great  work  in  putting  poor  and  unsound 
sires  out  of  commission  but  there  is  a  greater  work  yet  to  be 
done.  AVe  members  of  the  Association  having  received  instruc- 
tion along  these  lines,  will  naturally  be  looked  upon  to  do  a 
large  share  of  the  work.  And  if  we  all  pull  together,  will 
certainly  give  fame  to  Wisconsin  as  a  draft  horse  state. 

In  order  to  help  in  this  work,  we  can  work  on  the  same  plan 
as  in  the  introduction  of  select  grains.  Breeding  and  produc- 
ing good  draft  horses,  thus  demonstrating  to  our  neighbors  that 
good  profits  can  be  derived  from  the  business.  I  will  not  advo- 
cate that  we  all  should  go  into  the  business  exclusively  but  that 
at  least  one  of  our  work  horses  can  be  a  heavy  brood  mare  that 
will  supply  us  with  good  draft  colts.  Good  drafters  may  be 
bred  from  all  of  the  breeds  of  draft  horses.  The  fundamental 
principle  is :  Pay  due  attention  to  quality  which  is  often 
neglected,  to  breed  our  best  mates  to  the  largest  stallions  and 
then  feed  the  resulting  foals  from  birth  to  maturity.  Weiglit 
will  always  sell  but  weight  with  quality  is  the  combination  that 
brings  the  money.  W^e  must  always  remember  that  the 
drafter  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection  and  feeding 
for  great  size,  therefore  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  draft  horses^  feed  and  proper  environment  to  pro- 
duce size  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

One  drawback  in  the  production  of  drafters  in  this  state, 
has  been  the  sale  of  the  desirable  young  mares.  In  these  days 
of  high  prices  for  the  right  sort,  a  good  price  is  a  great  temp- 
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tation  to  most  farmers^  causing  the  sale  of  a  great  many  mares 
tbat  should  stay  on  the  farm. 

Wisconsin  cannot  succeed  in  producing  horses  that  the  best 
markets  demand  as  long  as  the  grade  and  scrub  sires  are  used. 
A  grade  stallion  may  have  the  best  conformation  and  other 
qualities  that  belong  to  a  good  sire,  but  lacks  the  power  to 
stamp  theae  qualities  onto  his  offspring,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  greater  prepotency  in  the  scrub  mares  that  are  mated 
Avith  him.  But  there  is  a  large  class  that  demand  thi,s  class  of 
stallions.  Men  who  have  eyes  and  see  not  that  they  are  losing 
money  every  time  they  save  five  or  ten  dollars  in  the  service 
fee,  by  using  a  stallion  of  this  sort.  These  men  cannot  see  any 
value  in  pedigree.  Their  eyes  must  be  opened  so  that  they 
can  see  that  a  sire  bred  pure  for  many  generations,  as  shown  by 
his  pedigree,  is  capable  of  reproducing  himself  to  a  marked 
degree  in  his  offspring.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of 
this  Association  is  guilty  of  using  a  grade  sire  when  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  using  a  purebred  one. 

I  have  only  touched  on  several  of  the  most  important  things 
that  should  demand  our  attention.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
field  in  breeding  draft  horses  is  a  Vv^ide  one  and  the  workers  are 
few.  Let  us  all  fall  in  line  and  set  an  example,  for  a  greater 
work  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way  than  by  long  and  loud 
arguments.  We  must  always  have  a  high  ideal  in  mind  and 
strive  to  reach  that  ideal.  Success  is  sure  to  follow,  and  ulti- 
mately the  establishment  of  the  draft  horse  as  one  of  th*^  ""eading 
products  of  our  good  old  Wisconsin. 


ILLUSTRATED  ADDEESS  GIVE¥  BY  STATE  FOR^ 
ESTER,  E.  M.  GRIFFITH. 

Besides  emphasizing  special  features  of  the  address  by  the 
use  of  stereopticon  slides,  Mr.  Griffith  said  in  part: 

A  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  tell  the  Farmers'  Con- 
ference something  of  the  forestry  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Today  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
forestry  to  the  farmer,  in  the  establishment  and  care  of  the 
woodlot. 

The  woodlot  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  farmer  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  than  it  is  to  the  northern  farmer  who, 
perhai)s,  derives  his  largest  and  surest  revenue  from  his  wood- 


Spruce  and  balsam  with  fine  reproduction.    Tlie  mature  timber  should  be 
removed  in  order  to  give  the  young  growth  a  chance. 
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lot.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  farm  and  daily  growing  more 
so,  as  the  prices  of  timber  continually  rise  with  the  decrease  of 
the  supply.  With  a  good  woodlot,  a  farmer  may  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  lumber  market  and  may  even  derive  a 
steady  income  from  the  sale  of  poles,  posts,  fuel,  bark,  etc. ;  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  a  woodlot  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. With  very  little  thought  and  labor,  a  woodlot  may  be 
improving  all  the  time  instead  of  becoming  less  valuable. 

It  is  poor  management  to  take  the  best  trees  from  your 
woodlot  every  year,  leaving  the  poorer  trees  and  less  valuable 
si)ecies  to  develop  and  reproduce  themselves.  Ordinarily,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean  up  the  woodlot.  Take  out  the 
trees  that  are  dead,  dying,  suppressed  or  over  mature.  They  are 
taking  up  room  and  not  yielding  any  profit.  Take  out  the  less 
desirable  species,  and  the  large  crowned  trees  that  are  taking 
up  enough  space  for  several  other  trees.  However,  do  not  open 
up  the  woodlot  too  rapidly,  as  the  soil  will  dry  out  and  grass 
may  obtain  a  foothold.  If  the  blanks  formed  by  taking  out 
trees  do  not  restock  by  self  sown  seed  from  the  best  species 
slill  standing,  sow  sieed  yourself  or  plant  w^ith  young  seedlings 
obtained  from  a  nurseryman  or  a  forest  near  by.  If  the  wood- 
lot  is  open  and  park  like,  any  sod  that  has  been  allowed  to  form 
must  be  destroyed.  If  there  is  no  young  timber  to  be  injured, 
the  grass  may  be  burned  off ;  otherwise,  it  must  be  plowed 
under;  or  seed  cannot  reach  the  soil  and  germinate.  In  an 
open  woodlot  that  has  no  young  growth,  grazing  does  little 
harm,  but  a  permanent  w^oodlot  should  have  young  growth  and 
no  grass,  and  cattle,  sheep  and  even  horses  should  be  rigorously 
excluded. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  definitely  as  to  what  species  should  bo 
encouraged,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  land 
and  its  location.  If  possible,  the  woodlot  should  be  on  tho 
highest  land  on  the  farm  that  is  not  arable,  so  that  it  will  hold 
the  snow  water  like  a  great  sponge  until  the  hot  months,  when 
the  moisture  will  sink  to  the  cultivated  fields  on  a  lower  level. 

White  pine  is  one  of  the  best  trees  in  Wisconsin.  The  tim- 
ber will  always  be  in  demand  and  it  is  a  good  species  to  plant. 
Hardwoods  can  be  grown  easily  by  gathering  nuts  or  acorns  in 
the  woods  and  planting  them  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  three  inches. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  grow  timber,  he  should  look  ou^  for 
quality,  but  if  he  is  growling  trees  for  coi'dwood,  he  will  look 
out  for  quantity.  In  both  cases  the  stand  must  be  kept  dense, 
so  that  the  trees  will  grow  rapidly  in  height,  instead  of  forming 
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side  branches.  If  the  stand  is  not  kept  dense,  there  will  be  too 
much  side  light,  which  causes  the  dormant  buds  under  the  bark 
tc  develop  into  branches,  and  this  means  knots  and,  hence,  poor 
lumber.  A  well  stocked,  even-aged  forest  will  have  the  great- 
est amount  of  timber  to  the  acre  and  if  quantity  is  desired,  the 
timber  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  such  thinnings  will  pay 
for  themselves,  before  the  stand  has  become  so  dense  that  there 
is  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  which  lessens  in  general  the 
increase  in  wood,  although  it  results  in  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. That  is,  such  thinnings  allow  the  trees  to  gain  in  diam- 
eter more  rapidly,  which  makes  quantity  of  wood,  while  if 
the  stand  had  been  kept  dense  and  the  struggle  allowed  to  go  on 
until  the  trees  had  atttained  their  height  growth,  the  surviving 
trees  would  have  very  long,  clear  trunks,  which,  after  thinning, 
would  increase  rapidly  in  diameter  with  little  tendency  to 
form  side  branches. 

If  a  woodlot  is  not  too  large,  it  may  pay  to  do  some  pruning. 
With  pine  or  other  conifers,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter, as  the  limbs  can  be  cut  off  cleanly,  close  to  the  bark,  with  a 
sharp  ax,  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach.  Pruning  hardwoods  is 
more  difficult  and  less  satisfactory  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken unless  there  is  certainty  that  it  will  pay.  Pruning 
should  be  done  only  when  the  trees  are  young,  so  that  the 
wounds  will  heal  rapidly,  and  only  to  the  trees  that  are  to  be 
allowed  to  mature. 

In  cutting,  protect  the  young  growth  in  every  possible  way. 
Do  your  cutting  in  deep  snow,  if  possible,  with  this  end  in  view. 
Dry  tops,  brush  and  defective  wood  should  be  burned  in  wet 
weather,  so  that  they  will  not  be  left  to  feed  a  fire  in  dry 
weather.  Fire,  above  all  things  should  be  guarded  against.  A 
fire  that  will  not  injure  mature  timber  will  destroy  young 
growth,  thus  doing  inestimable  damage,  and  will  sometimes 
burn  off  the  humusi  or  forest  soil  that  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  young  growth.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
forest  fires  in  this  state  are  caused  by  farmers  who  are  clearing 
or  burning  for  pasture  and  much  greater  care  should  be  exer- 
cised by  them. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  it  would  be  a  paying  investment 
to  start  a  timber  plantation  or  woodlot  from,  the  beginning,  and 
my  answer  is  emphatically,  yes.  Por  years  it  has  been  thought 
that  no  timber  growth  but  that  which  was  mature  was  of  any 
value.  The  growing  scarcity  of  timber  and  its  increasing 
value  has  brought  about  a  change.  There  must  be  young 
growth  for  years  before  there  can  be  mature  timber,  and  even 
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thongli  a  man  may  not  live  to  seo  liis  timber  plantation  grown 
into  mature,  merchantable  timber,  he  will  live  to  see  it  have  a 
money  value  as  yonno-  -o-rovv'th,  and  will  get  returns  from  his 
thinnings  in  comparatively  few  years.  The  return  on  a  wood- 
lot  as  a  long  time  investment  may  be  estimated  at  from  four 
to  six  per  cent  on  the  principal  invested. 

Under  the  present  laws  especially,  is  it  wise  to  start  planta- 
tions. Nearly  every  farm  has  some  waste  land  that  is  not  used 
for  either  field  or  meadow,  perhaps  because  it  is  too  steep  and 
hilly,  OT  of  broken  and  uneven  surface,  or  sandy,  gravelly  or 
even  stony.  The  state  has  now  made  it  possible  for  the  owners 
(jf  such  land  to  put  it  under  a  valuable  crop  and  hold  it  ex- 
empt from  taxation  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  through  the 
enactment  of  a  law  known  as  chapter  592  of  the  laws  of  1907. 

In  view  of  the  great  public  beftefit  that  will  result  from  the 
cultivation  of  timber  trees;  any  owner  of  land  is  permitted  to 
set  apart  a  portion,  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  and  to  plant  it 
with  timber  trees  not  less  than  1,200  to  the  acre,  and  bs  ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  thirty  years  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. This  exemption  does  not  apply  to  lands  that  are  worth 
more  than  ten  dollars  an  acre,  nor  to  those  that  are  within 
two  miles  of  any  incorporated  city  or  village,  but  the  State 
Forester  may  nullify  the  latter  condition  by  a  written  ap- 
proval. The  trees  must  be  kept  alive  and  in  a  healthy  condition, 
but  after  they  have  been  planted  ten  years,  thev  may  be  thinned 
out,  but  GOO  must  be  left  upon  each  acre.  This  privilege  ex- 
tends to  corporations  and  co-partnerships  as  well  as  to  individ- 
uals. 

Any  farmer  who  contemplates  planting  trees  of  particular 
species  may  write  to  the  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  get  a  list  of  'Torest  Planting  Leaflets"  for  the  different 
species,  any  of  which  Avill  be  sent  to  him  free  of  charge  upon 
a])plication. 
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PREPARATION^  OF  SOIL  AND  PROPER  ROTATION 

OF  OATS. 

\ 

C.   F.   SPAULDINO,   OCONOMOWOC,  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members  and  Friends :  In  preparing  the  soil  for 
an  oat  crop,  it  is  best  to  fall  plow  the  land,  if  possible,  as  the 
frost  breaks  apart  the  soil  particles,  tlms  aiding  the  decompo- 
sition of  humus  in  the  soil  making  available  more  plant  food. 
Another  reason  that  fall  plowing  is  preferable  is  that  in  the 
spring  the  land  is  settled  and  compact,  while  with  spring  plow- 
ing it  is  more  loose  and  more  quickly  dried  out. 

In  the  spring,  harrow  or  cultivate  with  a  seeder  the  land  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  worked  well,  and  not  too  sticky  or  dry,  for 
when  too  dry  it  involves  more  labor  to  get  in  fine  tilth,  but  if 
worked  at  the  proper  time,  good  results  will  follow.  After 
having  harrowed,  drag  diagonally  or  across  the  opposite  way 
from  which  it  Avas  harrowed. 

If  by  this  time  the  soil  is  of  fine  tilth,  sow  it  the  opposite 
way  from  which  it  was  last  dragged.  After  sowing  redrag  to 
insure  that  all  grain  is  covered.  Then  roll  in  order  to  compact 
the  soil  closely  around  the  seeds  so  the  germination  will  start 
quickly,  thus  insuring  a  strong  growth.  After  rolling  redrag 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  in  a  rough 
state,  this  forms  a  mat,  causing  capillary  water  attraction,  thus 
aiding  germination  and  preventing  moisture  evaporation.  In 
rotating  for  the  oat  crop,  it  is  preferable  to  have  it  follow  either 
corn  or  grain  crop,  as  for  on  sod  the  plant  food  is  not  great 
enough  in  available  form  for  oats.  At  any  rate  it  is  safe  to 
sow  oats  on  the  poorer  soil,  if  it  has  not  been  run  too  hard,  oi 
cropped  too  often,  without  manuring. 

By  planting  corn  on  sod,  well  manured,  follow  with  another 
corn  or  barley  crop,  then  with  oats,  the  stand  will  be  better, 
loss  liable  to  lodge  and  will  have  a  greater  yield. 
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OATS  AS  A  NIJESE  AND  GRAIN  CROP. 

W.  F.   EENK,  STIX  PT^ATEIK,   DANE  COUNTY. 

Oats  have  proven  themselves  by  many  tests  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  grain  croj)s  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as 
they  thrive  well  and  yield  heavy  crops  of  nsually  plump  ber- 
.ri(>s. 

Our  experience  with  oats  sown  as  a  grain  crop  is  that  in 
oi'dor  to  get  the  best  results  they  should  be  sown  just  as  early 
in  spring  as  the  land  will  work  well,  using  two  and  one  half 
bushols  of  seed  per  acre  broadcast  .or  two  bushels  drilled. 
Sow  preferably  on  upland  soil  as  the  oats  will  not  lodge  as 
easy  on  this  as  on  looser  soil  usually  found  on  lower  lands. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  preparation  of 
iho  soil  as  speakers  before  me  have  already  ably  presented 
this  part  of  the  problem^  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  further 
in  regard  to  oats  as  a  grain  crop. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  crop,  and  all  members  of  this  As- 
sociation want  to  raise  a  good  crop,  we  must  use  the  plump- 
est and  purest  seed  obtainable  and  preferably  one  of  the 
purer  varieties  such  as  Swedish  Select  oats  for  instance  as  we 
might  then  sell  the  oats  for  seed  purposes  and  realize  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  more  per  bushel  than  selling  them  in 
the  open  market  or  feeding  them,  thus  obtaining  a  good  cash 
profit  per  acre  for  them. 

A  good  crop  usually  yields  fr(^m  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre 
and  if  sold  for  seed  at  55  to  60  cents  bring  good  returns.  To 
offset  the  fertilizers  removed  from  the  soil  by  selling  them  wo 
can  purchase  bran  or  other  feeds  at  a  less  cost  than  the  seed 
oats  are  sold  for.  When  sown  as  a  nurse  crop  we  do  not  seed 
so  thickly,  probably  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  thick  as  we 
wish  to  have  more  room  for  the  crop  that  we  ha^'e  seeded  it  to. 
We  have  found  from  many  years  experience  that  a  better 
catch  of  grass  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  the  oats  rather  thin, 
and  mowing  them  while  in  the  milk  for  hav,  yet  a  good  stand 
of  grass  can  usually  be  obtained  by  letting  the  oats  mature  and 
cutting  and  shocking  them  providing  we  have  sufficient  mois- 
ture. 

When  possible,  however,  we  prefer  to  use  barley,  wheat,  or 
rye  for  a  nurse  crop  especially  if  we  let  the  nurse  crop  mature 
as  these  crops  mature  earlier  allowing  us  to  reuiovc  tlioin  bo- 
4— Ex. 
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fore  oats  which  leaves  more  moisture  in  the  ground  for  the 
young  clover  plants.  The  crops  mentioned  do  not  cover  the 
ground  so  densely  nor  lodge  as  easy  as  oats,  consequently  giving 
the  young  clover  plants  a  better  start  in  life. 

On  lov^,  rich  loose  soil  oats  especially  will  lodge  easily  and 
this  of  course  is  detrimental  to  the  tender  young  clover  plants. 


IIAEYESTTXCr,  TIIRESHII^G,  AND  MARKETING  THE 

OAT  CROP. 

11.  L.   POSTj  SEXTO]NVIL"LEj  EICHLAlsD  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
When  our  Secretary  wrote  to  me  about  preparing  a  paper  for 
this  meeting  on  '^Harvesting,  Threshing,  and  Marketing  the 
Oat  Crop,"  I  at  first  thrmght  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for 
me  to  comply  with  his  request,  but  after  thinking  along  that 
line  for  a  few  days  I  concluded  something  might  be  said  which 
would  start  some  one  else  to  thinking  along  the  same  line. 

Since  my  subject  begins  w^ith  'TIarvesting"  I  would  like  to 
say  first  of  all  '*Be  ready  when  the  harvest  time  comes." 

Be  sure  to  have  the  binder  in  good  repair;  there  are  al- 
ways rainy  days  or  times  when  your  work  is  not  pressing,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  at  which  time  such  repairs  as 
needed  should  be  made. 

I  would  also  advise  the  buying  of  the  tw^ine  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  as  for  quality,  under  no  circumstance  would  I  use  any 
other  than  a  medium  or  high  grade. 

Harvesting  should  begin  just  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe 
enough,  as  over  ripe  grain  begins  to  crinkle  down  and  shell, 
during  cutting,  and  it  is  also  in  danger  of  being  lodged  by 
storm. 

However  there  are  times  when  it  is  practical  to  harvest  be- 
fore the  grain  is  completely  ripened  as  in  case  of  fear  of  lodg- 
ing or  in  extremely  dry  seasons  to  give  young  seeding  a  bet- 
ter chance. 

If  possible  I  prefer  to  have  the  straw,  if  not  rusted,  an  even 
golden  color  before  cutting.  When  harvesting  begins  it  should 
be  pushed  hard  until  completed ;  there  should  be  men  enough 
in  the  field  setting  up  the  bundles  to  keep  it  shocked  as  fast  as 
cut. 
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If  the  oats  are  ripe  and  not  wet  or  snarled  np  I  would  have 
them  set  in  ronnd  shocks,  using  twelve  bundles,  two  of  which 
being  caps ;  and  if  the  straw  is  green,  wet  or  from  lodged  grain 
I  would  use  the  long  shock  instead,  and  always  capping.  I 
would  never  cut  badly  lodged  oats  with  a  mower  and  attempt 
to  handle  them  loose  as  the  loss  is  too  great  and  expense  of 
handling  and  threshing  too  high. 

If  the  crop  is  badly  lodged  it  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  harvested  with  only  a  small  per  cent  of  loss  by  cutting  one 
way,  going  the  opposite  way  from  which  the  oats  are  lodged. 

When  the  oats  stand  up  well  and  are  in  good  condition  the 
larger  size  bundle  should  be  made  as  it  saves  twine,  and  time 
in  setting  up,  although  if  badly  lodged  or  wet  I  would  make  a 
smaller  bundle. 

Under  favorable  weather  conditions  stacking  should  begin 
in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  harvesting. 

When  the  grain  is  to  be  used  for  pure  seed  purposes  I  would 
stack  the  cap  bundles  and  any  wet  or  weedy  bundles  by  them- 
selves which  in  turn  should  be  threshed  separately.  However,  if 
the  grain  is  to  be  used  for  feeding  purposes  I  would  stack  the 
cap  bundles  along  with  the  rest,  throwing  out  only  the  wet  and 
weedy  bundles  by  themselves. 

In  stacking,  it  is  best  to  build  a  round  stack  of  medium  size, 
as  they  dry  out  better  and  also  save  labor  at  stacking  and  thresh- 
ing time. 

The  stacks  should  not  be  built  too  closely  together,  but  should 
have  space  enough  between  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely  which 
aids  very  much  in  curing  out  the  grain. 

If  the  threshing  is  to  be  done  from  the  field  it  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grain  has  been  in  shocks  for  at 
least  two  weeks,  at  any  rate  you  are  running  great  risks  of  wet 
weather  when  letting  grain  stand  in  the  field  until  threshed, 
and  also  you  may  be  unable  to  get  a  machine  just  when  you 
want  it.  Before  threshing  time  is  at  hand  the  bins  in  the 
granary  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  such  repairs  as  nec- 
essary be  made. 

With  hired  help  as  scarce  as  it  has  been  the  past  few  years 
it  is  advisable  for  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  to  change  work 
during  threshing  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is  far  better  if 
possible  to  secure  a  machine  which  carries  its  owri  crew,  be- 
cause in  working  around  a  threshing  machine  there  is  always 
more  or  less  time  lost  which  if  you  are  sending  a  hired  man  to 
do  would  be  rather  expensive. 

When  threshing  begins  close  watch  should  be  kept  of  the 
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grain  and  any  that  is  wet  or  badly  colored  be  put  in  separate 
bins.  If  the  oats  are  from  pure  seed,  which  they  should  be,  I 
would  advise  selling  as  much  as  possible  for  seed  purposes,  which 
can  usually  be  done  at  an  advance  price  and  feeding  oats  or 
other  material  bought  back  at  market  prices. 

I  do  not  consider  the  raising  of  grain  and  selling  it  for  mar- 
ket prices  a  profitable  plan  for  the  farmer  because  by  selling 
the  grain  from  the  farm  each  year  and  adding  nothing  to  the 
soil,  the  farm  would  soon  be  on  an  unpaying  basis  unless  a 
commercial  fertilizer  was  applied.  As  much  of  the  crop  as 
possible  should  be  sold  for  seed  oats  and  feeding  material  bought 
back ;  I  always  try  to  keep  stock  enough  to  eat  all  the  oats,  as 
well  as  other  grains  I  can  raise  each  year. 

The  reputation  of  Wisconsin  seed  oats  has  spread  far  and 
wide  and  shipments  of  the  Wisconsin  'No.  4  oats  have  been 
made  to  distant  lands. 

The  future  of  our  business  as  well  as  the  present  should  be 
considered ;  therefore,  we  should  do  our  best  to  satisfy  each  and 
every  customer ;  be  honest  and  square  in  your  dealing  a]id  in 
a  few  years  you  will  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  good  oat 
market  and  good  prices,  if  you  do  your  part  to  furnish  the  best 
to  be  had. 


TESTTWt  of  seed  oats  A^sTD  TKEATIISrG  FOR  THE 
PEEVEISTTIOIT  OF  SMUT. 

) 

E.  L.DTIEGEE,  MAUISOTT,  DAKE  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Experiment  Association:  The  test- 
ing of  seed  and  treating  for  the  prevention  of  smut  are  two  of 
the  most  important  steps  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop. 

All  seeds  should  be  tested  before  sowing  to  find  out 'if  a  large 
enough  per  cent  will  germinate  to  warrant  us  in  sowing  them. 
At  least  90%  should  germinate;  if  less  germinate  we  will  be 
likely  to  get  a  poor  stand  and  a  poor  crop  is  the  resu.lt. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  testing  seed  is  to  take  two  pie 
tins  and  two  cloth  pads,  a  little  smaller  than  the  tins. 
Moisten  the  cloth  and  lay  one  pad  in  the  tin.  Put  one  hun- 
dred  kernels  of  grain  on  it,  put  the  other  pad  over  the  grain 
and  then  place  the  other  tin  over  this  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation.    The  number  of  seeds  germinating  is  the  per  cent. 
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Treating  for  prevention  of  smut  is  a  simple  operation.  Take 
one  pint  of  formaldoliyde  and  put  it  in  thirty-six  gallons  of 
water.  Soak  the  se;3d  five  minutes  in  this  sohition.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  smut  can  be  prevented  in  oats  entirely 
by  the  above  treatment. 

Oats  can  be  treated  several  days  before  sowing,  if  they  arc 
scattered  on  the  barn  floor  and  stirred  daily  so  as  to  dry  them. 

A  person  should  not  sow  oats  without  first  testing  seed  and 
then  treating  for  prevention  of  smut. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS. 

W.  A.  TOOLE,  BAKABOO,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  my  neighborhood  have  a  rich  heavy 
clay  soil  and  several  farmers  practice  a  three  year  rotation  of 
oats,  clover,  and  corn.  Others  practice  a  longer  rotation  but 
clover  is  turned  under  frequently.  The  land  is  also  heavily 
manured,  the  farms  being  well  stocked.  A  large  quantity  of 
manure  may  be  had  for  the  hauling  from  the  two  circuses  win- 
tering in  the  city. 

These  conditions  make  it  difficult  to  grow  oats  which  do  n(jt 
lodge.  Lodged  oats  mean  a  heavy  loss  both  because  they  do  not 
fill  as  well  and  also  much  of  the  grain  is  wasted  in  harvesting. 

We  are  hunting  for  a  good  yielding  variety  of  medium  height 
with  stiff  straw  which  will  not  easily  lodge. 

A  local  variety  known  as  the  Abbott  oat  has  been  grown  by 
a  nuud)er  of  our  farmers.  The  stalk  is  short  w^ith  small  ker- 
nels. It  usually  stands  up  well  and  gives  a  medium  yield. 
During  the  past  season  it  w^as  a  failure  with  us  because  it 
seemed  very  susceptible  to  rust,  Swedish  Select  oats  gave  a 
much  heavier  yield  of  grain  in  a  part  of  the  same  field.  The 
cultural  conditions  were  the  same. 

Sw^edish  Select  oats  have  certainly  been  of  great  value  to 
the  state,  and  even  though  they  go  down  badly  Ave  shall  ]^rob- 
ably  continue  growing  this  variety  for  several  years.  There 
are  local  conditions  which  will  require  in  the  future  that  special 
varieties  be  bred  to  fit  these  peculiar  conditions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  change  in  our  methods  of  culture 
might  lessen  the  tendency  to  lodge.  If  any  one  can  give  any 
information  on  this  point  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 
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SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS'. 

31.  F.  KEAMER,  BLOOMER,  CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Experiment  Association : 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  Swedish  Select 
oats,  which  I  have  grown  for  the  past  six  years,  for  they  have 
surpassed  any  of  the  other  varieties  tried  in  this  locality  in 
appearance,  weight,  large  plump  kernels,  early  maturity,  and 
a  strong  straw.  While  attending  the  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture during  the  winter  of  1902,  I  saw  these  oats  for  the  first 
time.  They  appeared  to  be  so  much  better  than  any  others  that  I 
determined  to  secure  some  for  seed,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
apply  when  Prof.  Moore  offered  them  to  the  Experiment  As- 
sociation for  trial.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  they  were 
sown  was  a  good  fertile  soil,  and  the  growing  oats  had  a  thrifty 
and  healthy  appearance  all  summer.  When  ready  to  harvest 
the  oats  averaged  about  five  feet  in  height.  The  eighty  pounds 
of  seed  which  I  had  secured  yielded  fifty-six  measured  bushels 
or  seventy  by  weight.  The  season  of  1903  was  an  unfavor- 
able one  to  the  growth  of  oats,  but  they  led  all  others  that  I 
noticed.  Even  this  last  summer  of  1907,  the  poorest  in  years, 
the  Swedish  oats  are  ahead  at  least  five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
in  quality  also.  One  more  feature,  they  are  practically  free 
of  smut  and  very  easily  kept  so.  I  have  tried  both  broadcast 
seeder  and  the  drill  with  two  and  one-half  bushels  to  three  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre,  but  find  that  three  bushels  sown  with 
a  drill  produces  the  best  results.  I  have  had  a  ready  sale  for 
all  that  I  have  grown,  in  fact  never  had  enough  to  fill  all  of  the 
orders  I  receive  for  seed.  After  shipping  seed  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  both  by  carload  and  in  small  lots  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  complaint.  To  sum  it  all  up :  they  do  well  and 
take  wherever  tried. 
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SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS. 

rr.ED  G.  STROUr,  FOND  DU  LAC,  FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  first  Farmers'  Course  which  was  hehl 
at  Madison  in  February,  1904,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Prof.  H.  A.  Moore  I  bought  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Association  two  sacks  of  the  Wisconsin  'No.  4  or  Swedish  Se- 
lect oats.  These  two  sacks  of  oats  I  sowed  on  four  acres  with  a 
drill.  The  land  on  \vhich  the  oats  were  sown  was  black  prairie 
soil  which  sloped  to  the  west  with  good  natural  drainage.  The 
land  had  had  corn  on  it  the  year  before,  from  the  four  acres 
we  threshed  180  bushels,  machine  measure,  or  forty-five  bu- 
shels per  acre.  The  other  oats  that  we  raised  that  year  in 
the  same  field  following  the  same  crop  yielded  fifty-two  bu- 
shels, machine  measure,  but  were  sown  tw^o  bushels  per  acre, 
Avhilo  the  Swedish  Select  were  sown  one  bushel  per 
acre.  We  consider  that  the  Swedish  Select  oats  did  consider- 
ably the  best,  and  have  grown  them  exclusively  during  the 
past  three  years.  AVe  have  had  them  yield  as  high  as  seventy- 
five  bushels  per  acre  by  weight.  We  have  sold  quite  exten- 
sively for  seed  to  farmers  living  in  our  neighborhood,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  case  where  they  did  not  do  better  than  the  other 
varieties.  The  neighboring  farmers  have  been  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  Swedish  Select  oats. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS. 

jr.  E.  EOSENOW,  OCONOMOWOC,  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

We  have  been  growing  the  Swedish  Select  oats  for  the  past 
four  years  with  satisfactory  results  as  compared  with  other 
varieties,  although  we  have  at  no  time  had  an  extra  heavy  crop. 
Comparing  the  yield  with  a  variety  of  yellow  oat  grown  for 
several  years  past,  avo  have  found  the  Swedish  to  yield  a  few 
bushels  more  per  acre  when  grown  in  the  same  field ;  both  var- 
ieties seemed  to  bo  affected  about  equally  with  rust  and  during 
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])ii.sf  three  years  the  rust  has  no  doubt  lowered  the  yicild 
('ojisi(!;']'al)ly.  The  Swedish  oats  also  lodged  quite  badly  nriarly 
every  year  but  all  other  grain  also  went  down  and  thus  it  can- 
n(,'t  be  said  tlijit  s  jine  other  variety  has  a  stilfer  straw  as  they 
all  s:x4ii('(l  to  be  treated  alike  during  some  of  our  heavy  storms, 
\)\\t  \  believe  if  the  Swedish  is  given  a  fair  chance  it  will  stand 
up  with  any  other  ^'ariety  grown.  It  has  a  somewhat  coarser 
straw  than  s(;ni?  smaller  varieties  of  yellow  oats  grown  about 
b(>re  r.iid  llic  b'.'rncl  is  also  larger  but  in  comparing  the  inside  of 
tile,  kernel  A  will  hold  its  own  with  any  variety  regardless  of 
color^  as  the  hull  is  very  thin  thus  increasing  the  feeding  value 
considerably. 

Owing  to  the  weather  conditions  and  to  the  blight  which  af- 
fected it  last  summer  the  yield  was  cut  do\vn  considerably,  our 
crop  averaging  ?A  bushels  per  acre,  but  this  co»npares  well  with 
the  yield  (»f  other  fields  in  the  neighborhood.  We  treated  the 
seed  for  ju'evcp.tion  of  smut  the  first  and  second  year  this  var- 
iety was  grown  by  us  and  since  then  have  not  noticed  even  a 
trace  of  smut  in  the  crop,  while  some  fields  in  the  vicinity 
were  affected  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  pure  seed  from  this  varietj'  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  during  the  past  few  years  and  we  have  always 
sold  all  we  had  to,  offer  for  seed  at  a  fair  price  and  have  not 
only  sold  to  growers  in  the  neighborhood  but  have  shipped  a 
considerable  quantity  to  other  farmers  as  well  as  carloads  to 
seed  houses.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  pure  seed  of  any  variety 
and  there  is  certainly  more  profit  and  pleasure  connected  with 
it. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS. 

A.LEXANDEK    xnUECET?,    WATEETOW>T,    JEFFEESON  COUNTY. 

I  filul  the  Swedish  Select  oats  superior  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  yield  to  any  oats  I  have  grown.  I  raised  the  first  Swedish 
oats  four  years  ago.  I  bought  my  seed  from  Renk  Brothers^ 
Sun  Prairie,  AVis.  The  seeding  last  spr'ng  was  very  late, 
sowiug  the  oats  the  22nd  day  of  April.  The  land,  was  fall 
plowed  on  which  I  had  raised  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  the  5^ear 
before.    The  soil  was  a  red  clay.    I  pulverized  it  well  and 
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sowed  with  a  broadcast  seeder,  putting  on  three  bushels  per 
acre.  The  oats  came  up  well  but  shortly  before  they  headed 
out  were  attacked  with  blight;  a  kind  of  red  blight  which 
damaged  the  oats  badly.  AVhen  headed  they  stood  up  well 
on  the  hills  but  lodged  some  on  the  lower  ground. 

The  yield  per  acre  last  year  was  only  thirty-five  bushels, 
while  most  common  oats  in  my  neighborhood  only  yielded 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  and  very  light  in  weight.  In 
IDOG  my  Swedish  Select  oats  yielded  sixty-five  bushels  per 
acre.  I  find  the  Swedish  Select  a  high  yield er,  has  a  very 
])lump  berry,  a  stiff  straw,  and  does  not  rust  as  much  as  com- 
mon oats. 

I  would  advise  any  member  of  this  Association  to  give  the 
Swedish  Select  oats  a  trial.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased  with 
them. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS. 

11.  E.  KRUEGER,  BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
My  experience  with  Swedish  Select  oats  has  been  short,  but 
sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  they  are  the  best  we 
have  ever  raised ;  they  are  plump,  heavy,  and  good  yielders,  on 
our  clay  loam  soil. 

As  the  past  season  was  unfavorable  for  all  small  grain,  of 
course  the  oats  suffered  also.  The  Swedish  Select  withstood 
the  rust  and  rain  better  than  any  other  variety  in  our  locality. 

The  yield  per  acre  was  cut  down  considerably  below  that  of 
other  years,  our  average  being  35  bushels  per  acre,  which  was 
10  bushels  above  the  average  in  our  neighborhood  of  other 
common  varieties.  What  there  is  of  the  Swedish  are  good 
heavy  oats  testing  35  lbs.  per  bushel.  As  I  have  the  past  few 
years  treated  the  seed  oats  to  prevent  smut,  there  was  hardly  a 
trace  to  be  found  this  year. 

Some  of  the  members  were  afraid  that  in  a  few  years 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  Swedish  Select  seed  oats,  they 
are  mistaken — the  demand  is  good  yet  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come.  If  you  will  take  good  care  of  your  oats  keep  them  clean 
and  free  from  foul  seed,  cap  the  shocks  after  cutting  and  stack 
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them  as  soon  as  fit,  so  you  will  have  nice  bright  seed.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  disposing  of  your  surplus  at  a  figure  much 
above  the  general  market. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS'. 

CIIAS.  IE.  ]IOWITT,  RANDOLPH,  DODGE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Experiment  As- 
sociation: We  have  been  growing  the  Swedish  oats  for  the  past 
four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1904  I  secured  1%  bu.  of  seed  from 
L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  This  was  sown  on  %  of  an  acre  of 
ground  along  side  of  our  common  variety.  The  soil  was  of  a 
heavy  clay  nature.  There  was  a  difference  to  be  seen  all 
through  the  growing  season,  the  Swedish  being  of  a  darker 
green  color  and  seem^ed  to  make  a  heavier  growth.  About  ten 
days  before  ripening  they  lodged  quite  badly  on  account  of  a 
storm  and  accordingly  the  grain  that  we  threshed  was  rather 
light  weight.    The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  50  bu.  per  acre. 

The  following  spring  we  sowed  eight  acres  of  the  Swedish 
and  six  acres  of  our  common  variety  in  separate  fields  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil  and  both  following  a  crop  of  barley.  The 
Swedish  yielded  a  trifle  over  50  bu.  per  acre  and  the  common 
variety  40  bushels  per  acre,  a  difference  of  10  bushels  in  favor 
of  the  Swedish  oats.  The  past  two  years  we  have  grown  the 
Swedish  oats  entirely  for  our  main  crop  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Swedish  oats  are  now  grown  quite  extensively  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from 
those  who  have  grown  them  they  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  a  well  drained  heavy  soil. 


'^GEI^'ERAL  II^FORMATION  0^  BARLEY." 

A.  P.  MAC  VANNEL,  ST.  MAEy's,  ONTARIO^  CANADA. 

Barley  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  grasses  and  is  of  the 
same  tribe  as  wheat  and  rye.  It  differs  from  these  in  that  the 
spikelets  are  one-flowered  and  that  there  is  more  than  one 
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spikelet  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis.  When  the  plants  are 
young  it  is  easy  to  tell  them  from  oats  and  wheat,  for  they  are 
of  a  lighter  green  color  and  have  broader  leaves.  The  mature 
plants  are  not  unlike  wheat  in  general  appearance  except  in  the 
spike  or  head.  The  flowers  of  the  spike  are  arranged  much  as 
the  flowers  of  the  wheat  plant  but  their  individual  make-up  is 
enough  different  to  make  it  easy  to  tell  the  two  apart. 

Barley  is  known  in  the  market  as  one  of  the  coarse  grains 
and  has  been  cultivated  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  cereal 
with  probably  the  exception  of  wheat.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
Assyrians  and  other  people  about  the  Mediterranean  sea  grew 
barley  for  over  a  thousand  years  E.  C.  These  people  used  it 
extensively  for  bread-making  and  as  a  food.  They  believed  it 
to  be  an  exceptionally  strengthening  food,  consequently  barley 
continued  to  be  the  chief  bread  plant  of  Europe  until  the  16th 
century,  when  the  wide  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  wheat 
brought  about  its  decline. 

The  barley  grain  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  southwestern 
Asia,  but  it  has  been  known  in  Egypt,  Switzerland  and  China 
since  prehistoric  times.  However,  the  early  history  of  the 
plant  is  very  obscure  but  we  have  sufiicient  evidence  to  assure 
us  that  it  was  early  and  extensively  used  by  the  ancients  and 
the  nations  from  which  we  derive  our  ancestry. 

Eailey  was  grown  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  intro- 
duced into  America  (probably  first  into  ISTova  Scotia)  by  the 
colonists  about  10 00.  We  have  records  of  it  growing  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1611.  At  Lynn,  Mass.  in  1629,  and  that  it  formed  the 
chief  agricultural  product  of  Rhode  Island  in  1Y96,  Since 
that  time  it  has  spread  rapidly  over  the  entire  l^orth  American 
continent. 

The  early  centers  of  production  in  America,  were  of  course, 
confined  to  the  l^ew  England  states.  Later,  we  find  that  the 
states  of  ^Tew  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  be  the  great  pro- 
ducers, while  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  producing  states 
are  California,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  In  1850  ITew  York 
and  Pennsylvania  produced  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  in 
the  United  States  while  in  1906,  Avhile  producing  the  same 
number  of  bushels  contributed  but  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop.  -""^i??;^!*! 

Although  these  states  are  the  great  producers  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  may  be  said  to  be  a  producer  of  barley. 
The  northern  states  grow  more  than  the  southern  states.  How- 
ever, our  interest  in  this  crop  is  more  directly  confined  to  Wis- 
consin and  in  order  to  show  you  the  importance  of  this  crop  I 
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wish  to  resort  to  a  few  statistics  which  I  draw  from  the  Year 
Books  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
1906  there  were  1,282,010,000  bushels  of  barley  produced  in 
the  world.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  produced  1Y8,- 
916,000  bushels.  California  contributed  to  this  amount  38,- 
760,000  bushels,  Minnesota  31,591,420  bushels  and  Wisconsin 
22,349,600  bushels. 

Although  Wisconsin  ranks  third  in  total  production  we  find 
that  it  is  credited  with,  according  to  the  same  authority,  pro- 
ducing more  bushels  to  the  acre  than  either  California  or  Min- 
nesota. In  1906  Wisconsin  grew  728,000  acres  of  barley 
which  yielded  an  average  of  30.7  bushels  per  acre.  This 
amount  at  45c  per  bushel  (the  average  price  received  by  the 
farmer  in  AVisconsin  for  the  year)  netted  the  farmers  of  the 
state  $10,057,370  or  an  average  of  $13.82  for  every  acre  given 
to  barley. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  when  com- 
paring the  value  of  the  various  crops  for  the  whole  country 
found  that  barley  ranks  fourth  in  value  among  the  cereals. 
But  in  Wisconsin  the  barley  crop  ranks  third  being  exceeded 
in  value  only  by  corn  and  oats. 

We  said  that  an  acre  of  barley  netted  the  farmer  $13.82. 
'Now,  if  we  quote  the  same  authority,  an  acre  of  wheat  is  val- 
ued at  $11.73  and  an  acre  of  oats  at  $11.59.  In  general  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  that  it  costs  the  same  to  produce  an  acre 
of  one  as  an  acre  of  the  other.  It  seems,  then,  quite  reason- 
able to  venture  the  prediction  that  the  area  of  barley  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  will  be  very  greatly  increased  in  the  near 
future. 

Ancient  Egyptian  history  tells  us  that  barley  was  one  of  the 
first  grains  to  be  used  as  a  food  for  man.  We  are  also  told 
that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  poor  classes  of 
people  until  late  in  the  history  of  civilization  (about  1600). 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  used  m.ore  as  a  stock  food  and  less  by 
man.  At  the  present  time  its  use  as  a  human  food  is  limited, 
its  use  being  confined  to  a  few  preparations  known  as  pearl 
barley.  On  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  the  grain  is  used 
extensively  for  feeding  hors:^s  and  to  cut  for  hay.  It  is  also 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  to  feed  swine  and  poultry.  As  a 
food  for  hogs,  especially  those  of  bacon  type,  it  is  very  valuable 
and  is  becoming  more  popular  as  farmers  learn  its  value. 

Although  barley  is  used  as  a  food ;  and  as  a  feed  for  domestic 
animals  the  chief  use  in  America  is  for  malting  purposes. 
Much  more  than  half  of  the  barley  which  goes  to  market  is  pur- 
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chased  by  the  malt  manufacturers,  and,  it  is  upon  its  value  for 
malting  purposes  that  the  selling  price  is  quite  largely  deter- 
mined. Therefore  it  is  important  that  the  farm.er  produce  a 
barley  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  trade. 

The  barley  crop  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  take  an  im- 
portant place  in  Wisconsin  agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  our  cereals  and  can  be  raised  through  a  great  range 
of  climate.  It  is  cultivated  v^ith  success  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle  and  at  high  altitudes  in  the  Torrid  zone.  Comparing 
it  w^ith  the  other  cereals  v^e  find  it  to  be  relatively  free  from  at- 
tacks of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases.  The  rusts  and  smuts 
are  the  most  destructive  and  will  be  considered  by  another 
speaker. 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  into  which  all  barleys  grown 
may  be  grouped.  These  are  called  the  two-rowed  and  the  six- 
rowed  because  of  the  way  the  kernels  are  arranged  on  the  spike. 
There  are  also  bearded,  beardless  and  hull-less  varieties  of  the 
same  groups.  There  is  also  a  four-rowed  type  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  is  not  constant  it  is  usually  classed  along  with 
the  six-rowed  sorts.  They  are  but  a  variation  of  the  six-rowed 
type,  as  often  the  six-rowed  drops  two  rows  midway  up  the 
spike,  the  upper  part  being  merely  furrowed. 

Wisconsin  seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  the  six-rowed  varieties  of  barley ;  consequently  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Experiment  Station  to  the  se- 
curing of  those  varieties  which  would  give  better  results  through- 
out the  state,  than  the  kinds  which  had  been  grown  in  former 
years.  The  results  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Experiment 
Station  and  reports  from  members  of  the  Experiment  Station 
show  that  Odcrbrucker  and  ]\fanshury  have  given  decidedly  the 
best  results  for  several  years. 

The  two-rowed  varieties  of  barley  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  head  being  somewhat  more  elongated  and 
by  there  being  only  two  rows  of  grain  from  one  end  of  the  head 
to  the  other.  The  heads  of  some  varieties  of  two-rowed  bar- 
leys are  lone;  and  slender  and  taper  toward  the  extremity.  The 
two-rowed  barlev  is  largely  cultivated  in  Great  "Britain  and 
other  countries  in  Europe,  but  is  not  gvown  to  any  great  extent 
in  this  country.  They  have  not  produced  as  large  yields  as 
the  six-rowed  sorts  and  are  very  often  weak  in  the  straw. 

The  beardless  and  hull-less  varieties  of  barley,  although 
popnlar  at  certain  times  in  many  respects  have  not  given  re- 
sults that  would  warrant  their  jo^eneral  cultivation  in  tlie  state. 
The  Success  beardless  and  the  Gey  Mayle  hull-less  are  the  most 
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satisfactory.  However,  they  are  not  unlike  the  two-rowed  sorts 
in  that  they  do  not  yield  high  and  have  a  tendency  to  be  weak 
in  the  straw. 

Although  the  barley  cyoj)  represents  an  immense  amount  of 
money  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  we  cannot  say  the  condition 
of  the  industry  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Since  the  price  is  largely 
influenced  or  determined  by  the  malting  and  brewing  industries 
it  is  imperative  that  we  grow  varieties  that  meet  their  de- 
mands. The  malster  and  brewer  demand  a  barley  that  is  not 
only  light  in  color,  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  free  from  broken 
kernels  and  musty  odors  but,  above  all  things  a  barley  that  is 
uniform  in  type  and  of  the  same  variety,  which  will  all  ger- 
minate at  the  same  ti,me.  It  is  impossible  to  get  these  results 
with  the  barleys  as  grown  today  since  a  distinct  variety,  a  pure 
race,  is  not  in  general  cultivation.  The  farmer  grows  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  together.  As  a  result  the  growth  of  barley  is 
not  uniform  during  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  no  high  grade 
of  malt  can  thus  be  obtained.  The  varieties  commonly  grown, 
as  Manshury  and  others,  although  excellent  varieties  cannot  be 
said  to  be  pure,  distinct  races  but  a  mixture  of  several.  The 
Experiment  Station  is  endeavoring  to  improve  the  situation  by 
eliminating  these  mixed  varieties  and  substituting  pure  races 
for  them. 

The  introduction  of  pure  races  or  the  improvement  of  the 
barleys  may  be  worked  out  in  three  ways.  The  same  princi- 
ples are  applicable  to  barley  as  the  President,  Mr.  Stone,  out- 
lined for  the  improvement  of  oats.  Briefly,  these  are:  First, 
the  introduction  of  new  varities  from  other  states  and  coun- 
tries; second,  by  hybridization,  and  third  by  selection. 

Hybridization  is  accomplished  by  fertilizing  one  flower  with 
the  pollen  from  another  floAver,  either  of  the  same  or  different 
variety.  The  hybrid  or  resultant  cross  thus  obtained  combines 
the  qualities  of  the  two  parents  and  thus  produce  a  stronger  and 
more  desirable  progeny. 

The  improvement  by  selection  consists  of  growing  the 
progeny  of  a  single  seed  or  plant,  and  weeding  out  each  year 
the  poorer  plants  while  the  strongest  and  most  desirable  plants 
are  retained. 

The  first  method — the  introduction  of  new  varieties  from  • 
other  localities'— needs  no  comment  other  than  that  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  are  better  situated  to  carry  on  this  work  than 
the  individual  farmers.  These  varieties  must  be  experimented 
with  and  fully  acclimated  to  determine  their  worth  before  they 
are  disseminated  throughout  the  state. 


Characteristic  heads  of  the  select  Oderbrucker  and  Manshury  barleys.  Oder- 
brucker  on  left;  Manshury  on  right.  The  attachment  of  kernels  to  the  rachis 
is  shown  in  the  center.  Two  thousand  seed-growing  centers  of  these  varie- 
ties of  barley  established  in  the  state  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Experiment  Association. 


Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association. 


HOW  BARLEY  CENTERS  CAN  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

WM.  L.  ILLIAX^  ADELL,  SHEBOYGAN"  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Association : 
The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  been  doing  a  great 
work  in  breeding,  improving  and  introducing  new  varieties  of 
barley  and  other  pure  bred  grains. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  for  a  grain  or  seed 
buyer  to  go  into  a  community  and  buy  a  carload  of  one  select 
variety  of  barley. 

In  som.e  instances  we  find  that  grain  buyers  have  paid  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  more  per  bushel  for  some  superior  or 
improved  barley,  where  they  could  purchase  a  considerable 
quantity. 

There  is  ample  room  for  a  better  and  more  uniform  bar- 
ley on  our  markets.  Fewer  and  better  varieties  are  what  we 
want. 

Here  is  where  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Experiment 
Association  comes  in,  and  where  we  can  make  ourselves  useful, 
namely  by  ^^establishing  barley  centers.''  We  have  come  to  be 
the  seed  producers  of  Wisconsin.  Let  us  then  join  together 
and  establish  great  pure  bred  barley  and  grain  centers,  in  dif- 
ferent counties  and  townships,  of  this  and  other  states,  wher- 
ever you  may  live. 

The  desire  now  is  to  have  the  farmers  of  whole  communities 
or  counties  grow  only  one  select  variety  of  barley  or  other 
grain.  The  Oderbucker  barley  is  bound  to  become  the 
leader.  If  only  one  variety  is  grown,  it  will  then  be  possible 
for  parties  desiring  to  x>urchase,  to  buy  thousands  of  bushels 
of  one  select  breed  in  a  community. 

I  have  been  doing  some  work  in  the  line  of  establishing 
barley  centers  during  the  past  season  with  excellent  results. 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  several  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
this  vicinity,  with  good  clean  farms,  to  grow  the  Oderbrucker 
barley.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  interest  some,  but  by 
making  them  a  good  and  fair  proposition,  even  if  you  should 
gain  nothing  financially  by  the  deal,  you  will  win  and  be  a 
benefit  to  the  neighbors.  I  have  always  cleaned  the  barley 
for  them  all  and  gave  them  the  best  I  had. 

I  let  them  have  it  at  their  own  figures.  They  too  have 
helped  to  maintain  the  Agricultural  College,  where  you  and 
I  have  derived  so  much  benefit.    Why  not  pay.  a  little  back 
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to  ^  them.  I  do  not  expect  more  of  them  than  the  market 
price.    Some  return  the  seed  barley  the  following  season. 

These  farmers  are  all  well  satisfied  with  the  barley,  as  they 
had  good  returns.  Some  of  these  are  selling  seed  to  a  large 
number  of  their  neighbors,  and  thus  the  ''barley  center"  is 
covering  quite  a  large  territory.  It  is  spreading 'fast  and  no 
one  can  say  where  it  will  end.  Have  several  other  farmers 
which  intend  to  start  in  the  same  way  this  season.  Thus  the 
work  goes  on. 

Let  us  all  as  members  try  to  do  our  best  for  our  neighbors, 
and  for  our  Association.  We  will  thus  be  public  benefactors, 
which  is  of  more  value  than  the  dollars  that  we  may  gain. 


TESTING  THE  SEED,  AND  THE  PEEPARATTON  OE 
THE  SEED  BED. 

L.  R.  ZEEBEL^  MADISON,  DANE  COUNTY. 

Eellow  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  testing 
of  the  seed  is  perhaps  the  first  step  that  the  farmer  should  take 
in  growing  a  crop.  This  may  seem  to  some  people  a  minor 
point,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  the  first  step  taken  in  the  growing  of  a  successful  crop. 

We  cannot  judge  the  viability  of  the  seed  by  simply  look- 
ing at  it.  It  may  be  bright  in  color,  very  plump,  and  have  a 
healthy  appearance,  but  when  put  in  a  seed  tester  to  germinate 
we  may  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  perhaps  seventy-five  per 
cent  would  germinate  or  perhaps  even  a  smaller  per  cent.  Then 
by  sowing  seed  of  this  nature  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre,  we  would  have  a  thin  stand  and  likewise  receive  a  small 
yield. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sow  grain  of  a  poor  germinating  power 
on  our  high  priced  land,  so  it  becomes  necessary  as  well  as 
profitable  to  test  the  seed  for  its  germinating  power  before 
sowing.  This  may  be  done  by  using  a  common  seed  tester 
composed  of  two  tin  plates  and  two  cloth  pads.  Put  a  moist 
pad  in  one  of  the  tin  plates,  sprinkle  the  seed  on  the  pad  ond 
cover  the  same  with  another  moist  pad,  placing  the  tin  plate 
over  the  pads  to  keep  them  from  drying  out.  We  can  also 
take  a  box  and  put  in  it  about  one  inch  of  moist  saw-dust, 
W(dl-firmed,  which  makes  a  good  germinatqr.  We  put  the  seed  on 
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the  saw-dust'j  and  cover  it  with  a  moist  cloth,  or  a  hoard  will 
do,  anything  that  will  keep  the  seed  moist.  The  tester  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  room  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  time  required  to  make  a  germi- 
nating test  is  about  five  to  six  days. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  an  important  feature. 
Fall  plowing  is  in  general  the  most  favored  on  clay  and  other 
heavy  soils.  The  fall  plowing  has  the  advantage  that  it  leaves 
the  sui'face  in  a  loose  and  rongh  condition  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  absorb  more  of  the  winter's  rain  and  snow,  thereby 
conserving  more  moisture  than  the  unplowed  land  would. 

Another  advantage  of  fall  plowing,  especially  with  clay  soil 
is  the  effect  that  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
winter  has  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  all  lumps 
are  crumbled  and  broken  down  and  the  soil  is  consequently 
made  more  mellow.  Fall  plowing  should  be  disked  early  in 
the  spring,  as  early  as  possible  without  injuring  the  texture 
of  the  soil. 

If  the  soil  is  left  lumpy  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  it 
with  a  roller  or  planker,  to  break  up  the  lumps.  This  should 
always  be  followed  with  a  fine  tooth  harrow  to  make  a  mulch 
and  leave  the  seed  bed  in  a  fine  level  condition. 

Spring  plowing  does  not  require  as  much  disking  as  fall  ])low- 
ing,  depending  a  great  deal  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
farmer  must  use  good  judgment  and  keep  in  mind  that  a  deep, 
well  pulverized  and  level  seed  bed  is  necessary.  By  having 
these  conditions  we  can  sow  our  seed  at  an  even  depth  which 
will  allow  the  seed  te  come  up  more  evenly,  and  the  crop  will 
be  more  uniform  in  ripening. 


SOWING  BAELEY  AS  A  FARM  CROP. 

E.   A.   BEULE,   FOX  LAKE,   DODGE  COUNTY. 

Fellow  Members  and  Friends:  The  great  improvement  and 
dissemination  of  Wisconsin  com  in  the  past  few  years  has 
almost  placed  our  state  in  the  lead  in  corn  production 
per  acre.  This  is  only  a  proof  of  what  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  with  our  barley  crop.  In  fact  we  are  already  in 
the  lead.  AVe  have  not  only  brought  about  this  result  by  care- 
5— Ex, 
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fill  selection  of  soed,  careful  testing  (both  for  germination 
and  fording  quality,  careful  harvesting  and  storing  and  care- 
ful ])i'oj)aration  of  the  soil;  but  it  also  took  great  care  in  sow- 
ing for  the  season's  crop. 

We  have  a  few  such  men  as  Prof.  IMoore  who  have  devoted 
years  of  their' lives  to  the  scientific  perfection  of  some  cereal. 
We  can  not  all  follow  their  lines  of  experimenting  and  test- 
ing and  developing.  We  are  not  all  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
same  work  that  they  do.  Few  of  ns  have  the  patience  or  per- 
severence  to  begin  with  one  kernel  and  develop  and  perfect 
it  into  a  ^^JManshury"  or  '^Oderbrucker and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  well  that  we  nre  not  so  qualified. 

There  is  a  great  work  that  we  are  qualified  to  do  and  that 
is  to  take  np  the  w^ork  of  improvement  after  proper  varieties 
of  grains  have  ])een  bred  for  our  state.  This  Association  each 
year  gives  out  to  its  members  large  quantities  of  seeds  for  ex- 
periment, and  I  believe  this  term  ^'for  experiment"  has 
]n'oven  to  mean  "for  study  and  improvement."  I  am  certain 
that  onr  method  has  done  mnch  good,  not  onlv  among  onr 
own  mendiers  but  also  among  onr  neighbors.  The  benefit  to 
our  neighbors  so  far  has  been  mostly  throngh  our  members 
supplying  tlieui  with  better  seed  grain  of  better  varieties. 
Some  of  tliem  have  not  yet  learned  the  lessons  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  seed,  the  harvesting,  the  care  of  it  from  harvest 
to  seeding  time,  and  by  no  means  the  least  valuable,  the  sow- 
ing, all  have  a  marked  efreet  npon  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  harvest. 

I  wish  to  dwell  but  briefly  npon  the  latter.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  is  mnch  affected  by  careless  sowing  as  well  as  the 
qnantity.  If  the  gronnd  is  lumpy  or  otherwise  nneven  some 
of  the  seed  is  buried  deep  Avhile  other  seeds  lie  npon  the  snr- 
face.  This  alone  causes  an  nneven  stand  and  the  grain  will 
ripen  nnevenly  and  the  same  canse  has  injnred  onr  qnality 
for  some  of  the  heads  will  be  plnmp  while  others  not  being 
fully  matnred  the  kernels  will  shrink  and  when  offered  for 
sale  will  not  pass  inspection  as  'No.  1  grain. 

For  my  part  T  prefer  fall  plowing.  This  allows  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  frost  and  the  gronnd  becomes  more 
settled.  Then  in  tlia  s])ring  begin  to  work  the  land  jnst  as 
early  as  j^ossible  beiuir  enreful  that  it  does  not  work  greasy. 
When  ready  for  sowiu^e;  the  gronnd  should  be  mellow,  free 
from  large  lumps  and  have  a  smooth  su.rfac?.  The  smoother 
the  surface  tbe  more  evenly  can  vou  saw  the  grain  and  the 
better  yon  have  worked  the  land  th:^  greater  are  your  chances 
for  an  even  germination  because  you  have  thoroughly  aired 
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it  and  improved  it  for  holding  the  heat  and  retaining  the 
fnoistnre. 

Tho  experiments  among  onr  members  I  believe  shows  quite 
eunchis!v(dy  tliat  where  the  drill  has  been  used  the  yield  has 
been  qnito  a  h'.t  better  than  where  the  seedor  was  nsed.  This, 
no  doubt  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tha  drill  buries  the  seed  with 
[I  more  uniform  depth  and  more  evenly. 

The  amount  of  barley  or  any  other  grain  to  sow  to  the  acre 
(kqiends  largely  upon  the  soil  and  the  season.  The  one  we 
can  each  study  out  pretty  well  for  ourselves  but  the  other  is 
hard  to  guess.  About  two  bushels  of  barley  seems  to  be  the 
general  practice  and  about  right.  If  we  sow  too  sparingly 
we  are  apt  to  induce  excessive  growth  and  late  maturity. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  study  each  piece  of  land,  leai'u 
its  peculiarities,  and  work  and  sow  it  accordingly. 


EAELEY  AS  A  FARM  FORAGE  CROP. 

IrE^"I^Y  MICTFELS,  MALOXE,  FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  barley  has  not  been  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  feed  for  horses,  but  to  a  limited  Extent  to  other 
farm  animals,  but  its  value  has  long  been  recognized  in 
the  old  world,  where  it  has  been  fed  with  excellent  results 
to  all  classes  of  stock.  The  Arabs  maintain  their  horses 
almost  wholly  on  unground  barley.  The  Danes  feed  it  exten- 
sively to  dairy  cows,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  exei'ts  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter.  Tn  England 
and  nortliern  Europe  it  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the 
grain  ration  for  hogs  and  produces  firm  pork  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  corn-fed  hogs  in  the  United  States  are  usually 
soft  and  fatty,  and,  largely  for  this  reason  do  not  command 
the  high  price  paid  for  Danish  bacon. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  barley  is  not  more  generally  fed  in 
Ibis  country  is  that  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  its  use 
exists  among  stockfeedcrs,  some  even  claiming  it  to  be  poison- 
ous in  its  effect.  The  experience  of  the  old  world,  however, 
is  entirely  against  this.  Analyses  show  that,  as  regards  nu- 
trition, barley  compares  favorably  with  other  cereal  crops 
grown  on  the  farm.  In  the  short  time  which  has  been  given 
m(>  for  this  subject,  it  wdl  not  be  possible  to  discuss  exten- 
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sively  the  fesdiiig  value  of  barley  as  compared  with  other 
grains.  Under  ordinary  feeding  conditions,  the  element  that 
is  most  frequently  deficient  is  protein,  and  for  this  reason 
the  values  of  feeds  may  be  assumed  to  be  approximately  in 
proportion  'to  the  amounts  of  protein  they  contain.  Prof. 
Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding  places  the  protein  content  of  oats 
at  9.2%,  corn,  7.0%,  and  barley  8.7%.  According  to  this, 
barley  is  slightly  less  valuable  as  a  feed  than  oats;  but  oats 
are  an  uncertain  crop  and  in  a  poor  year  when  they  rust  and 
smut  badly  and  are  light,  the  difference  is  veiy  much  reduced. 

For  members  of  the  Experiment  Association  and  others  who 
are  growing  improved  varieties  of  barley  there  is  another  fac- 
tor to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Prof.  Moore  has  succeeded 
very  well  in  crowding  the  scrub  varieties  out  of  the  state  and 
is  replacing  them  with  Oderbrucker  and  Manshury  barleys. 
For  many  years,  these  varieties  have  been  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  protein  content  until  now  we  have  a  grain 
that  in  this  Tcspect  at  least,  is  superior  to  bran.  By  careful 
work,  instead  of  8.7%  protein  found  in  our  scrub  varieties 
we  now  find  12%  and  even  15%  in  our  select  varieties.  With 
such  grain  we  may  well  look  forward  to  the  time  when  barley 
shall  occupy  a  respectable  place  on  the  list  of  farm  feeds. 

Another  objection  to  the  feeding  of  barley  is  the  price.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  being  a  ready  money  crop  and  so  it  is;  but  it 
does  not  occur  to  the  farmer  when  he  sells  his  grain,  that  at 
the  same  time  he  is  selling  a  valuable  part  of  his  farm.  Fie 
does  not  realize  that  every  time  he  takes  a  bushel  of  barley 
off  the  farm,  the  soil  is  robbed  of  14.5  cents  worth  of  fertility 
which  is  a  total  loss.  If  fed  to  the  stock  on  the  farm  this 
grain  would  bring  bigger  returns  and  besides,  the  feeder  would 
retain  nearly  all  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  with  which  to 
replenish  the  soil. 

True,  the  price  of  barley  is  occasionally  so  high  that  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  sell  his  fertility  with  the  grain  and  de- 
pend upon  some  other  thing  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  farm. 
It  more  frequently  occurs,  however,  that  barley  is  badly  dis- 
colored by  being  exposed  to  rains  for  long  periods.  The  feed- 
ing value  of  such  grain  has  been  injured  very  little ;  but  from 
the  brewer's  standpoint  it  is  objectionable  and  no  farmer  who 
has  stock,  should  ever  be  guilty  of  forcing  it  upon  the  mar- 
ket where  it  must  sell  at  from  4  to  6  cents  per  bushel  less  than 
bright  grain. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  the  average  price  of  barley  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  43  cents  per  bushel.    Deducting  from  this  the 
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14.5  cents  wortli  of  fertility  removed  from  the  soil,  there  is 
left  28.5  cents  per  bushel  to  i^ay  for  land  rent,  labor,  etc. 
This  small  price  has  been  a  sufficient  inducement  for  many 
a  farmer  to  rush  his  hogs  to  market  in  a  half -finished  condi- 
tion and  to  underfeed  his  cows  in  order  that  he  mig.it  sell 
his  grain.  This  practice  seems  wasteful  enough;  but  there 
are  men  who  go  even  farther  than  this  and  throw  upon  the 
market,  discolored  grain  which  can  be  sold  only  at  a  large 
discount,  and  which  nets  only  21-  or  25  cents  a  bushel.  To 
show  that,  at  such  figures  grain  can  be  profitably  fed,  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  average 
price  of  this  product  during  the  last  ten  years  was  21  cents 
a  pound.  When  butter  is  sold,  practically  no  fertility  is  re- 
moved from  the  farm.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  a  pound  of 
butter  brings  almost  as  large  returns  as  a  bushel  of  barley, 
and  when  such  conditions  exist,  it  is  a  very  poor  cow  indeed 
that  will  not  pay  handsome  profit.  Yet  hundreds  of  farmers 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  full  rations  to  their  stock  because 
grain  is  too  expensive. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  economy  of  keeping  the  bar- 
ley on  the  farm  applies  as  well  to  other  grains.  But  as  other 
grains  are  usually  fed  on  the  farm,  it  may  be  better  to  say 
that  if  it  pays  to  feed  oats  and  corn,  it  will  be  just  as  profit- 
able to  utilize  barley  in  this  way.  This  is  especially  true  be- 
cause it  yields  more  heavily  than  oats,  and  requires  less  work 
and  removes  less  fertility  from  the  soil  than  corn.  It  may  bo 
safe  to  say  that  when  once  the  farmers  recognize  the  value  of 
this  crop  which  is  so  productive,  requires  so  little  labor  and 
may  be  grown  under  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  that  ])rac- 
tically  all  of  the  poorer  grades  of  barley  will  be  fed  on  the 
farm  and  only  the  best  put  on  the  market. 


BAELEY:    BvOTATIOK  OF  CHOP. 

n.    N.    LONGLKY,    DOUSMAN,    WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Association:  Barley  will 
fit  well  into  any  rotation  that  may  be  desired.  Although  it 
adapts  itself  to  any  rotation,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  place, 
for  it  in  any  of  them,  and  that  is  immediately  preceding  clover 
or  alfalfa,  for  which  it  will  act  as  a  nurse  crop. 
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For  instance  in  a  three  year  rotation,  we  may  have  corn 
the  first  year.  After  gathering  this  croj)  in  the  fall,  we  may 
plough  the  land  and  have  it  in  readiness  for  harley  the  follow- 
ing spring.  After  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  land,  in  the 
sprang,  barley  and  clover  may  be  sown  together.  Both  crop." 
will  come  on  rapidly  if  the  season  is  at  all  favorable,  and 
choke  out  nearly  all  weeds.  The  barley  will  ripen  early,  and 
is  soon  harvested  and  off  the  land.  This  gives  the  clover  a 
chance  to  establish  itself  securely  in  an  unfavorable  year,  or 
to  make  such  a  growth  as  to  admit  of  some  pasturing  in  a 
favorable  year. 

•  Then  the  next  year  we  are  almost  sure  of  a  good  crop  of 
clover,  after  which  the  field  may  be  manured  and  again  fitted 
for  corn. 

This  may  be  easily  changed  to  a  four  year  rotation  by  sow- 
ing timothy  seed  with  the  clover  and  barley.  In  this  way  we 
will  secure  a  crop  of  mixed  hay,  the  year  after  we  get  the  one 
of  clover,  or  the  fourth  year. 

Better  yet  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  a  locality 
where  alfalfa  grows  well,  we  will  find  our  barley  as  excellent 
a  nurse  crop  for  that  as  for  clover  or  mixed  hay,  and  thus 
use  barley  in  a  five  or  even  six  year  rotation. 

Thus  we  can  use  barley  in  whatever  rotation  we  find  best 
suited  to  our  needs.  By  simply  following  the  general  plan  of 
planting  corn  after  clover  or  alfalfa,  following  this  with  bar- 
ley Vvdiicli  will  act  as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  clover  .or  alfalfa  we 
get  an  excellent  rotation. 

The  clover  or  alfalfa  will  feed  upon  a  deep  layer  of  soil,  en- 
rich it  with  nitrogen,  and  improve  its  texture.  Potash  and 
phosphorous  are  supplied  in  stable  manure.  All  combine  to 
make  a  good  place  for  corn  which  will  feed  upon  a  trifle  more 
shallow  layer  of  soil,  and  an  excellent  crop  is  assured. 

The  next  year  the  soil  is  in  just  the  right  condition  for 
Lavlej  which  is  a  short  rooted  plant,  and  will  thrive  well  upon 
plant  food  not  used  by  corn  the  previous  year,  besides  acting 
as  a  nurse  crop  for  more  clover  or  alfalfa  which  will  complets 
the  cycle. 

By  using  a  rotation  of  this  kind  we  soon  rid  our  land  of 
foul  weeds  for  none  of  our  common  woods  will  retain  a  foot- 
hold long  in  the  face  of  a  thorough  cultivation  one  year.  A 
quick  growing  crop  the  'first  of  the  sc^eond  year  and  a  dense 
clover  or  alfalfa  sod  following  that,  until  time  for  corn  again. 

Thus  we  secure  the  two  main  advantages  of  rotation  of 
crops : 
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1st.  JMaintaining  and  improving  llij  fcrhlity  of  iIk'  soil. 
2nd.    The  eradication  of  weeds. 

In  the  meantime  our  farm  work  is  well  divided  and  we  are 
getting  excellent  returns  from  our  land  each  yoar. 

]^ow  this  rotation  may  not  work  in  all  localities,  l)nt  it  docs 
well  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  sfjme  form  of  it 
ought  to  give  satisfaction  elsewhere  if  th^  conditions  are  at 
all  similar. 


HAEVESTIXG  AND  THKESIIIlsG  BARLEY. 

11.  A.   MAIX,   FT.  ATKIA^SON,   JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Association  and  Interested 
Friends :  I  would  have  much  preferred  to  have  had  this  sub- 
ject taken  by  an  older  member  who  has  had  more  years  of  ex- 
perience in  harvesting  barley  but  since  our  Secretary  has  put 
me  on  for  the  subject  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you  what  I  know, 
or  think  I  know,  of  the  subject  with  only  two  years'  experienc3 
back  of  me  and  wdiat  I  have  read  in  the  farm  papers. 

I  prefer  to  cut  barley  before  advanced  ripening  as  I  think 
it  is  brighter  and  plumper.  The  straw  usually  stands  up 
straighter  at  this  time  than  later. 

Before  harvesting  my  first  crop  I  had  read  that  barley  when 
cut  should  be  set  up  in  smaJl  shocks  and  capped  in  preference 
to  the  old  style  of  long  shock.  So  I  started  in  to  make  shocks 
of  eight  bundles  and  two  more  for  cap.  An  old  barley  grower 
stopped  when  passing  and  said  he  thought  it  would  uiold  but  I 
kept  on  and  never  regretted  it,  for  after  many  rains  I  was  able 
to  stack  my  barley  in  fairly  bright  condition. 

This  past  season  I  varied  this  by  setting  up  three  pairs  of 
bundles  north  and  south — one  on  the  outside  of  each  center 
bundle — drawing  tops  together  and  capping  with  two  bundles 
with  heads  to  south  and  west  to  resist  the  wind  more  effec- 
tually. The  cap  sheaf  should  be  bent  about  the  band  which  also 
helps  to  keep  the  bundles  on  and  makes  the  to]i  round. 

I  also  like  to  use  hay  caps  as  far  as  they  Avdl  go. 

I  prefer  to  have  barley  stacked  and  sweated  Ix^fnre  thresh 
ing.  Much  of  the  unkind  comment  that  has  been  iustrumontal 
in  lowering  the  grade  of  Wisconsin  barley  on  the  o])en  market 
Iras'  been  brought  about  by  threshing  from  the  shock  and  let- 
ting the  barley  go  through  the  sweat  after  it  is  stored  in  the 
granary. 
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ODEEBRUCKER  BAKLEV. 

ROY  T.   IIAEKISj  WAP.RENS,   MONROE  COUNTY. 

Ill  our  system  of  farming — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  a])ply 
the  word  ''system"  to  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  tilling 
the  soil — we  plan  to  sell  little  grain  or  hay,  as  such,  hut  feed 
out  as  much  as  possible  on  the  farm.  Since  we  sell  our  grain 
in  tho  f(;rm  of  butter,  pork,  or  beef,  the  comparative  market 
prices  of  the  different  cereals  is  not  a  matter  of  so  very  great 
importanc?  to  us.  For  this  reason,  we  try  to  grow  those  crops 
that  will  yield  the  greatest  returns  as  feed  with  the  smallest 
outlay  of  labor  and  land  and  that  will  supply  needed  variety 
lo  the  rations  of  our  stock.  We  have  grown  barley  only  four 
years — two  years  one  of  the  beardless  varieties  and  during 
the  past  two  years  the  Oderbrucker.  The  latter  has  thus  far 
shown  itself  well  suited  to  our  needs,  the  yield  comparing 
well  w4tli  that  of  oats  on  our  clay  loam  soil,  and  we  expect 
to  continue  growing  it  as  long  as  it  satisfies  our  conditions 
and  gives  yields  in  comparison  with  other  crops  equal  to 
those  of  the  past  two  seasons, — that  is,  if  we  find  nothing  bet- 
ter. 

In  1006  we  secured  two  bushels  from  the  Experiment  As- 
sociation and  also  purchased  one  more  from  a  fellow  member. 
This  w^as'  sown  on  1%  acres  and  yielded  not  quite  ninety  bu- 
shels by  weight.  The  past  season  was  not  so  favorable  for 
any  small  grains  and  we  obtained  a  yield  of  but  ninety  bu- 
shels, machine  measure,  from  Q\U  bushels  sown  on  three  acres. 


ODERBPJTCKEr.  BARLEY. 

J.  FRANK  BRADLEY,  SOMERS,  KENOSHA  COUNTY\ 

My  experience  in  growing  Oderbrucker  barley  is  lim- 
ited but  what  I  have  seen  of  its  growth,  yield  and  quality  is 
very  satisfactory. 

In  the  s]u*ing  of  ]007  I  purchased  ten  bushels  of  Oder- 
l.ruck(!r  barl(;y  from  a  member  of  the  Ex]^?riment  Associa-. 
tion  which  I  sowed  broadcast  April  25,  on  two  acres  slightly 
rolling  black  soil,  which  had  been  heavily  manured  the  spring 
before  for  cabbage. 
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Owing  to  the  late  and  wet  spring  the  ground  was  not  plowed 
but  worked  up  well  with  tlui  disc  harrow.  The  weather  was 
unfavorable  after  sowing,  the  S3sd  lay  dormant  about  ten 
days,  but  then  started  and  made  a  rajnd  growth,  and  stood  u]) 
well.  The  straAv  is  much  stiffer  than  most  varieties,  al- 
though it  lodged  in  some  places  by  the  heavy  storms. 

It  was  cut  July  25th,  put  in  shocks,  and  stood  there  one; 
week  and  stacked  before  any  rain  had  fallen  upon  it.  I 
threshed  35  bushels  from  one  acre,  machine  measure. 

The  barley  was  of  a  fine  quality  and  all  was  saved  for  seed 
purposes. 


ODERBEUCKEE  BAELEY. 

O.    C.    IIEIDKMANN^    KIEL,    MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members  of  Experiment  Association: 
I  will  try  to  relate  to  you  as  briefly  as  possible  my  experi- 
ence with  Oderbrucker  barley. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  I  received  two  bushels  of  Oder- 
brucker barley,  from  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Association,  and  sowed  it  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre; 
the  same  day  I  sowed  some  other  barley,  on  another  field, 
which  was  practically  the  same  as  to  drainage,  fertility  and 
nature  of  soil;  but  when  the  time  for  harvest  came  the  Oder- 
brucker barley  was  f  ully  a  week  ahead  of  the  other  barley  (this 
makes  it  a  nice  nurse  crop)  and  it  yielded  better  per  aero 
when  threshed ;  this  convinced  me  that  the  Oderbrucker  barley 
was  the  b^st  barley  for  me.  In  the  spring  of  1907  I  sowed 
the  Oderbrucker  barley  again,  at  the  same  time  conducting  a 
smut  test,  with  hot  water,  although  there  was  very  little  smut 
in  the  Oderbrucker  barley,  yet  by  the  hot  water  method  I 
eradicated  it  almost  entirely,  and  think  that  this  co,ming  sea- 
son I  will  be  able  to  do  so,  as  T  am  going  to  practice  the  same 
inethod  again. 

This  last  year  the  entire  barley  crop  around  my  neighbor- 
hood was  only  a  half  crop,  although  the  Oderbrucker  barley 
was  not  as  good  as  last  year,  yet  it  held  its  own. 

I  have  sold  all  my  seed  barley,  right  in  my  neighborhood 
and  could  sell  more  if  I  had  it,  this  surely  speaks  well  for  the 
Oderbrucker  barley. 
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ODERBirilCKEJI  BAKLEY. 

OKLA   J.    RUSSEWITZ,    JUNEAU,   DODGE  COUNTY. 

Last  spring  I  procured  two  bushels  of  Oderbruckor  barley 
from  this  Association  and  purchased  in  addition  to  this 
twonty-four  bushels  from  a  neighbor  who  had  been  growing 
Odorbnicker  for  several  years.  .  It  was  soAvn  broadcast  April 
^25  on  rich  black  ground  with  a  clay  sub-soil.  This  seed  cov- 
ered thirteen  acres  which  had  been  fall-plowed  following  corn 
in  rotation.  The  barley  grew  rank  and  was  not  as  good  as  it 
might  have  been  expected,  conditions  being  unfavorable  for  all 
grains  in  my  vicinity.  It  lodged  a  little,  the  kernels  did  not 
fill  v/ell  and  ripened  rather  unevenly.  It  was  harvested  July 
oO  and  was  threshed  directly  from  the  field  as  soon  as  it  was 
dry  enough.  The  average  yield  was  thirty-five  l^nshels  per 
iicre  machine-measure  wdiich  was  a  very  good  yield  in  our 
iieighborhood  last  season.  We  were  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
trial  that  we  will  sow  all  Oderbrucker  barley  the  coming  sea- 
son. 


ODEEBRUCKEE  BAELEY. 

LOUIS   IIEYEOTH,    MISHICOT,   MANITOWOC  COUNTi-. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Mambers:  In  the  spring  of  1906,  as 
a  member  of  the  Experiment  Assiociation  I  received  two  bushels 
of  Oderbrucker  barley  which  I  took  to  my  home  farm.  This 
seed  was  sown  on  a  piece  of  fall  plowed  clay  loam  whare  a  crop 
of  corn  was  grown  the  year  previous. 

The  barley  came  up  fine  and  made  a  splendid  groAvth 
throughout  the  season. 

It  ripened  evenly  and  showed  no  smut. 

This  barley  had  stiffer  straw  and  did  not  lodge  as  did  the 
other  varieties  on  the  same  kind  of  ground. 

It  was  cut  about  the  last  of  July  and  taken  into  the  barn 
before  any  rain  fell  upon  it. 

The  yield  of  this  %  acre  was  30  bushels  making  a  yield  of 
about  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  scrub  varieties  only  gave  an  average  yield  of  30  bush- 
els an  acre.    In  the  spring  of  1907  I  put  in  abou.t  7'/>  acres  of 
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the  barley.  It  beiug  an  unfavorable  year  I  only  got  a  viebl 
of  ^0  biLshels  to  the  aero  which  was  five  bushels  above  the  av- 
erage yiehl  of  any  other  variety.  Considering  all  points 
as  far  as  niy  experience  goes  th^  Oderbrucker  barley  is  a  bet- 
ter yieldcr  and  has  b^^tter  quality  than  any  other  variety  in 
my  vicinity. 


(.)  1 ) ErJ3EUCKEll  BAELE Y. 

GUY  A.   BOOTir^   CUBA  CITY,  GRANT  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
Last  spring  I  joined  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Association  and  received  two  bushels  of  pure  bred  Oder- 
brucker barley,  one  of  which  I  was  to  treat  for  tho  eradication 
of  barley  smut.  I  treated  in  accordance  with  the  hot  water  treat- 
ment and  had  good  success.  Before  sowing  the  barley  I 
worked  the  ground  which  had  b3en  fall  plowed  several  times 
with  pulverizer  and  followed  by  harrow,  leaving  a  good  mnlcli 
to  prevent  evapotation  of  moisture.  It  was  held  back  by  cold 
weather  about  the  time  it  began  to  appear  above  the  ground 
but  did  find  later  in  the  season.  Just  at  ripening  period, 
July  10th,  it  was  affected  by  a  heavy  wind  and  rain  by  which 
considerable  of  it  lodged.  The  larger  part  of  it  straightened 
up  and  ripened  well.  I  harvested  it  the  17th  of  July  and  stacked 
it  10  days  later,  leaving  it  in  the  stack  for  four  weeks  be- 
fore threshing  so  as  to  go  through  a  good   sweating  process. 

When  threshed  I  had  35  bushels  per  acre;  had  conditions 
been  more  favorable  I  would  have  had  a  considerably  larger 
yield. 

In  the  barley  treated  for  the  eradication  of  smut  I  found 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  smut  while  in  that  not  treated  no  less 
than  G  per  cent  was  found. 

I  was  well  satisfied  with  the  returns  from  my  barley  and 
I  think  the  smut  treatment  a  grand  thing  when  used  as  di- 
rected by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Association.  It  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  future  barley  crops. 

This  year  I  will  continue  with  Oderbrucker  barley  on  a 
large  scale  and  treat  for  smut  all  that  is  sown. 
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ODERBEIJCKER  BARLEY. 

OTTO   C.    KUKTZE,   WEST   ALLIS,    MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricnltural  Ex- 
periment Association:  I  received  two  bnshels  of  OderLnicker 
barley  from  the  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1907.  I 
did  not  test  it  for  germination.  I  sowed  it  on  the  28th  day  of 
April  on  abont  one  acre  of  land.  The  patch  was  right  along  side 
of  my  common  barley  with  abont  two  feet  of  space  between. 
Part  of  the  field  was  a  clay  loam  and  part  a  black  loam  soil. 
It  was  not  as  well  prepared  as  it  might  have  been  on  account 
of  the  weather  looking  so  unfavorable,  and  as  a  thunder  storm 
came  up  suddenly  I  was  unable  to  harrow  it  after  sowing. 
The  barley  came  up  rather  thin  and  I  noticed  no  difference  in 
the  barleys  until  they  headed  out.  The  Oderbrucker  headed 
three  or  four  days  later  than  the  common  barley;  it  had  stiffer 
straw,  and  Avhile  some  of  the  common  barley  lodged  the  Oder- 
brucker did  not.  It  ripened  about  a  week  later  than  the  com- 
mon barley  and  was  harvested  on  the  3rd  of  August.  My 
yield  was  18  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  a  fair  average  yicM 
in  my  locality. 


MAXSIIIIRY  EAPvLEY. 

ARTHUR  ROSENOW,  OCONOMOWOC,  WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 

Our  experience  with  the  Manshury  barley  may  not  be  as 
successful  as  that  reported  by  other  members,  but  perhaps  the 
conditions  are  not  all  alike.  In  the  first  place  the  seed  we 
secured  from  a  fellow  member  contained  considerable  oats 
mixed  through  it  and  the  seed  sown  each  year  has  been  thor- 
oughly recleaned  each  time  but  still  it  is  not  as  free  from  oats 
as  it  might  be.  AYe  have  groAvn  the  barley  for  several  years 
and  find  it  about  the  same  as  other  varieties  at  least  there  is 
little  difference  in  yield,  although  it  produces  a  long  well  filled 
head  with  a  good  quality  of  kernel  which  will  no  doubt  com- 
pare well  with  any  other  variety  so  far  as  tin  grain  is  con- 
corned.  In  comparing  the  crop  with  a  variety  of  blue  barley 
grown  little  difference  was  noticeable,  in  fact  on  several  occa- 
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sions  the  blue  barley  has  yielded  slightly  better.  Grown  in 
the  same  field  with  Oderbrucker  last  year  the  yield  was  about 
one  bushel  less  per  acre,  all  varieties  seemed  to  lodge  about  the 
same  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  lodged 
the  past  few  years,  especially  on  rich  soil.  In  ripening  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Oderbrucker  but  both  varieties  are  nearly  a  week 
later  than  other  varieties  grown  in  tho  neighborhood  thus  delay- 
ing the  harvest  somewhat,  but  when  gro^vn  in  connection  with 
an  earlier  sort  it  can  generally  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the 
other  is  all  cut. 

Owing  to  weather  conditions  last  year  the  crop  was  exceed- 
ingly light  and  the  season  was  also  late ;  the  last  field  sown  to 
both  Manslniry  and  Oderbrucker  was  sown  on  May  first  and 
harvested  August  first  and  second,  the  yield  was  twenty  bush- 
els per  acre,  although  some  other  fields  sown  earlier  yielded 
about  twenty- seven  bushf-ls. 


MAIv[SHURY  EAELE1\ 

LOUIS   IT.   PTSCIIEPt,   TIAVE?T^   STFEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 

Mr.  President,  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have 
now  grown  the  Manshury  barley  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
has  done  exceedingly  well,  except  last  year  when  it  failed;  w'e 
only  had  two  acres  seeded  down  on  a  plot  of  rich  and  well  pre- 
pared soil,  part  of  it  was  fall  manured  and  plowed  under,  and 
the  rest  we  topped  dressed. 

The  seed  s]U'outed  nicely  but  it  must  have  got  too  much  rain 
just  at  the  time  it  W£is  up  and  the  manure  must  have  kept  it 
too  wet. 

It  grew  to  a  height  of  fourteen  inches  and  the  spikes  were 
only  about  half  their  original  size.  We  secured  a  yiehl  of 
about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

If  we  had  all  our  land  so^^m  with  this  barley  it  would  have 
boon  a  great  loss  to  us,  but  fortunately  we  had  fourteen  acres 
seeded  with  Oderbrucker  barley  which  gave  exceedingly  good 
results  yielding  forty-six  bushels  per  acre  of  good  barley. 

Mr.  Stone  tested  it  and  found  that  from  the  purity  stand- 
point it  tested  99.9  per  cent,  and  freedom  from  foreign  matter 
09.4  per  cent. 

We  consider  the  Oderbrucker  quite  superior  to  any  variety 
grown  in  our  district. 
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'    MANSIIURY  BAELEY. 

r.    V.    BKCKEE,   PLYMOUTir^   SHEBOYGAN"  COUNTY. 

Mcunbers  of  tlie  Experiment  Association:  My  experieneo 
with  tliis  barley  dates  back  four  years.  Tb^.  first  year  it  fol- 
lowed colli  on  old  pasture  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  manure. 
]t  stood  about  four  and  one-half  feet  in  hsight,  did  not  lodge 
save  a  few  small  patches,  had  very  large  heads,  berry  not  well 
fillGd.  It  yielded  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  was 
sown  with  a  disc  drdl  at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  p^r  acre.  The 
second  year  this  barley  occupied  the  same  ground,  th^  same 
amount  of  seed  being  sown  per  acre  as  previous  year.  It  did 
not  grow  so  heavy  in  straw,  none  of  it  being  lodged.  The 
heads  Avere  not  so  large  but  berry  well  filled  and  yielded  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre. 

The  third  year,  I  got  better  results  on  account  of  being  a 
more  favorable  season,  the  barley  was  sown  on  fall  plowed 
stubble  land,  at  the  rate  of  threa  pecks  per  acre,  sown  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  alfalfa.  Tt  stood  quite  thin  where  land  was 
badly  run  out  but  where  the  soil  was  fairly  rich  the  stand  was 
fair,  there  was  plenty  of  straw,  had  large  heads,  some  of 
whicli  contained  ninety  well-fill?d  berr.'es.  This  season's  crop 
in  spite  of  being  sown  three  pecks  ]ier  acre,  yielded  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  also  a  prettv  good  stand  of  alfalfa.  On 
the  same  ground  last  year  ]\[anshury  barley  was  sown  in  two 
different  fields  both  beino;  fall  plowed  and  both  carrying  about 
the  same  amount  of  fertir.ty.  Field  I^o.  1  was  sown  at  the 
rate  of  three  pecks  per  acre,  snwii  as  a  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa, 
and  yielded  twenty-two  liusliels  ]"er  acre. 

Field  '^0.  2  was  sown  at  tli:^  rate  of  fi.ve  pecks  per  acre,  Avith 
a  narrow  strip  of  Oderbrueker  barley  alongside  comprising 
one  and  one-fourth  acres.  The  Manshury  barley  yielded 
twenty-fixve  bushels  per  acre  Avhile  the  Oderbrueker  yielded 
thirty,  Avith  unfaA^orable  condit'ons. 

In  crnclusirn  Aviil  sav  that  the  ]\f?inshury  barley  is  a  stiff- 
straAvcd,  six-roAved,  bearded  variety,  a  close  second  to  Oder- 
brueker. 
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MANSHUEY  EAELEY. 

jr.   E.   KKUKOKK,   BEAVKR  DA:\r,   I)f)I)r;i<:  C'DITNTY. 

Mr.  Prosideiil,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Ace()rdini>'  to  lhc 
Experiment  Station  reports,  Manshury  barley  has  been  groAvn  in 
Wisconsin  for  abont  45  years,  sometimes  the  yield  has  declined 
l)nt  on  the  average  it  has  kept  steadily  in  the  lead  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions  nntil  the  past  few  years  the  Oderbrncker 
s?oms  to  have  gotten  the  lead.  The  Manshury  has  b'jen  grown 
on  our  farm  for  15  years  and  still  has  a  place  there.  Although 
the  average  yield  of  Oderbrncker  was  six  bushels  mora  per  acre. 

We  soAvod  our  1)arley  this  year  the  first  week  in  May,  this  of 
course  was  lato  and  with  us  the  late  sowing  is  always  light  in 
weight  but  wo  have  no  reason  to  complain  considering  the  sea- 
son with  so  much  rain  and  cold.  The  barley  gives  a  Aveight  of 
48  lbs.  per  measured  bushel.  I  think  considerable  is  due  to  cap- 
ping the  grain  in  shock,  and  stacking  as  soon  as  dry.  The 
shock  llireshing  leaves  the  barlev  out  in  the  sun  and  rain  too 
long  which  gives  it  a  dull  look  and  leaves  it  lighter  in  weight. 

Some  people  think  it  doos  not  hurt  the  kernels  of  grain  to 
leave  them  exposed  to  sun  and  weather  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  th^re  is  a  great  loss  in  weight  the  same  as  in  timothy  hay 
which  by  exposure  gets  lighter  and  loses  a  large  part  of  itB 
feeding  value.,  T  always  sow  our  barley  on  ground  that  is  fall 
]ilf>wed  and  following  co^'u  iu  rotation. 


MAATSinmY  EARLEY. 

CLAIIENCE    JOT^DALEN,    STOTJGITTON".    DANE  COUXTV. 

]\ry  first  experimont  with  the  Manshury  barlev  was  in  1905 
when  T  raised  two  acres  of  it.  T  found  it  far  superior  to  the 
barley  we  had  grown  before.  The  most  noticeable  difference, 
I  observed,  was  in  the  uniform itv  of  growth  of  the  straw  and  in 
the  development  of  the  grain.  Tt  yielded  abnut  50  bushels  of 
heavy  plump  grain  to  the  acre. 

In  1900  T  raised  ten  acres  of  the  i^ranshury.  T  took  special 
care  that  year  with  the  seed,  cleaning  it  several  times  and  also 
treating  again  thoroughly  wilh  foi'maldeliydo  fsir  ]U'(>v('ul  i<iu  of 
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smut  as  it  was  not  entirely  clear  from  smut  the  first  year. 
The  barley  showed  excellent  thrift  during  its  growth  and  when 
threshed,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  over  the  year  be- 
fore both  in  the  quality  of  the  barley  as  well  as  in  the  increase 
in  yield.  The  condition  of  the  soils  that  the  barley  was  soAved 
on,  both  years,  was  mneh  the  same. 

Last  year  I  again  repeated  the  experiment  bnt  as  the  season 
was  rather  unfavorable  the  crop  did  not  turn  out  as  was  ex- 
pected; however,  a  fair  yield  was  secured. 

With  these  experiences,  T  found  the  Manshury  to  be  a  good 
barley.  It  is  a  good  yielder  and  proves  excellent  for  feed. 
One  of  the  essentials  for  a  good  crop  I  find  is  to  use  good 
clean  seed. 


MANSHURY  BARLEY. 

G.    MUEIIT.EISEX^    TELE^    BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

I  have  been  growing  this  barley  for  four  years  and  like  it  bet- 
ter every  year.  I  am  growing  this  barley  in  large  quantities, 
we  cannot  grow  too  much  of  it.  This  year's  crop  was  not 
quite  as  good  as  years  before,  owing  to  a  backward  season 
it  did  not  head  out  quite  heavily  enough.  Our  average  yield 
per  acre  this  year  was  34  bushels.  I  have  grown  the  Oder- 
brucker  barley  right  along  side  of  it,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil. 
I  can't  see  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two  kinds.  In 
growth  they  appear  the  same.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  both 
varieties,  we  will  continue  to  grow  more. 


PRIZE  avinnhs^g  cork 

ROBERT   LACHMUND^    SAUK    CITY^    SAUK  COUNTY. 

Although  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  rather  successful  at 
the  recent  National  Corn  Exposition  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
authority  on  corn  culture.  Nevertheless  that  good  fortune  did 
put  mo  in  a  position  where  I  think  I  can  say  some  things  that 
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may  benefit  those  who  seek  success  with  corn  at  fairs  and  ex- 
])ositions. 

My  success  was  not  due  to  any  particular  care  which  the  corn 
received  nor  was  that  corn  raised  with  any  idea  of  exhibiting 
it.  It  was  simply  due  to  a  careful  selection  of  the  sample  from 
an  ordinary  field  of  corn.  Briefly  I  shall' give  an  account  of 
my  method  of  procedure  this  year,  and  will  then  endeavor  to 
give  the  best  method  of  procedure  to  raise  prize-winning  corn. 

When  the  corn  was  fit  for  harvesting  I  went  ahead  of  the 
binder  and  snapped  the  seed  ears  only,  carefully  avoiding  all 
that  were  on  shanks  that  were  too  long  or  too  short  and  ears 
which  were  too  high  or  too  low  on  the  stalk.  By  taking  two 
rows  at  a  time  I  could  just  about  get  around  the  field  once  by 
the  time  the  binder  made  two  rounds.  By  these  means  I  did 
not  have  to  carry  the  ears  far  and  could  always  deposit  them 
where  horses  and  binder  would  not  injure  them.  By  the  time 
the  field  was  cut  the  good  ears  were  all  snapped  and  we  were 
ready  to  gather  them.  As  soon  as  they  were  gathered  they 
were  husked  and  placed  on  drying  racks.  While  placing  them 
on  the  drying  racks  I  would  throw  out  the  exceptionally  fine 
ears.  In  this  manner  I  got  about  several  hundred  which  I  took 
and  dried  separately  in  the  kitchen.  By  going  over  and  over 
this  lot  I  finally  selected  the  ten  ears  which  should  constitute 
my  exhibit. 

l^ow  for  those  who  want  to  specialize  in  raising  prize-winning 
corn  I  will  say — first  of  all  get  good  seed  ears.  These  should 
of  course  be  pure-bred  and  conform  rigidly  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  breed.  Then  it  would  be  well  to  score  each  ear  and 
note  in  what  particulars  they  are  deficient.  Have  the  ears  as 
uniform  as  possible,  especially  in  kernel.  Do  not  plant  before 
testing  and  be  sure  that  each  shows  a  high  germination  test  and 
strong  vitality. 

Next  take  the  corn  from  each  ear  separately  and  plant  ac- 
cording to  the  ear-to-the-row  method. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  method  of  cultivation  but  will  sim- 
ply say  that  the  most  persistent  and  thorough  cultivation  is  nec- 
essary. 

We  will  assume  that  everything  has  progressed  favorably  and 
that  the  corn  is  mature.  Tt  now  only  remains  to  harvest  it  and 
select  the  samples.  These  matters  of  course  vary  with  condi- 
tions and  everyone  should  adapt  himself  to  his  circumstances. 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  the  three  fundamental  requi- 
sites for  success,  viz.,  good  seed,  good  cultivation,  and  good  care 
and  selection  of  samples. 
6— Ex. 
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PLANTII^G  AISTD  CULTTVATIIS^G  THE  CROP. 

JOSEPH   N".    BOHL,   BEAVER  DAM,   DODGE  COUNTY. 

The  subject  of  Planting  and  Cultivating  the  Com  Crop  is 
one  that  is  much  too  large  to  he  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
short  time  allotted  to  me.  So  I  will  hold  to  the  management 
of  the  general  cornfield  where  bushels  are  aimed  at  and  not  at- 
tempt to  go  into  the  details  of  managing  a  breeding  plot  or 
fancy  seed  field. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  is  probably  the  most 
important  point,  next  to  that  of  good  seed,  to  b3  considered  in 
the  growing  of  a  corn  crop.  As  to  the  time  of  plowing  for 
corn  I  prefer  to  plow  late  in  the  fall  as  it  tends  to  destroy  such 
enemies  of  corn  as  cutworms,  etc.,  by  exposing  them  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hard  nightly  frost  so  common  in  the  fall.  The 
ground  if  plowed  late  has  the  advantage  of  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  the  winter's  frosts.  In  the  spring  then  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition  it  should  be  thoroughly 
disked  to  about  the  same  depth  as  it  was  nloAved  the  fall  pre- 
vious. This  tends  to  warm  up  the  soil  quickly  and  tempts  the 
weeds  to  sprout,  which  is  an  important  factor,  since,  if  we  can 
kill  a  large  share  of  the  weeds  before  planting  our  crop  we  are 
doubly  sure  of  a  bountiful  vield.  .  Then  from  the  time  of  this 
disking  until  we  are  ready  to  plant  we  should  manage  to  go 
through  a  weed  killing  process ;  this  can  successfullv  be  done 
by  harrowing  the  field  well  onc8  a  week  or  so,  if  weather  condi- 
t^'ons  are  favorable.  The  best  date  for  planting'  will  of  course 
vary  largely  with  the  season  but  the  soil  should  be  at  least 
60°F.  at  the  depth  of  planting.  The  old  Indian  sign,  which  is 
to  plant  corn  when  the  leaves  of  oak  trees  are  as  bis;  as  a  squir- 
rel's ear,  is  not  much  at  fault  and  is  a  good  one  to  follow.  Tust 
before  planting  the  field  should  be  well  disked  and  harrowed 
again  and  in  most  cases  firmed  dov/n  Avith  a  land  roller  or  plank 
float.  INTone  but  tested  and  graded  seed  should  be  planted,  l^o 
cut  and  dried  rule  can  be  given  as  to  th-^  manner  of  planting, 
but  in  most  sections  of  the  st?te  the  checkrow  system  is  prefera- 
ble. The  hills  are  put  3  ft.  8  in.  anart  each*  wav  and  planted 
at  the  rnte  of  four  kernels  per  hill,  this  can  be  done  very  accu- 
rately with  the  edge  drop  planters  where  the  seed  has  been 
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graded.  Tho  advantage  of  the  checkrow  system  over  the  drill 
system  is  that  it  allows  cultivation  both  ways,  this  is  very  desir- 
able for  several  reasons  which  I  will  not  mention  at  this  time. 
A  day  or  two  after  planting  T  would  go  over  the  field  with  a 
light  harrow  to  further  check  the  weeds  and  to  perfect  the  sur- 
face mulch  which  prevents  the  evai:>oration  of  soil  moisture  and 
helps  the  even  germination  of  the  S3ed.  The  field  can  now  be 
left  to  itself  until  the  rows  can  be  plainly  seen  which  ought  not 
to  take  more  than  three  or  four  days  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, when  cultivation  should  commence.  Here  again  no  cut 
and  dried  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  th:;  number  and  date  of 
cultivations  as  they  vary  according  to  seasons  and  localities. 
The  two  horse  sulky  is  probably  the  best  tool  to  nse,  however, 
until  the  corn  has  made  considerable  growth.  Shields  should 
be  attached  to  the  rigs  of  the  cultivator  to  protect  the  plants  the 
first  two  or  three  cultivations.  The  objects  of  cultivation 
are :  First,  to  kill  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  foreign 
.vcgtation;  Second,  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  to  conserve  the  soil 
moisture;  Third,  to  make  the  plant  food  easily  available  to  the 
roots  of  the  corn  plant. 

Since  the  weeds  are  worse  when  the  corn  is  s,mall  the  cultiva- 
tions at  this  time  must  be  mainly  to  kill  the  weeds,  therefore, 
the  first  cultivation  should  be  the  closest  to  the  plants  as  well  as 
the  deepest.  Later  on  as  the  root  development  increases  the  culti- 
vations must  bo  shallower  and  farther  from  the  plants  so  as  to 
prune  the  roots  too  severely  which  might  cause  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  AYhen  the  com  has  once 
reached  the  height  of  two  feet  or  so  the  danger  from  the  weed 
side  has  passed  and  further  cultivations  need  onlv  create  a  sur- 
face mulch  to  check  the  evaporation  of  the  soil  moisture.  A 
very  good  tool  for  this  purpose  is  the  single  horse  cultivator  and 
a  more  general  use  of  this  tool  at  the  right  time  would  mean  an 
increase  of  several  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  to  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin. 
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HARVESTING  FOR  SILAGE  AND  EAR  CORN. 

J.  11.  MCNOWN,  MAUSTON  COUNTY. 

A  couple  of  well  rou tided  out  chapters  could  be  written  on 
tliis  subject  and,  perhaps  easier  than  the  writing  of  a  short 
article  as  it  is  hard  to  incorporate  into  a  short  article  all  the  es- 
sential or  main  points  which  should  be  brought  out  and  dis- 
cussed. 

In  corn  growing  for  ear  corn  (and  that  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject for  which  we  grow  the  crop)  the  first  essential  is  r/ood 
land,  well  fertilized  and  kept  at  all  times  during  the  growing 
season  in  the  best  tilth  possible. 

In  referring  to  good  land  for  corn  I  wish  to  state  that  in  cen- 
tral Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  all  over  the  state  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  land  that  are  unfit  for  corn  land,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  in  trying  to  raise  corn  on  such  lands. 

Every  farmer  should  study  and  experiment  w^ith  his  own  farm 
carefully  and  leave  corn  out  of  the  crop  rotation  on  such  fields 
as  will  not  produce  good  results  in  a  majority  of  seasons.  Hav- 
ing located  your  fields  best  adapted  to  corn,  follow  a  well-de- 
fined rotation,  always  manure  well,  plow^  and  prepare  well  be- 
fore planting  and  the  work  is  well  begun  and  the  battle  more 
than  half  won. 

An  observer  in  traveling  over  the  prairie  districts  or  sections 
of  the  corn  belt,  cannot  help  but  notice  the  lack  of  rotation 
practiced,  but  will  find  corn  grown  consecutively  year  after 
year  upon  the  same  field.  Such  methods  tend  to  waste  the  fertil- 
ity, and  ruin  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 

As  a  result  the  corn  belt  shows  a  smaller  average  yield  than 
we  obtain  up  here  in  Wisconsin  where  we  are  considered  out  of 
the  corn  belt.  Up  here  out  of  the  corn  belt  (so  called)  a  large 
number  of  progressive  farmers  are  obtaining,  on  their  good 
fields,  yields  of  from  60  to  80  bushels  of  (shelled)  corn  per  acre. 
Rack  in  the  early  nineties  the  writer  entered  a  corn  contest  for 
])rizes  given  by  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  and  obtained 
on  a  measured  acre  83  bushels  of  (shelled)  corn  per  acre. 

Others  in  the  contest  reported  well  over  the  100  bushel  mark 
running  u])  to  126  bushels.  Such  results  are  not  o])tained  by 
indiffet'cnt  incthods  or  misdirected  effort. 

Next  in  iin])ortance  to  good  rich  land,  well  tilled,  is  that  of 
having  good  seed. 


Silver  King  Corn  (Wisconsin  No.  7),  grown  by  J.  H.  McNown,  Mauston,  Wis- 
consin.  Yield,  sixty-five  busliels  slielled  corn  per  acre. 
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WoU  bred  or  pecHgrccd  ^'ood  coriL  of  lirst  class  vitality,  tlio 
most  important  characteristic  that  corn  possesses,  is  its  ability 
to  produce  abundantly  a  good  quality  of  ears. 

In  selecting  a  variety  of  corn  for  any  particular  Wisconsin 
locality  one  must  remember  that  a  good  corn  for  any  section 
is  a  corn  that  matures  in  time  to  escape  frost,  and  that  produces 
corn  of  good  quality  and  a  hoavy  yield.  An  error  that  is  ])er- 
hajos  often  noticed  in  central  and  northern  Wisconsin,  is  in  at- 
tempting to  grow  a  corn  that  is  not  sufficiently  early  in  matur- 
ing. Yet  wc  should  always  select  a  corn  that  will  utilize  the 
whole  growing  season. 

^'There  are  a  number  of  visible  characteristics  that  a  good 
ear  should  possess,  and  a  corn  having  them  in  addition  to  the 
characteristic  of  great  productivity  is  the  one  that  should  be 
selected.  The  improvement  of  the  visible  characteristics  of  a 
corn  is  perhaps  not  as  difficult  as  the  improvement  in  power  to 
yield  abundantly, but  both  can  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
by  persistent  selection  to  type  from  the  progeny  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive ears." 

An  ear  of  cylindrical  shape,  well  rounded  at  each  end,  af- 
fords the  largest  percentages  of  grain  ]:>cr  cob  as  well  as  kernels 
of  the  most  uniform  shape.  The  cob  should  bo  neither  too  large 
nor  too  small,  and  should  possess  the  propertv  of  drying  out 
quickly.  The  kernels  should  fit  compactly  together  throughout 
their  full  length — on  both  sides  and  edges,  and  should  be  uni- 
form in  shape  and  length  on  all  porlitms  of  the  ear.  In  ])oorly 
selected  strains  of  corn,  undesirable  ears  of  almost  every  pos- 
sible size  and  form  occur.  Corn  bred  for  several  years  for 
increased  production  will  produce,  with  exactly  the  same  good 
treatment  10  to  20  bushels  more  per  acre  than  unselected  seed. 
This  increase  figured  at  our  current  prices  (sixty-five  cents) 
makes  a  gain  worth  striving  for. 

In  conclusion  I  must  state  th.ii  while  T  have  not  followed  the 
text  entirely  in  this  brief  article,  yet  if  I  have  brought  out  any 
point  that  will  be  of  use  to  any  one  I  will  be  well  sntisfied.  The 
silage  part  of  tlu^  toju'c  I  have  ignored  entirely  as  I  do  not  raise 
corn  for  silage,  therefore  must  b(^g  to  be  excused. 
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CmWNG  SEED-COim. 

G.  A.  VREVMAN,  SPARTA,  MONROE  COUNTY. 

Eecollcctioiis  of  early  childhoocl  recall  the  familiar  vieAV  of 
the  farm  house  with  its  front  porch  decorated  with  strings  of 
seed  corn  hung  there  at  husking  time,  or  perchance  before  the 
corn  was  cut,  and  there  it  stayed  until  planting  time  in  the 
spring.  Of  my  own  home  this  was  not  true.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  the  house  was  of  oak  logs,  and  the  rafters  were  of  sec- 
ond growth  round  oak  peeled;  this  proved  a  very  convenient 
place. to  hang  heavy  strings  of  seed-corn  braided  together  by  the 
husks.  There  w^as  no  plastered  ceiling  in  this  structure  but 
heat  from  stoves  was  permitted  to  rise  to  the  chamber,  besides  the 
stove  pipe  passing  through  the  chamber  furnished  heat  to  coun- 
teract possible  moisture  which  might  be  in  the  room  during 
damp  weather.  We  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever  explained 
to  us  just  why  seed  corn  w^as  invariably  treated  with  so  much 
partiality,  nor  do  I  remember  of  a  single  year  that  our  seed 
corn  failed  of  being  first  class  as  regards  its  germinating  quali- 
ties. If  we  ever  had  a  few"  pounds  to  spare  after  planting, 
some  of  our  neighbors  were  very  apt  to  want  it  to  replant  where 
their  corn  had  failed  to  germinate. 

All  other  things  being  equal  the  same  rule  will  ap])ly  now  as 
then, — corn  of  same  type  and  quality,  hung  in  a  warm,  airy 
room  becomes  dry  enough  in  two  months  so  that  an  ordinary 
freeze  would  not  aifect  it.  But  times  have  changed,  and  where 
we  then  harvested  twenty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  we  now"  gather 
forty,  and  that,  too,  without  twice  as  much  cob  as  formerly. 

Our  improved  varieties  of  corn  are  much  more  heavily 
grained  than  those  formerly  gromi,  thus  requiring  much  more 
attention  as  to  curing.  For  tliis  reason  it  perhaps  would  never 
bccoiue  so  flinty  unless  fire-dried  and  consequently  remains 
uiuch  more  susceptible  to  moisture  during  damp,  ^^muggy" 
weather. 

As  I  pass  along  the  road  lietv/een  my  farm  and  the  c!ty  I 
me3t  some  of  the  difi^erent  methods  of  caring  for  seed  corn.  One 
farmer  hangs  dent  corn  in  the  attic  of  the  summer  kitchen  and 
piles  fliut  corn  on  the  soulh  ])!irch  ;nid  e()V(>i\s  it  with  canvas  or 
blanket  when  the  Avojitlici-  is  stormy.  Another  spreads  his  on 
chamber  fioor  at  husking  tiiii(%  there  to  remain  until  planting 
time.  Another  hangs  it  ovov  the  driveway  of  the  buggy-shed  be- 
tv^een  two  corn-cribs.    Another  s])reads  his  out  in  a  thin  layer 
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on  a  floor  over  the  luacliiiLe  shed,  and  a  fifth  liangs  his  seed  corn 
to  the  rafters  of  the  south  porch. 

According  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Wilson  for  the  year  1906, 
^^Actual  fiehl  domonstrations  have  shown  that,  taking  in  the  av- 
erage— that  is,  corn  from  different  parts  of  the  IT.  S.  as  ordi- 
narily saved  for  seed  by  farmers — the  yield  woidd  be  increased 
about  15/%'  if  the  vitality  were  perfect." 

Experience  of  many  growers  of  improved  ^'arieties  of  seed 
corn  the  past  two  years  is  sufficient  to  convince  many  of  us  that 
the  only,  absolutely  safe  method  of  handling  it  is  to  gather  bo- 
fore  freezing  w^eather  sets  in  and  in  some  manner  subject  to 
artificial  heat,  in  other  words,  to  fire-dry  it  beginning  with  a 
temperature  of  70°  to  80^  and  where  desirable  to  complete 
the  process  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  thereafter  subject  the 
corn  to  damp  air  or  a  freezing  temperature.  For  racks  upon 
which  to  stack  the  corn  in  the  drying  room,  I  would  recommend 
that  boards  Ixi'/  or  anything  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the 
same  be  used  for  uprights  set  two  feet  apart  with  common  lath 
(or  a  substitute  therefore),  be  let  into  the  uprights  every  fifteen 
inches  in  j^airs  on  the  same  level  beginning  three  feet  from  the 
lioor,  allowing  for  a  bottom  shelf  one  by  six  21  inches  from  the 
floor.,  'No^v  if  desired  to  make  this  rack  mouse  proof,  put  suf- 
ficient su])ports  under  this  shelf  and  on  top  of  each  21  inch  post 
used  botwcGn  shelf  and  floor  put  an  old  tin  pan  or  some  old  tin 
or  stove^piping  that  will  hang  doAvn  at  all  sides  and  a  few  inches 
from  the  post.  These  racks  may  be  made  as  stationary  and 
fastened  at  top  to  beam  or  rafter,  or  they  may  be  made  movable 
from  one  side  of  the  room,  thus  allowing  for  more  storage  with- 
out inccnvcnience  in  filling  and  emptying,  in  use  of  the  latter 
the  uprights  must  be  plumb,  and  ' 'stayed"  at  the  top.  If  these 
racks  are  to  be  stationary,  a  passage-Avay  may  be  left  between 
each  fourth  and  fifth  rack,  as  two  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  may 
bo  readilj'  tilled. 

For  a  ventilator,  would  suggest  using  a  T  in  the  stove-pipe 
instead  of  an  elbow,  and  connecting  to  that  another  ])ipe  to  ex- 
tend to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  floor,  and  would  admit  fresh 
air  at  or  near  ceiling  as  in  stable  ventilation. 

For  those  who  have  it,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  a  good  airy  furnace  room  for  curing  seed  corn, 
])rovidcd  that  it  is  not  us(m1  at  the  same  tinu^  for  storing  liquids, 
and  AVduld  add  fiirlher  lhat  lh(^  floor  should  be  of  concrete  to 
check  the  u.pward  movement  of  soil  moisture  and  depredations 
by  vermin.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  very  good  place  to  store  the  corn 
after  removal  fro'.n  the  drv-kilu. 
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WISCONSTX  NO.  7  CORN. 

H.  N.  T,ONGLEY,  DOUSMAN,  WAUKESHA  (;OUNTY. 

Thre9  years  ago  the  coining  March,  Prof.  Moore  gave  me 
twenty-five  ears  of  No.  7  corn,  Avith  which  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
periment, and  so  my  experience  with  Silver  King  com  com- 
menced. 

Our  land  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  that  responds  well  to  cultiva- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  yellow  dent  corn  was  rais3d  almost  ex- 
clusively. Consequently  it  was  with  some  hesitation  that  I 
took  the  white  dent  for  I  knew  what  sort  of  a  reception  it  would 
receive. 

The  ears  that  I  received  were  a  trifle  short,  and  much  of  the 
tip  was  exposed.  They  received  severe  criticism  from  all  who 
saw  them,  that  is,  until  they  were  shelled ;  after  that  the  criti- 
cism was  less  severe. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  managed  to  plant  the  seed,  but 
under  such  adverse  conditions,  which  continued  all  summer, 
that  the  corn  did  not  yield  as  much  as  the  old  yellow  dent. 

However,  I  was  determined  to  give  it  another  trial,  and  the 
following  year  planted  two  acres,  upon  the  condition  that  if  it 
did  not  prove  as  good  as  the  yellow  dent,  I  should  not  ask  for 
another  trial. 

This  year  it  had  a  fair  trial,  proved  its  worth,  and  won  over 
the  strongest  friends  of  yellow  dent. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  past  one.  Silver  King  was  ih? 
only  variety  planted  on  the  farm.  From  our  best  acre  w  se- 
cured 80  bushels  shelled  corn  and  three  loads  of  stover,  with 
just  ordinary  good  care. 

Three  acres  of  light  land  and  about  two  acres  in  hollows  that 
produced  almost  nothing,  brought  the  average  back  to  50  bu- 
shels per  acre  for  twenty-six  acres.  This  is  considerably  more, 
than  any  other  variety  has  done  in  this  locality. 

The  corn  was  well  matured  and  is  keeping  v/ell  in  both  crib 
and  bin. 

Many  ne"ghbors  have  purchased  seed  corn  and  as  for  myself, 
Silver  King  is  the  only  variety  T  shall  attempt  to  grow  until 
Prof.  Moore  produces  something  better. 


Active  farm  operations  on  the  Arpke  Farm.  P.  V.  Becker,  Proprietor. 
Specialties— Select  Seed  Grains,  Guernsey  Cattle,  aiul  Berkshire  Hogs. 


Silver  King  Corn  (Wisconsin  No.  7),  grown  at  the  Elms  Stock  and  Grain  Farm, 
Delton.  Wis.    W.  S.  Marshall,  Manager. 
Yield,  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre. 
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SJLVKK  (H)RN. 

R.  AV.  (Ml  A'l"i'Kiri'().\,  BASOO,   DANE  COUNTY. 

I  am  asked  to  give  you  my  oxpcrienco  with  Silvci'  King  corn. 
It  was  quite  varied  the  past  year  I  can  assure  you,  being  from 
a  record  breaking  crop  in  one  field,  and  that  on  an  off  corn  year, 
to  so  far  the  other  way  that  we  were  ahnost  obliged  to  harvest 
a  ])art  of  the  crop  with  a  boat.  However,  it  is  the  record  field 
that  I  will  speak  of,  as  it  usually  is  the  one  discussed,  and  holds 
the  most  interest. 

I  secured  my  seed  two  years  ago  of  Prof.  Moore.  Jack  Frost 
cut  my  cro])  severely  that  year  and  T  was  lucky  to  get  my  seed. 
I  took  extra  care  of  this  seed,  which  gave  a  perfect  test  the 
spring  of  19 07. 

The  soil  varied  from  sandy  loam  to  stiff  clay,  wnth  a  clay  and 
gravel  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  4  to  6  feet. 

This  field  had  been  used  for  a  hog  pasture  and  night  cow- 
pasture.  It  was  twice  heavily  manured,  the  last  time  the  fall 
of  1900,  and  had  a  heavy  June  grass  sod.  We  plowed  it  fiv-e 
inches  deep  early  in  May;  disked  both  ways,  lapping  half  Qzch 
time ;  harrowed  till  as  fine  as  a  garden,  then  rolled  it. 

Began  planting  May  ISth,  and  put  the  seed  rather  deep  ow- 
ing to  fineness  and  depth  of  soil.  Because  of  the  large  amount 
of  clods  T  did  not  harrow  again,  but  started  the  eight  shovel 
sulky  corn  plow  to  break  the  crust,  straddling  the  planter  tracks ; 
at  first  not  using  the  shields,  and  later  using  them,  which  was 
best  as  filling  the  planter  tracks  weakened  the  corn  plant  before 
-it  could  get  to  light. 

My  ])lanter  was  an  edge  drop,  and  I  drilled  the  corn  as  close 
as  possible.  My  reasons  for  doing  this  wm'q:  That  the  soil 
could  carry  a  full  crop.  Half  of  our  1900  corn  crop  was  de- 
stroyed by  white  grubs  and  T  plowed  u])  a  heavy  crop  of  these 
in  this  field. 

I  had  to  allow  for  cut  worms,  gophers  and  crows.  Tt  took  over 
two  w^eeks  for  the  corn  plants  to  show  above  ground,  bnt  no 
damage  was  done  except  a  little  by  gophers. 

This  field  was  cultivated  five  times  and  all  weeds  pulled  by 
hand  tlie  fore  part  of  July.  It  was  then  seeded  to  crimson 
clover  at  last  cultivation  for  cover  crops.  The  stalks  were  from 
10  to  14  feet  high  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass  from  one 
row  to  another  the  stand  \vas  so  thick.  Picked  my  first  sample 
for  corn  exposition  middle  of  September,  but  as  I  had  the  house 
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work  to  do  at  this  time,  the  sample  was  neglected.  Thus  I 
was  forced  to  hustle  a  second  sample,  and  got  it  oft"  the  Monday 
before  the  National  Exposition  opened.  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  be  inside  the  money  under  the  circumstances.  The  crop  was 
harvested  the  last  week  of  September  and  Husked  by  hand. 

Father  insists  that  it  went  100  bushels  shelled  com  to  the 
acre;  I  put  it  at  90  to  insure  its  holding  out.  We  weighed  a 
bushel  and  a  half  basket  of  two  year  old  com,  and  the  same 
basket  of  this  corn  on  November  1,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
the  weight  identical,  79  pounds.  The  basket  was  filled  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible  each  time  and  no  special  pains  were 
taken  in  putting  the  corn  in  basket.  I  have  great  respect  for 
AYisconsin  No.  7  corn. 


SILVER  KING  COEN. 

IT.  E.  KRUEGER^  BEAVER  DA^E^  DODGE  COUjSTTY. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Last  March  when 
our  school  closed  I  took  hopie  wnth  me  tw^enty  ears  of  Silver 
King  corn,  which  together  wdth  some  I  bought  of  one  of  the 
members  was  ])lanted  the  ISth  of  May.  The  corn  was  planted 
in  hills  three  feet  eight  inches  each  way.  As  the  weather  was 
wet  and  cold  right  after  planting  it  did  not  appear  above  ground 
for  three  w^eeks.  Tw^o  weeks  after  planting  I  went  over  the  field 
every  day  and  dug  out  a  hill  here  and  there,  to  see  if  it  had 
sprouted  but  it  seemed  to  show  no  signs  of  sprouting.  The  fourth 
week  we  had  a  w^arm  rain  and  all  corn  seemed  to  come  and  I 
had  a  good  stand.  It  matured  well  and  yielded  70  bushels  per 
acre. 

If  my  seed  had  not  been  kiln  dried  I  would  have  had  a  very 
thin  stand  the  same  as  my  neighbors,  or  would  have  had  to  re- 
])lant  as  many  did  and  that  did  not  mature  this  year. 

So  I  have  learned  a  lesson  and  hereafter  my  seed  corn  will  be 
fire  dried  in  the  fall  and  not  in  the  spring  after  the  first  plant- 
ing does  not  grow,  which  is'  the  trouble  with  too  many  Wiscon- 
sin farmers.  Eor  good  fire  dried  seed  corn  will  stand  twice  as 
much  cold  and  wet  before  it  will  rot  in  the  ground,  as  that 
which  is  air  dried  ? nd  weak  in  the  start. 
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SILVER  JvING  CORX. 

I).    W.   COLLI.X,   LIJXKMBUKG,   KKWALNEK  COUNTY. 

My  experience  with  Silver  King  corn  began  with  the  spring 
of  1005.  I  secured  from  the  Experiment  Association  a  limitetl 
quantity  of  seed  (^ars  which  on  test  gave  a  germination  of  !)(> 
])cr  cent.  The  soil  on  which  it  was  planted,  was  a  dark  sandy 
loam,  was  manured  and  plowed  in  spriiig.  x\fter  i)repariiig  the 
soil,  the  corn  was  ^^lanted  about  May  20  in  checkrows  3  ft.  10  in. 
apart.    The  ground  was  cultivated  at  regular  intervals  till  July. 

The  corn  was  fairly  matured  by  October  1st,  the  estimated 
yield  was  68  bushels  per  acre.  The  plot  was  about  100  yards 
from  the  home  corn,  which  was  practically  on  the  same  soil  and 
treated  in  the  same  majmer.  The  home  corn  was  mature;! 
about  10  days  earlier  but  was  out-yielded  by  about  15  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  corn  crop  of  1906  was  remarkable,  many  stalks  reaching 
a  height  of  nine  feet,  ears  of  extra  size,  true  to  type,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  almost  all  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  called  for  seed. 

Last  year's  com  crop  was  not  a  success  owing  to  a  cold  spell 
and  wet  weather  immediately  after  planting.  Only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  corn  germinated,  the  growing  season  was  short  and 
the  early  frost  was  detrimental.  Other  varieties  of  corn  suf- 
fered from  frost  as  did  the  Xo.  7.  I  had  a  fair  crop  and  I 
stand  b}^  the  Silver  King.  I  saved  a  goodly  quantity  of  seed 
ears,  and  am  positive  that  by  careful  selection,  Wisconsin  Xo. 
7  corn  will  within  a  few  years,  be  adapted  to  this  vicinity  and 
almost  all  the  lakeshore  counties. 


WISCONSIN  XO.  7  CORTs\ 

FRED  P.  GREBE,  FOX  LAKE,  DODGE  COT. \  TV. 

Ifembers  of  the  Association  and  Friends:  In  th?  growing 
of  field  corn,  the  main  object  is  to  obtain  the  gr(>atest  yield  of 
grain  per  acre,  whereas  in  the  case  of  forage,  when  used  green 
as  for  silage,  a  largo  proportion  of  stalk  and  1(  af  is  desirable, 
^ow,  we  are  out  of  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  corn  belt,  but  don't  h^t 
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tliat.  worry  yon  for  Wisconsin  has  a  corn  bolt  wliioli  Avill  fnniisli 
all  tli3  conditions'  necessary  for  snccessfnl  corn  cnltnrc,  and  if 
we  do  onr  share  of  work  in  the  way  of  s?lection  and  care  as 
thoronghly  as  natnre  has  done  her  work  in  providing  favorable 
conditions  we  need  not  spend  any  tini?  deploring  the  fact  of 
onr  being  ontside  ''the  com  belt."  While  we  are  growing  some 
very  good  varieties  of  com — I  don't  know  of  any  that  will  give 
better  satisfaction  than  the  Wisconsin  jSTo.  7.  I  have  been  grow- 
ing this  variety  for  the  past  fonr  year.s  and  have  always  had  a 
large  yield  which  averages  abont  150  baskets  per  acre.  Though 
this  past  season  was  very  nnfavorable  for  corn,  my  Silver  King 
was  as  well  matnred  at  harvesting  time  as  my  neighbors',  who  are 
growing  the  common  dent  corn  of  a  much  less  yield.  Bnt  where 
can  yon  find  dent  com  that  has  been  grown  this  last  season, 
which  is  as  well  matnred  and  hard  as  it  has  been  the  few  seasons 
before.  Perhaps  yon  can  find  a  few  acres  here  and  thsre  where 
the  soil  is  sandy.  Last  spring  I  planted  my  corn  May  10th,  the 
weather  being  wet  and  cold  it  was  abont  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  planting  before  I  conld  see  enongh  of  a  roAv  to  go 
throngh  with  a  cultivator,  but  during  this  time  I  harrowed  this 
field  fi-ve  times.  Having  good  seed  it  did  come  at  last  and  1 
tried  to  do  my  share  to  keep  it  growing  as  well  as  I  knew  how. 
I  cultivated  it  five  times  and  hoed  it  once.  I  cut  the  corn  dur- 
ing September  27th  and  October  3rd,  this  field  I  cut  by  hand 
as  a  com  binder  would  knock  off  most  all  of  the  largpst  and 
best  ears  and  those  are  the  ones  I  wished  to  save  for  seed.  Ab- 
solute rules  for  the  ti  ne  of  planting  for  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  are  obviously  impossible.  However  there  is  a  time  every 
season  which  is  favorable  for  planting.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  farmer  to  have  the  seed  bed  prepared  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  propitious  time.  There  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  grow- 
er by  planting  corn  under  unfavorable  conditions  or  by  having  it 
cut  down  by  frost.  If  cut  off  by  frost  th?  seed  w^ll  regerminate 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  rather  plant  early  than  late.  If 
planted  too  late  the  plant  doesn't  have  time  enough  during  the 
season  to  mature.  So  I  always  try  to  go  by  the  old  saying 
which  in  most  all  cases  you  will  find  to  come  true,  that  w,  ''It's 
the  early  bird  that  catches  the  w^orm." 
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WISCONSIN  NO.  8  CORN. 

ALBKTiT  J.   JJLAKELY^  NEENAII,  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

My  exjDericnoo  v/ith"t.li3  No.  8  corn  covers  only  last  season. 
The  two  previous  seasons  I  raised  the  No.  7  on  gravelly  and 
sandy  soil  v/ith  good  success.  Last  si)ring  I  had  a  field  of  fall 
plowed  land;  the  north  half  of  which  was  all  clay  and  the  south 
half  sandy,  and  gravelly.  T  thought  I  would  plant  the  north 
half  to  No.  8  as  the  land  was  rather  cold  and  sorhe  parts  of  it 
wet.  The  south  end  I  planted  first,  because  it  was  dry  b;?fore 
the  other  and  used  No.  7  corn.  That  was  the  28th  and  29th  of 
May.  The  30th  and  31st  I  planted  the  clay  ground  to  No.  8 
com.  I  made  one  great  mistake  with  the  whola  field.  I  had 
prepared  the  ground  thoroughly  and  had  marked  most  of  it 
one?  way  when  a  heavy  rain  packed  it  all  down.  I  had  been 
hindered  so  much  already  by  rains  while  preparing  the  ground 
and  it  was  getting  so  late  for  planting  that  I  worked  over  again 
only  the  snail  side  of  the  field  where  I  had  not  marked.  The 
rest  of  the  field  I  marked  crossways  and  planted  it  using  a  hand 
];lanter.  I  hoped  to  make  it  right  later  on  by  cultivating  the 
marks  before  the  corn  came  up  and  following  with  the  drag  with 
its  teeth  slanted  back.  It  rained  again  as  hard  as  before. 
Three  weeks  of  cold  wet  weather  followed.  Most  of  the  corn  ' 
never  came  up  but  the  side  of  the  No.  8  that  was  worked  again 
after  that  rain  had  a  fair  stand.  All  of  the  No.  8  had  to  be  re- 
planted by  hand,  but  the  spring  tooth  harrow  and  drag  had  to 
go  on  to  the  No.  7  land  although  that  was  much  the  warmer 
and  drier  soil.  After  refitting  that,  we  drilled  flint  corn  f(U' 
fodder,  which  was  coming  up  in  four  days  after  planting. 
Even  with,  such  rough  treatment  the  No.  8  grew  well  and  nearly 
all  ripened.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  far  safer  to  plant -this 
variety  on  clay  land  than  the  No.  7,  esi^ocially  in  a  backward 
season.  The  seed  of  the  No.  S  is  evidently  hardier  to  withstand 
the  tendency  to  rot  in  cold  and  wet  S(ul. 
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WISCONSTIS^  XO.  8  CORTsT. 

O,  C.  IIEIDEMAN"^  KIEL^  MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Pi'osidciit,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Experiment  Associa- 
tion :  Mj  expei'ience  Avith  Wisconsin  l^o.  8  corn  is  limited  to  one 
season,  jet  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained ; 
I  planted  one  acre  of  the  Wisconsin  l^To.  8  corn,  on  a  sandy 
soil  by  the  check  row  method,  cultivated  it  twice  cross  ways, 
and  as  we  had  time  we  hoed  around  the  stalk,  thereby  destroy- 
ing all  the  weeds,  the  com  grew  well  and  matured  about  fully 
a  week  sooner  than  Wisconsin  'Eo.  7  which  I  had  planted  on  a 
similar  field ;  the  corn  was  harvested  and  husked  by  hand. 

The  Wisconsin  ISTo.  8  corn  is  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent 
corn  for  localities  where  there  is  a  late  spring,  and  an  early 
fall. 


CLARK'S  YELLOW  DEXT. 

"ANDREW  I.  FINSNESj  STOUGHTON,  DANE  COUNTY. 

Two  years  ago  I  secured  enough  Clark's  Yellow  dent  to  plant 
four  acres.  It  was  planted  May  10  with  a  checkrow  planter, 
three  to  four  kernels  to  the  hill.  The  soil  was  a  rich  dark 
loam.  In  six  days  it  was  all  up  and  grew  well  throughout  the 
season. 

September  10  it  was  mature,  maturing  one  and  one-half  to 
two  weeks  earlier  than  our  old  variety.  It  yielded  80  bushels 
of  shelled  com  per  acre,  while  our  old  variety  grown  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  with  the  sa.ue  care  only  yielded  60  bushels. 

Last  year  we  planted  nearly  all  our  corn  land  to  this  variety, 
but  on  account  of  a  poor  stand  it  did  not  yield  as  well  as  the  year 
before.  Just  after  planting  we  got  a  very  heavy  rainstorm, 
making  a  crust  of  about  2  inches  thick,  which  some  of  the  young 
sprouts  were  unable  to  break  through.  It  matured  about  Sep- 
tember 20,  and  yield  estimated  at  50  bushels. 

The  stalk  of  this  variety  is  from  medium  to  large  in  size,  with 
very  few  suckers  and  barren  stalks'.  The  kernel  is  long,  quite 
thick  and  broad  and  the  cob  is  small,  making  it  a  good  shell er. 
I  also  found  it  to  bo  easily  husked. 

With  a  little  careful  breeding  and  selection  I  believe  this  va- 
ri(!ty  will  be  one  of  the  very  best  for  southern  W^isconsin. 
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TOOLE'S  XOKTII  STAE  YELLOW  DENT. 

WILLIAM  TOOLE^  BARABOO,  SAUK  COUNTY. 

Wo  lia^'e  not  made  comparative  tests  of  the  Toole's  North 
Star  Yellow  dont  with  other  varieties  of  com  for  a  number  of 
years,  because  we  have  been  unwilling  to  imperil  its  purity  by 
])roximity  to  other  varieties,  but  every  year  we  have  opportunity 
to  make  comparisons  with  other  kinds  with  the  result  that  we  are 
satisfied  it  is  betttM-  to  continue  improving  what  we  have  than 
to  make  change. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  and  u})  to  twenty-five  years  since  my 
brother  and  myself  tried  many  different  varieties  of  corn  and 
cur  first  efforts  were  with  southern  grown  early  varieties,  as  the 
dealers  used  to  advertise  such  sorts  which  were  claimed  to  ripen 
in  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  days.  Perhaps  they  would  in 
their  own  localities,  but  we  learned  by  experience  as  have 
others,  that  a  variety  ])rought  from  any  considerable  distance 
south  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  develop  to  maturity  than  it 
did  in  its  natural  home.  Change  of  environment  and  climate 
conditions  induce  so  much  variation  from  the  original  type 
that  by  the  time  it  has  become  acclimated,  it  has  become 
practically  a  new  and  most  often  an  inferior  variety.  The 
Learning  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising  variety  to  experiment 
with,  but  after  a  few  years  growing  our  Leaming  was  some- 
thing else,  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

About  twenty-six  or  seven  years  ago,  we  procured  a  variety 
from  a  Saint  Paul  seed  house  which  was  called  the  North  Star 
Golden,  and  I  think  they  called  this  firm  the  North  Star  Seed 
Store.  This  variety  and  the  Pride  of  the  North  seemed  at  that 
time  to  be  the  two  kinds  of  yellow  dent  best  adapted  to  south 
central  Wisconsin,  and  our  preference  was  given  for  the  Noi-th 
Star  Golden.  We  for  a  number  of  years  have  aimed  to  hold 
this  variety  to  at  least  its  original  standard  of  excellence  and 
purity.  During  that  time  we  have  shipped  seed  to  many  others. 
There  is  always  with  some  growers  an  inclination  to  tempt 
Providence  by  growing  .large  late  varieties  hoping  for  a  large 
yield,  but  a  number  of  unfavorable  experiences  of  late  years 
have  shown  many  the  foll.v  of  this,  and  we  noted  that  at  the 
last  two  Sauk  County  fairs  the  exhibits  of  yellow  dent  corn 
were  largely  of  the  North  Star  variety  or  showing  the  charac- 
teristics. 

Another  extreme  to  which  soime  incline  is  seeking  extra  earli- 
ness,  which  may  be  desirable  for  some  special  uses,  'but  it  does 
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not  pay  with  the  general  crop  to  plant  a  small  early  variety  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  have  the  corn  field  idle 
with  two  or  three  weeks  of  good  corn  making  weather  going  to 
waste.  Our  practice  has  been  in  the  past,  to  each  year  make 
a  close  selection  of  the  best  ears  for  stock  seed,  planting  these 
by  themselves,  to  give  opportunity  to  select  from  the  best  breed- 
ing. Our  experience  in  other  lines  of  plant  breeding  than  that 
of  corn,  had  taught  us  the  value  of  individual  prepotency  in 
plants  as  a  factor  in  continued  improvement.  Our  sons  decided 
to  make  use  of  this  principle  in  com  improvement,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  have  planted  the  selected  ears  separately,  keeping 
a  record  of  the  performances  on  the  different  lots,  retaining  the 
lines  which  indicated  decided  improvement  and  rejecting  any 
that  did  not  hold  to  certain  standards.  From  this  experience 
much  has  been  learned,  including  as  follows : — 

Very  important  it  is  that  the  corn  breeder  should  have  a 
definite  standard  in  his  mind  to  which  he  wishes  to  hold  or 
reach  for: 

That  it  needs  careful  discrimination  to  choose  for  earliness, 
which  shall  make  a  variety  safe  for  the  soil  and  latitude  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  yet  get  all  the  possibilities  of  growth 
there  in  an  average  season. 

That  we  must  in  this  latitude,  hope  to  get  our  fullest  yield 
from  circum^ference,  even  more  than  from  length  of  ear,  there- 
fore, the  standard  of  proportions  suited  for  further  south  must 
be  modified  for  adaptation  to  our  conditions. 

That  the  cylindrical  ear  is  desirable  because  of  the  accom- 
paniment of  regular  sized  grain  more  generally  than  with  the 
e:ir  which  drops  its  rows. 

That  the  short  ear  well  capped  at  the  end  is  not  so  desirable 
as  cue  fullly  matured  and  longer,  even  though  not  so  completely 
tipped  out. 

That  the  eye  alone  is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  judging  size 
of  ear,  because  the  cylindrical  ear  will  often  seem  shorter  than 
the  tapering  one  which  proves  to  be  no  longer  when  measured. 

That  to  the  man  who  follows  out  a  definite  line  of  pedigree 
breeding,  the  best  ears  of  his  own  growing,  are  more  valuable 
to  him  than  to  anyone  else,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  part  Avith 
them  for  any  ordinary  premium,  just  as  the  animal  breeder 
should  retain  his  best  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  his  herd. 

That  in  making  comparison  of  varieties  especially  in  re- 
gard to  earliness,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  differ- 
ence in  soil  and  surroundings,  for  instance  in  1906,  Toole 
Brothers  furnished  Mr.  T).  A.  Drew  with  some  ears  of  corn 
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from  one  special  breeding  lot  and  tlieinselvos  planted  from  the 
same,  all  being  the  ])rodiiet  from  one  ear.  Planted  at  tbe  same 
time,  Mr.  Drew's  corn  readied  the  same  stage  of  maturity 
fully  twenty  days  before  the  other.  In  1007  an  ear  was  divided 
and  planted  by  the  two  different  parties  as  in  the  year  preced- 
ing, and  a  difference  of  fully  two  weeks  was  shown  in  reaching 
the  same  stage  of  maturity.  This  difference  boing  due  to  dif- 
ference in  soil. 

That  the  value  of  corn  for  fodder  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  Wisconsin,  we  should  require  of  a  variety  not  only  that  it 
shall  be  loafy  but  also  of  kee])ing  greon  to,  or  beyond  the  time 
when  it  has  reached  the. proper  stage  to  be  cut  up  {\nd  shocked. 

MoTQ  might  be  mentioned  in  this  line  but  probably  this  pa- 
per is  becoming  too  lengthy  to  fit  in  among  the  many  good  things 
I  see  offered  on  the  program  of  this  meeting. 


BUSINESS  MEETmG. 

Business  meeting  of  the  AVisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Association,  Thursday,  Ee])riiary  G,  1908,  2  P.  M.,  Agricul- 
tural Hall. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President,  A.  L.  Stone.  Tlie  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted,  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing ofRccrs  were  elected : 

President  A.  L.  Stone,  ]\radison. 

Vice-President  II.  A.  Main,  Et.  Atkinson. 

Secretary  R.  A.  Moore,  jMadison. 

Treasurer  J.  IST.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam. 

On  motion.  Dean  II.  L.  Eussell,  Madison,  and  Hon.  A.  G. 
Schauer,  Tiscli  ]\fills,  were  made  honorary  members  of  the 
Experiment  Association. 

EESOLUTION. 

The  following  resolution  was  reported  by  the  committee 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

Realizing  the  importance  of  good  roads  to  the  farmers  and 
believing  that  Wisconsin  should  do  as  practically  all  other  ]U'o- 
gressive  states  are  doing  to  bring  about  good  roads,  it  should 
appropriate  state  money  to  help  jiay  for  these  roads; 
7— Bx. 
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TJierefore,  he  it  resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Wiscon- 
si]i  Agricvilliiral  Experiment  Association  now  assembled,  that 
each  member  shonld  forth  his  best  efforts  to  bring  about 

the  passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  which  will  make  it 
lawful,  in  the  words  of  the  amendment,  for  the  state  to  "ap- 
pro])riato  money  in  the  treasury,  or  thereafter  to  be  raised  by 
taxation,  f(tr  the  construction  or  improvement  of  public  high- 
ways." 

Chairman,  Commiitce  on  Resolutions. 
Horace  P.  Howell, 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

H.  W.  Meekin,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  duly  accepted. 

Report  as  rendered  by  Treasurer,  Eebruary  G,  1908. 


Receipts. 

1907 

Feb.   8.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   $317  00 

Feb.  20.  From  P.  A.  Dukleth  (former  treis.)  as  b.ilance   57  63 

Feb.  20.  From  P.  A.  Dukleth  as  membership  fees   2  00 

Mar.   6.  From  T.  R.  Ford  as  membership  fee   50 

Mar.  11.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   2o  50 

Mar.  18.  From  G.  M.  Wagner  &  L.  H.  Fisher,  mcmbeiship  fees  1  00 

Mar.  25.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   32  50 

Apr.  10.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   37  00 

Apr.  12.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   20  00 

May  11.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   11  00 

May  14.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   6  00 

Dec.  12.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees   8  00 

Jan.  28.  From  clerk  as  membership  fees  for  1908   85  00 


Total   receipts   $604  13 

Dishursements. 

1907 

Feb.  8.  H.  E.  Krueger  for  premiums...   $8  00 

Feb.  8.  Earl  Usher  for  premiums  ,   2  00 

Feb.  8.  Horace  Whittaker  for  premiums...'   4  00 

Feb.  8.  J.  P.  Ponzelet  for  premiums   7  00 

Feb.  8.  H.  A.  Main  for  premiums   1  00 

Feb.  8.  D.  L.  Bryson  for  premiums   1  00 

Feb.  8.  O.  F.  Miritz  for  premiums   50 

Feb.  8.  O.  C.  Heiderman  for  premiums   3  50 

Feb.  8.  G.  A.  Stivarius  for  premiums   3  00 

Feb.  8.  T.  Thomnson  for  premiums   3  00 

Feb.  8.  W.  L.  Illian  for  premiums   4  50 
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Feb.    8.  G.  A.  Freeman  for  premiums   1  00 

Feb.    8.  Alvin  Heinke  for  premiums   1  00 

Feb.    8.  F.  B.  Grebe  for  premiums   10  00 

Feb.    8.  E.  A.  Beule  for  premiums   5  00 

Feb.    8.  C.  H.  Howitt  for  premiums   22  00 

Feb.    8.  Clyde  Akins  for  premiums   7  00 

Feb.    8.  Ike  Blood  for  premiums   3  00 

Feb.    8.  J.  H.  McNown  for  premiums   7  50 

Feb.    8.  Geo.  Schmit  for  premiums   1  00 

Feb.    8.  Theo.  Christoph  for  premiums   3  00 

Feb.    8.  Jos.  N.  Bohl  for  premiums   3  00 

Feb.    8.  Ray  N.  West  for  premiums   17  00 

Feb.    8.  Harvey  N.  Longley  for  premiums   5  50 

Feb.    8.  W.  A.  Toole  for  premiums   3  00 

Feb.    8.  W.  L.  Ilian  for  barley  purchased  in  Dec   1  50 

Feb.    9.  Horace  Whittaker  for  23  hours  work   3  45 

Feb.    9.  H.  A.  Main  for  expenses  attending  annual  meeting  4  30 

Feb.  11.  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey  attending  annual  meeting   22  77 

Feb.  11.  Andrew  Simonson  for  700  copies  Wis.  Agriculturist  10  00 

Feb.  12.  Idalyn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses   10  00 

Feb.  15.  Mary  Moyle,  attending  annual  meeting   7  15 

Feb.  18.  Eva  Lehman,  attending  annual  meeting   6  05 

Feb.  19.  Lf.  L.  Olds  for  judging  grain  and  forage  plants   9  20 

Feb.  28.  L.  A.  Carpenter  for  premiums   50 

Feb.  28.  E.  C.  Elver  for  premiums   50 

Feb.  28.  H.  W.  Meekin  for  premiums   13  50 

Feb.  28.  H.  W.  Meekin,  attending  annual  meeting   8  45 

Mar.  10.  O.  R.  Frauenheim,  Wis.  No.  8  seed  corn   4  75 

Mar.  ]0.  H.  F.  Kraemer  for  premiums   50 

Mar.  10.  H.  W.  Whitehead  for  premiums   1  00 

Mar.  16.  .T.  B.  Smiley  for  premiums   1  00 

Mar.  16.  M.  C.  Lilley  &  Co.  for  200  badges   13  50 

Mar.  16.  H.  P.  Howell,  traveling  expenses   8  50 

.  Mar.  16.  H.  W.  Meekin  for  1  bu.  Wis.  No.  8  seed  corn   2  50 

Mar.  22.  Prof.  G.  F.  Snyder,  attending  annual  meeting   2  10 

Mar.  26.  Idalyn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses   25  00 

Mar.  26.  S.  A.  Eastman  for  premiums   50 

May    4.  Idalyn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses   25  00 

.Tune  13.  Tdalvn  Bibbs,  office  expenses   15  00 

Sept.  16.  C.  M.  Deua:ler  for  sign  cloth  and  photo,  views   5  08 

Sept.  16.  Tdfilvn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses   10  00 

Oct.     7.  M.  C.  Lilley  &  Co.  for  state  fair  badges   17  75 

Oct.     7.  Tdnlyn  Bibbs  for  office  exnenses   25  00 

Oct.     7.  Tfiaivn  Bibbs,  stamns  rec'd  as  fees   26  00 

Nov.  28.  Tdnlvn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses   25  00 

.Tan.   2R.  H.  W.  Meekin  for  exnenses  incurred  in  treas.  office..  3  11 

.Tan.   29.  Whitehe?>d  &  Hoag  Co.  for  badges   56  00 

Feb.    1.  Idalyn  Bibbs  for  office  expenses   10  00 


Total   disbursements   501  16 

Feb.    6.    Forward  total  receipt    $604  13 

Total  disbursem.ents   501  16 


Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer   $102  97 

R?spo(*f fully  siil)niifl(Hl, 

TTA^rTLT()x  W.  ^[etokin, 

Treasurer, 
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SECKETAJIY\S  JIKPOUT  ON  STATE  APPKOPKIA- 

TIOX. 

R.  A.  Moorej  Secretary  of  the  Association,  made  the  follow- 
ing financial  report,  whicli  was  duly  adopted: 

Money  in  the  state  treasury,  February  5,  1907,  date  of  making- 
last  report   $100  39 

Amount  drawn  from  passage  of  Bill  163,  A.,  Chapter  43, 

Laws  of  1907,  to  July  1st,  pro  rata   208  75 

State  appropriation  for  1907   2,000  00 

By  notary  fee  in  bill  which  the  Secretary  of  State  refused 
to  pay  in  a  former  bill,  and  errors  not  reported  to  this 
office   1  50 


Total    $2,310  64 

Disbursements. 

1907 

Mar.    1.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (February)   $5  00 

Mar.  26.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (March)   5  00 

Mar.  26.    Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  50  bu.  Wis.  No.  7 

corn    50  00 

Apr.     6.    L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  10  bu.  No.  8  corn.   25  00 

Apr.  18.    Whitall,  Tatum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  4  cases  2  gross 

qt.  iron  mould  salt  mouths   43  83 

Apr.  23.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (April)....   .      5  00 

May     9.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  2,500  Ic  stamps   25  00 

May    9.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  1,000  postal  cards   10  00 

May  22.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services   (May)   5  00. 

June  22.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (June)   5  00 

July  16.    A.  L.  Stone,  traveling  expenses,  Janesville   7  40 

July  23.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (July)   15  00 

Aug.    3.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  1,000  3c  stamps   30  00 

Aug.  13.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  1,000  Ic  stamps   10  00 

Aug.  27.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (August)   15  00 

Sept.  5.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  300  10c  stamps   30  00 

Sept.   5.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  500  Ic  stamps   5  00 

Sept.  17.    A.  L.  Stone,  traveling  expenses,  freight,  etc  ,  State 

Fair    26  03 

Sept.  18.    Lewis  Zerbel,  traveling  expenses  incurred  at  State 

Fair   14  89 

Sept.  23.    H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam,  traveling  expenses  in- 
curred at  State  Pair   13  31 

Sept.  23.    J.  P.  Bonzelet,  Eden,  traveling  expenses  incurred 

at  State  Fair   11  42 

Sept.  23.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (September)   15  00 

Sept.  25.    Wisconsin    Experiment    Station,     500    bu.  Oder- 

brucker  barley  at  70c   350  00 

Sept.  30.    Democrat  Prtg.  Co.,  5,000  32  page  seed  growers' 

lists    98  00 

Oct.     1.    Parsons  Prtg.  Co.,  3,000  lettorhead   9  50 

Oct.     1.    Parsons  Prtg.  Co.,  3,000  No.  10  envelopes   9  00 

Oct.  11.    E.  C.  Neilson,  negatives,  prints   4  80 

Oct.   18.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  5.000  Ic  stamps   50  00 

Oct.  18.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  300  10c  stamps   '30  00 
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Oct.  18.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  1,000  2c  stamps   20  Oi) 

Oct.  18.    Haswell  Furniture  Co.,  filing  case   30  00 

Oct.  23.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services   (October)   IT)  00 

Nov.  11.    Paisons  Prtg.  Co.,  3,000  letterheads   D  r>(j 

Nov.  11.    Parsons  Prtg.  Co.,  6,000  No.  10  envelopes   15  00 

Nov.  11.    Parsons  Prtg.  Co.,  3,000  No.  61/2  envelopes   6  00 

Nov.  27.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services   (November)   15  00 

Dec.  11.    R.   A.   Moore,   expenses,   attending  International 

Fat  Stock  Meeting    9  95 

Dec.  19.    Democrat  Prtg.  Co.,  4,000  tags   3  25 

Dec.  19.    Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  150  bu.  No.  7  corn 

at  $2    300  00 

Dec.  19.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (December)   15  00 

Jan    2.    R.  A.  Moore,    expenses,    National    Corn  Associa- 
tion  meeting    14}  75 

Jan    3.    Milwaukee  Bag  Co.,  Milv^aukee,  grain  sacks   104  79 

Jan.  22.    Miss  Bibbs,  clerical  services  (January)   15  00 

Jan.  22.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  1,000  Ic  stamps   10  00 

Jan.  22.    E.  W.  Keyes,  postmaster,  1^000  2c  stamps   20  00 


Total    $1,506  42 

1908 

Feb.    5.    Total  receipts  in  State  Treasury   $2,310  64 

Feb.    5.    Total  disbursements  from  State  Treasury   1,506  42 


Balance  in  State  Treasury   $804  22 


We,  the  undersigned  committee,  ap])ointed  to  examine  \\v^ 
Treasurer's  and  Secretary's  reports  on  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  funds  for  the  past  several  years,  Leg  leave  to  report 
that  we  found  them  correct. 

(Signed^     E.  J.  Delwicjie, 
W.  H.  Hanchett, 

O.  E.  FRAFENirEIM. 

Sixth  Annual  :^re:'tiiig,  Feb.  G-7,  1908. 


DISPLAY  OF  GUAIjN^S  A^J)  FORAGE  PLANTS  FOK 

1908. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  fh:'  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Experiment  Association  was  tlu^  displav  of 
grains  and  forage  plants.  Approximately  to  the  vahie  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  special  prizes  had  been  set  asi(U' 
for  premiums  to  be  paid  for  the  best  exhibits  of  ])ured^red  seed 
grains.    Jhe  quality  of  the  grain  displayed  was  of  a  high  stau- 
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dard  and  the  iiitprest  taken  in  the  exhibit  Avas  snch  that  the  As- 
sociation deems  it  advisal^lo  to  continue  this  lino  of  elfort  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Cash  and  special  prizes  to  the  approximate 
value  of  six  hundred  dollars  will  bo  given  to  the  growers  of 
best  seeds  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  A  list  of  special  prize 
offerings  will  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Association  later  in  the 
year. 

All  members  of  the  Association  should  exhibit  seed  grains 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Milwaukee  and  the  International  Com 
Show  at  Omahaj  as  well  as  the  Experiment  Association  Contest. 
We  desire  to  let  farmers  and  seedsmen  far  and  near  know  what 
we  are  able  to  produce. 

We  feel  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
the  dissemination  of  good  seeds  free  from  obnoxious  weeds  that 
have  been  grown  in  our  own  state. 

As  soon  as  the  Experiment  Association  demonstrates  to  the 
seedsmen  and  farmers  of  Wisconsin  that  good  seed  can  be 
grown  within  our  borders  which  is  acclimated  to  our  home  con- 
ditions, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  place  their  orders 
with  growers  from  other  states.  The  seedsmen  of  our  state 
and  of  adjoining  states  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  assist  in  the 
dissemination  of  home  grown  seeds  if  they  can  be  shown  that 
the  quality  is  equally  as  good  or  better  than  they  can  get  else- 
where. Realizing  the  great  improvement  that  can  be  made  in 
the  growing  of  farm  crops  we  trust  that  every  member  of  the 
Association  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  in  every  possible 
manner  in  the  production  of  choice  grains  and  forage  plants 
for  our  next  display. 

PARTIES  AWARDED  CASH  PREMIUMS  AT  THE  WISCONSIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION  MEETING,  FEB.  6TH  AND  7TH, 
1908. 


Class  la— Best  1/2  peck  Swedisli  Select  Oats  (Wis.  No.  4). 

First  premium— H.  F.  Kramer,  Bloomer   $t  00 

Second       "       —J.  P.  Bonzelet,  Eden   3  00 

Third       "       — C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph   2  00 

Fourth       "       — H.  E.  Kriieger,  Beaver  Dam   1  00 

Class  lb— Best  V2  peck  of  any  other  variety  of  Oats. 

First  premium— C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph  $100 

Second       "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Pox  Lake   3  00 

Third       "       — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac   2  00 

Fourth       "       — R.  N.  West,  Ripon   1  00 

Class  2a— Best  bundle  Swedish  Select  Oats  in  sheaf. 

First  premium— C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph   $1  00 

Second       "       — R.  N.  West,  Ripon   3  00 

Third       "       — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   2  00 

Fourth       "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   1  00 

Class  2b— Best  bundle  of  any  other  variety  of  Oats  in  sheaf. 

First  premium— C.  II.  Howitt,  Randolph   $}  00 

Second       "       — R.  N.  West,  Ripon   3  00 

Third       "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   2  00 

Fourth       "       — R.  N.  West,  Ripon   1  00 
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Class  H!i    Kcst  V2  IM'ck  ^fiinsliuiy  l'.;ii-l('.v. 

First  proiniuiu    II.         KrucKi'i-,  r.cMvcr  l):iiu  

Second        "  II.  Tlowitl.   < 

Tl.ird        "       -K.  X.  W<"st.  Ripon   2  00 

F(,ui-lli        "       -  Joliii  Puis,  Unrtfc.rd   1  W 

Cliiss  .'ib  -Bost  1/2  pock  C)dcrl)nick('i-  I'.arlcy. 

First  preniium-II.  E.  Knic^'cr.  I'.cMvcr   

Second       "       -C.   II.  Ilowitt,  n:ind()ii>li   -  (K) 

Tliird       "       — .T.  I*.  I'.onzolot,  Eden   2  00 

Fourth       "       —J.  X.  r.olil,  Beaver  Dam   1  "0 

Class  3c— Best  M>  peck  any  other  variely  of  P.arley. 

First  premium— K.  N.  West,  liipon   $1  '>') 

Second       "       -II.  N.  West,  Ilipon   ^K) 

Tliird        "       —11.  E.  Kruefr;M-,  Beaver  Dam   2  'K) 

Fourth        "       — .T.  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam   1  W 

Class  la    Best  l)niidle  Manslniry  I'.ai-ley  in  slienf. 

First  premium— C.  II.  llowitt,   liandolpli   $1  'K) 

Second        "       — H.  E.  Krue^'cr,  I'.eaver  Dam   00 

Third        "       —J.  N.  Bohl.  15(>Mver  Dam   2  00 

Fourth        "       -R.  N.  West,  Itipon   I  00 

Class  4b— Best  bundle  of  Od(>rb;-ucke:-  Barley  in  sheaf. 

First  premium— H.  E.  Krucfi-ei-.  Beaver  Dam   ^\  00 

Second       "       -C.  H.  llowitt.  Kaiulolph   :5  00 

Third        "       -  F.  V.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   2  00 

Fourtli       "       — .T.  P.  Bonzelet,  Eden   1  (K) 

Class  4c— Best  l)undle  of  any  othei-  variety  of  Barley. 

First  premium— C.   PI.  llowitt,   Randolph   $t  00 

Second        "       — F.  P.  (Irebe,  Fox  Bake   3  (K) 

Third        "       — H.  E.  Krueger,  P.eaver  Dam   2  (X) 

Fourth       "       — R.  N.  West,  Ripou   1  (K) 

Class  5a— Best  ten  ears  Clark's  Yellow  Dent  Corji  (Wisconsin  Xo.  1). 

First  premium- Andrew  Finsnes.  Stoufrhton   $J  00 

Second       "       — C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph   'A  00 

Third       "       — G.  R.  Blodgett,  Neenah   2  00 

Class  5b— Best  ten  ears  Silver  Kinfr  Corn  (Wisconsin  Xo.  7). 

First  premium— Plarvey  Longley,  Dousman   $4  00 

Second       "       —Prentice  Warmington,  Honey  Creek   :!  00 

Third        "       —Eugene  Pletts,  Ft.  Atkinson   2  00 

Fourtli        "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   1  00 

Class  .5c— Best  ten  ears  Early  Yellow  Dent  Corn  (Wisconsin  Xo.  S). 

First  premium— C.  II.  Jlowilt,  Ran(Ii)li)h   $M)0 

Second       "       — G.  Q.  J'hiieiy,  l*o.\  iiefte   :\  m 

Third        "       —II.  W.  Me(>kin,  Fond  du  Lac   2  O:) 

Fourth        "       — F.  r.   Grebe,  Fox  Lake   1  00 

Class  5d— Best  ten  oars  North  Star  Y'ellow  D(>nt  Corn. 

First  premium— W.  A.  Toole,  Baraboo   <i;i  oo 

Class  .5c— Best  ton  ears  Yidlow  Flint  Coi-n. 

First  premium— Clyde  E.  Akins,  Warn  11.  Ill   $t  fV) 

S(H'ond        "       —II.  E.  Kru(>ger,  ]U>avei-  Dam   ;{  (M) 

Third       "       —Earl  Usher,  South  Wayn(^   :>  00 

Fourtli       "       —J.  X.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam   1  oo 

Class  5t'  -Best  ten  ears  White  Flint  Corn. 

First  premium— W.  Rodell  Ward,   l"! .  Atkinson   $1  (H) 

Second        "       — iNI.  O.   Myrick,  P.ristol   ;!  no 

Third        "       —II.  E.  Kruegcs-,  Beaver  Dam   •>  00 

Class  :)g   Best  ten  (>ai-s.  any  varitMy  (^orn. 

First  premium    lOarl  UsIkm-,  South  Wayn(>   0:) 

Second        "           Donald  Bryson,   lOlizabeth,   III   :!  00 

Tliii-d        "        -  E.    L.    I)reg(>r,    Madison   200 

Fourth        "       — W.   L.  Seliulle,  (Jarnavillo.   la   1  no 

Class  5h   P.est  single^  (>ar  of  Covn.  any  varietv. 

First  premium -Eugene  Iletts.  Ft.  Atkinson   00 

Second       "       -Clyde  E.  Akins,  Warren.  Ill  [ .[  no 

'l''>'i<l       "       —II.  E.  Kruoger,  Beaver  Dam   2  (Ki 

Fourth       "       —J,  CJ.  Babcock,   Evansville   1  03 
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Class  6a— Best  V2  vcck  of  mcMlium  Red  Clover  Seed. 

First  premium— ().  li.  Frauenheim,  Kandom  Lake   $4  00 

Second       "       — C.  H.  Hewitt,  Itandolph   3  (X) 

Third       "       —Leslie  Spauldinj,',  Mondovi   2  00 

Fourth       "       — W.  L.  Illian,  Adell   1  00 

Class  6b— Best  %  peck  Mammoth  Red  Clover  Seed. 

First  pre))iium— IT.  L.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   $1  00 

Second       "       —Leslie  Spanldin;?,   Mondovi   3  (JO 

Third       "       — R.  N.  West,  IMpon   2  00 

Class  6c— Best  V2  peek  of  Alsike  Clover  Seed. 

First  premium— R.  N.  West,  Ripon   $1  00 

Second       "       — O.  R.  Frauenheim,  Randon  Lake   3  00 

Third       "       — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  La(;   2  00 

Fourth       "       — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   1  00 

Class  7a— Best  V2  peck  (black)  Soy  Beans. 

First  premium— Harry  Garside,  Cedar  Grove   $3  00 

Second       "       — R.  N.  West,  Ripon   2  00 

Third       "       —J.  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam   1  00 

Fourth       "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   50 

Class  7b— Best  %  peck  fgreen)  Soy  Beans. 

First  premium— Clyde  Akins,  Warren,  111   $3  00 

Second       "       —Earl  Usher,  South  Wayne   2  00 

Class  7c— Best  %  peck  (yellow)  Soy  Beans. 

First  premium— H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   $3  00 

Second       "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   2  00 

Third       "       —J,  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam   1  00 

Fourth       "       —A.  C.  Ochsner,   Plain   50 

Class  8a— Best  bitndle  of  Soy  Beans  in  sheaf. 

First  premium— H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   $3  00 

•  Second       "       —Clyde  Akins,  Warren,  111   2  00 

Third       "       —A.   C.  Ochsner,  Plain   1  00 

Fourth       "       — F.  P.  Grebe,  Fox  Lake   50 

Class  9a— Best  1/2  peck  of  Alfalfa  Seed. 

First  premium— R.  N.  West,  Ripon.....   $4  00 

Second       "       —LI.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   3  00 

Class  10a— Best  sample  of  Alfalfa  Hay. 

First  premium— F.  P.  Gi'ebe,  Fox  Lake   $3  00 

Second       "       — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac   2  00 

Third       "       -.7.  W.  Briggs,  Peebles   1  00 

Fourth       "       — W.  L.  Illian,  Adell   50 

Class  11a— Best  %  peck  Winter  Rye. 

First  premium— R.  N.  West,  Ripon   $3  00 

Second       "       — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   2  00 

Third       "       —P.  A.   Paulson,  Hudson   1  00 

Fourth       "       — H.  W.  Meekin,  Fond  du  Lac   50 

Class  lib— Best  %  peck  Spring  Rye. 

First  premium— R.  N.  West,  Ripon   $3  00 

Second       "       — .T.  N.  Bohl,  Beaver  Dam   2  00 

Third       "       — H.  E.  Krueger,  Beaver  Dam   1  00 

Fourth       "       —Levi  Palmer,  Verona   50 

Class  12a— Best  V2  peek  Timothy  Seed. 

First  premium-  R.   N.  West,  Ripon   $3  00 

Second        "       —A.  C.  Ochsner,  Plain   2  00 

Tliird       "       -Clyde  Akins,  Warren.  Ill   1  00 

Foui-th       "       —IT.  I'].  Tvrueger,  Beaver  Dam   50 
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SPECIAL  VMVAK  AWARDS. 


The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  offered  the  following 
premiums: 

Best  ten  ears  Clark's  Yellow  Dent  (Wisconsin  No.  1),  1  gallon  Zeno- 
leum  Disinfectant  and  Animal  Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  Andrew  Finsnes  Stoughton 

Best  ten  ears  Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7),  1  gallon  Zenoleum  Dis- 
infectant and  Animal  Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  Harvey  Longley  Dousman 

Best  ten  ears  (Wisconsin  No.  8),  1  gallon  Zenoleum  Disinfectant  and 
Animal  Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  C.  H.  Howitt  Randolph 

Best  ten  ears  North  Star  Yellow  Dent,  1  gallon  Zenoleum  Disinfectant 
and  Animal  Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  W.  A.  Toole  Baraboo 

Best  ten  ears  Yellow  Flint,  1  gallon  Zenoleum  Disinfectant  and  Animal 
Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  Clyde  Akins   Warren,  Illinois 

Best  ten  ears  White  Flint,  1  gallon  Zenoleum  Disinfectant  and  Animal 
Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  W.  Rodell  Ward  Ft.  Atkinson 

Best  ten  ears,  any  other  variety,  1  gallon  Zenoleum  Disinfectant  and 
Animal  Dip,  value  $1.50. 

Awarded  to  Earl  Usher  South  Wayne 

Best  single  ear  of  corn,  any  variety,  5  gallons  Zenoleum  Disinfectant 
and  Animal  Dip,  value  $6.25. 

Awarded  to  Eugene  Hetts  Ft.  Atkinson 

The  J.  I.  Case  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  offered  one  of  their 
J.  I.  Case  round  hole  corn  planters  complete  with  check  rower  and 
80  rods  of  wire,  valued  at  $40,  to  the  person  securing  the  greatest 
value  in  corn  premiums. 

C.  H.  Howitt,  Randolph,  Clyde  Akins,  Warren,  111.,  and  H.  E.  Krueger. 
Beaver  Dam,  tied  for  first  place  and  were  given  joint  ownership  of 
planter. 

Johnson  &.  Field  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  offered  one  complete  Racine 
Fanning  Mill,  with  bagging  attachment,  grain  separating  attachment, 
alfalfa,  timothy  and  clover  attachment,  seed  corn  sorting  attachment, 
together  with  all  other  sieves  and  screens,  valued  at  $45,  to  the  person 
winning  cash  prizes  to  the  greatest  value  on  small  grains,  alfalfa, 
clovers  and  timothy  seeds. 

Won  by  R.  N.  West,  Ripon. 
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PEEMITjM  list,  1908. 

(Awards  to  be  made  February,  1909.) 


DEl'APvTMENT  OF  FAKM  CROPS. 

Class  J.  Oats. 

Best  1/2  peck  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wis.  No.  4),  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00-  3rd, 
$2.00;  4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 

Best  V2  peck  any  other  variety,  $4.00;   2nd,  $3.00;   3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 
$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 

Class  2.    Oats  in  Sheaf. 

Best  bundle  Swedish  Select  oats,  $4.00;   2nd,  $3.00;   3rd,  $2.00-  4th, 
$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 

Best  bundle  any  other  variety,  $4.00;    2nd,   $3.00;    3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 
$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 


Class  3.  Barley. 

Best  V2  peck  Manshury  barley,   $4.00;    2nd,  $3.00;    3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  14  peck  Oderbrucker  Barley,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4t?j, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  1/2  peck  any  other  variety,  $4.00;   2nd,  $3.00;   3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 


Class  -'1.    Barley  in  Sheaf. 

Best  bundle  of  Manshury  barley,  $4.00;   2nd,  $3.00;   3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  bundle  of  Oderbrucker  Barley,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  bundle  of  any  other  varietj^  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 


Class  5.  Corn. 

Best  ten  ears,  Clark's  Yellow  Dent   (Wisconsin  No.  1),  $4.00;  2nd, 

$8.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  ten  ear«  Silver  King:  (Wis.  No.  7),  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 

4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  ten  efirs.   (Wisconsin  No.  8),  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  ten  enrs,  rxolden  Glow   (Wisconsin  No.  12),  $4.00;   2nd,  $3.00; 

3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  ten  ears,  North  Star  Yellow  Dent,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 

4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  ten  ^Rrs,  Yellow  Flint,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00; 

5th,  50  cents. 


New  Agronomy  Biiilding. 


Headquarters   of  the   Wisconsin   Experiment   Association.    The   next  Annual 
Grain  Display  will  be  made  in  this  building. 
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Best  ten  ears,  White  Flint,  $4.00;  2ncl,  $3.00;  :jr(l,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00; 
5th,  50  cents. 

Best  ten  ears,  any  other  variety,  $4.00;   2nd,  $;J.00;   3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  single  ear  of  corn,  any  variety,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 

Class  5y^.  iipecial. 

Best  fifty  ears  of  Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7)  corn,  .*r  10.00;  2nd, 
$6.00;  3rd,  $3.00;  4th,  $2.00;  5th,  $1.00. 

Best  fifty  ears  of  any  Wisconsin  Standard  Yellow  Dent  corn  (Wis- 
consin No.  8,  Clark's  Yellow  Dent,  Golden  Glow,  North  Star), 
$10.00;  2nd,  $6.00;  3rd,  $3.00;  4th,  $2.00;  5th,  $1.00. 

Class  6.    Clover  Seed. 

Best  1/2  peck  of  medium  red  clover  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  ^3.00;  3rd,  $2.00; 

4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  y2  peck  of  mammoth  red  clover  seed,  $4.00;   2nd,  $3.00;  3rd, 

$2.00;  4th,  $1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 
Best  1/2  peck  of  alsike  clover  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  ^3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th, 

$1.00;  5th,  50  cents. 

Class  7.    8oy  Beans. 

Best  1/2  peck  (black)  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 

Best  V2  peck  (green)  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 

Best  1/2  peck  (yellow)  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 

Best  1/2  peck  (brown)  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  U-00;  4th, 
50  cents. 

Class  8.    Soy  Beans  in  Sheaf. 
Best  bundle  of  soy  beans,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th,  50  cents. 

Class  9.    Alfalfa  Seed. 

Best  1/2  peck  of  alfalfa  seed,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th,  $1.00; 
5th,  50  cents. 

Class  W.    Alfalfa  Hay. 

Best  sample  of  alfalfa  hay,  $4.00;  2nd,  $3.00;  3rd,  $2.00;  4th.  $1.00; 
5th,  50  cents. 

Class  11.  Rye. 


Best  1/2  peck  winter  rye,  $3.00;  2nd.  ?2.00;  3rd.  $1.00  4th.  50  cents. 
Best  1/2  peck  spring  rye,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th,  50  cents. 
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Class  12.    Timothy  .Seed. 
Best  1/2  peck  timothy  seed,  $3.00;  2ii(l,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th,  50  cents. 


Class  13.  Buckwheat. 

Best  Vz  peck  Silver  Hull  buckwheat,  ;3.00;   2nd,  $2.00;   3rd,  $1.00; 
4th,  50  cents. 

Best  1/2  peck  Japanese  Buckwheat,  $3.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  3rd,  $1.00;  4th, 
50  cents. 


EITLES  AND  EEGLTLATTOXS  UNDER  WHICH  PREMI- 
UMS ARE  GIVEN. 

1.  The  exhibitor  must  be  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 

Association. 

2.  Grain  or  forage  plants  must  have  been  grown  the  season  pre- 

vious to  exhibition  by  the  exhibitor. 

3.  No  fees  will  be  charged  for  exhibiting  in  any  classes. 

4.  The  samples  of  grain  and  forage  plants  exhibited  are  to  be  re- 

tained as  the  property  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Associa- 
tion and  will  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  after 
the  awards  are  made. 

5.  Exhibits  pre  to  be  brought  in  by  members  of  the  Association.  If 

sent  by  express  or  freight  all  carrying  charges  should  be  pre- 
paid. 

6.  Varieties  of  grain  or  forage  plants  not  specifically  named  in  the 

list  can  compete  as  "any  other  variety"  in  which,  case  these 
different  varieties  compete  against  each  other  and  not  as  an 
individual  class. 

7.  Exhibitors  cannot  compete  for  two  cash  premiums  on  the  same 

variety  of  grain  or  forage  plant. 

8.  A  proper  entry  of  all  grains,  seeds,  etc.,  must  be  made  in  the 

entry  book  at  the  Secretary's  office  before  they  are  placed  on 
exhibition  tables. 

9.  Expert  judges  will  be  secured  to  place  the  awards. 

10.  Where  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  grains  being  entered  according 

to  rules  and  regulations  the  exhibitor  may  be  required  to 
verify  by  oath  or  affidavit  to  the  correctness  of  the  entries. 

11.  The  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Madison  in  the 

Agronomy  Building  and  rooms  have  been  secured  in  that 
building  for  the  exhibits. 
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A  FEW  ARTICLES  ON  Ti:\IELy  TOPICS. 

K.   A.  ^rOOT?E. 


SELECTIOA^  OF  SEEDS  FOR  THE  SEASON'S  CROP. 

NO  ONE  TIIINCr  ON  THE  YAUM  NEEDS  SO  CAEEFUL  ATTENTION. 

From  actual  experience  farmers  have  found  that  to  make 
progress  in  breeding  animals  only  the  best  foundation  stock 
should  be  used  in  order  to  reap  the  best  results.  Farmers  no 
longer  look  for  ]:)rogress  in  their  herds  by  using  scrub  sires  from 
the  fact  that  ^^like  begets  like"  is  a  saying  with  them  which  is 
now  put  into  common  practice.  The  question  of  farm  seeds 
for  the  season's  crop  is  of  equal  importance  when  we  cnnsider 
that  the  field  crops  of  Wisconsin  are  valued  at  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

This  great  valuation  can  be  increased  one-fourth  by  careful 
selection  of  seeds  all  other  things  equal.  During  the  winter 
months  before  the  rush  of  spring  work,  the  farmer  should  clean 
and  grade  his  seed  grain,  test  all  seeds  as  to  their  viability  and 
vitality.  Where  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  is  to  be  purchased,  it  is 
well  to  send  to  some  of  the  leading  seed  firms  early  for  samples 
and  test  before  placing  the  order.  Many  times  the  entire  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  clover  and  alfalfa  fields  are  determined  bv  the 
vitality  of  the  seed.  Alfalfa  and  clover  seed  are  often  injured 
by  being  stored  in  deep  bins  after  hulling  where  the  tem]^erature 
is  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  the  vitality  often  becomes  im- 
paired. Such  seed  is  often  put  upon  the  market  and  unless  de- 
tected reaches  the  farmer  and  is  the  means  of  crop  failure. 
Good  alfalfa  and  clover  seed  should  test  90^  or  above;  no  seed 
should  be  sown  that  does  not  test  at  least  80;^  though  W(^  in- 
crease the  amount  of  seed  sowm  per  acre.  Where  the  viability 
of  seed  is  low  we  can  be  assured  that  practically  all  the  seeds 
are  injured  even  thouffh  a  nortion  germinntes. 

There  is  no  seed  of  which  a  farmer  should  be  more  careful 
of  than  his  seed  corn  as  there  is  usuallv  a  wider  variation  in 
quality  and  vitality  in  seed  corn  than  in  any  other  seed.  Xo 
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farmer  can  afford  to  lake  ihe  risk  of  planting  "a  ./  kind"  of 
seed  corn  for  his  season's  crop. 

The  time  to  select  seed  corn  shonld  begin  at  the  ripening 
season  of  the  crop  and  then  a  few  diligent  hours'  work  may  be 
the  means  of  doubling  the  yield  of  corn  the  following  year. 

The  writer  is  firinly  convinced  that  all  seed  corn  for  Wiscon- 
sin should  be  fire  dried  in  order  to  lock  all  the  energy  and  vi- 
tality of  the  corn  in  the  kernel  until  time  of  planting.  Where 
the  desire  is  to  cure  merely  four  or  five  bushels  a  place  can 
often  be  arranged  in  one  of  the  living  rooms  or  the  attic.  Where 
large  quantities  are  to  be  fire  dried,  a  little  building  with 
shielded  stove  in  center  conveniently  arranged  with  corn  racks 
is  preferable.  Many  members  of  the  Experiment  Association 
of  the  state  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  growing  and  curing 
seed  corn  in  co-operation  with  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
great  advancement  in  yield  and  quality  is  looked  for. 

One  safe  rule  a  farmer  should  follow  when  purchasing  seed 
corn  is  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  sent  him  in  the  ear.  Our  best 
seedmen  and  corn  breeders  handle  seed  corn  in"  this  way  and  it 
is  the  only  safe  way  to  secure  it. 

We  trust  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  scoop-shovel  method 
of  handling  seed  corn,  which  has  wrought  such  widespread 
damage  in  our  state,  will  be  relegated  to  the  past.  Although 
the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  seed  corn  in 
the  ear,  yet  he  is  reasonably  certain  to  get  good  seed  which  is 
to  a  great  extent  determines  the  success  of  the  season's  corn 
crop. 


GEOWIXG  PEAS  FOE  SEED  Al^D  GEAI¥. 

Wisconsin  ranks  well  as  a  pea  2:rnwinff  state  and  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned  she  takes  the  lead.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  peas  grown  in  the  lake  shore  counties,  as  the  climate  is 
there  perfect  for  the  full  development  of  the  vines  and  pods. 
^vTorthern  and  eastern  Wisconsin  contains  the  pea  growing  cen- 
ters of  the  state  and  there  grow  them  abundantly  for  seed  and 
feeding  peas.  Peas  can  be  grown  in  southern  Wisconsin  but 
the  conditions  are  not  ideal,  the  climate  is  too  dry  and  warm. 
The  peas  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  weevil  and  occasionally 
over  one-half  of  the  entire  crop  will  be  affected. 

In  the  lake  shore  counties  and  northern  Wisconsin,  farmers 
regard  the  pea  crop  of  the  utmost  importance  and  it  there 
f(;rms  one  of  tlie  principal  crops. 
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FarmeriL  making  a  business  of  growing  peas  for  sood  or  the 
general  market  usually  ])low  the  land  in  the  fall  so  as  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  early  spring. 

Rotation.  In  rotation  the  pea  crop  is  grown  on  clover  sod 
or  follows  corn  which  the  previous  year  was  on  sod  land.  Peas 
belong  to  the  legume  family  and  hence  has  the  power  through 
minute  organisms  that  inhabit  nodules,  that  grow  upon  its 
roots,  to  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  l)uil(l  ])lant  tissue  and 
store  a  supply  in  the  ground  for  the  further  use  by  plants.  On 
account  of  the  pea  crop  l)eing  a  soil  renovator,  usually  barley, 
oats  or  wheat  follow  that  cro])  to  good  advantage. 

Preparation  of  ihi  seed  bed.  Like  many  other  crops,  peas 
respond  readily  where  given  the  proper  attention,  consequently 
it  is  well  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  land  by  double  disking  and 
free  use  of  roller  and  fine  tooth  harrow. 

Solving  the  seed.  From  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  are  used 
]>':r  acre,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  peas  sown,  the  smaller 
the  peas  the  less  seed  is  necessary.  Some  of  the  large 
varieties  require  as  high  as  three  and  one-half  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  in  order  to  get  the  best  returns. 

The  ground  should  be  pre]^ared  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  ma- 
chinery will  work  well  on  the  land,  and  the  peas  sown  with 
drill  or  seeder.  The  drill  seems  preferable  as  the  seed  can 
be  put  in  at  a  greater  and  more  uniform  depth,  which  is  very 
essential.  Y\^hen  sown  with  drill  peas  should  be  put  in  at  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches. 

After  the  peas  are  sown  ns?  a  roller  or  planker  so  as  to  get  a 
nice  even  seed  bed  for  running  harvesting  machinery  later. 
TTse  fine  tooth  harrow  after  roller  or  planker  so  as  to  create  a 
mulch  and  prevent  too  rapid  evai^oration  of  moisture. 

Jlarvesting.  The  ]:)eas  should  be  cut  when  the  larger  portion 
of  the  vines  and  pods  have  turned  yellow.  The  most  common 
practice  of  harvesting  is  with  mower  and  bunching  attachment. 
A  ])ea  harvester  is  now  on  the  market  which  is  said  to  do  ex- 
ceptionally good  work. 

After  the  peas  arc  cut  they  are  left  to  cure  and  dry  on  the 
field  for  a  few  days,  and  then  drawn  to  the  barns  on  ordinary 
hay  racks  and  stored.  When  peas  are  stacked  before  threshing 
it  is  well  to  cover  the  stack  with  marsh  hay  or  canvas  as  rain 
penetrates  the  stacks  quite  readily. 

Threshing.  Peas  are  threshed  Avith  the  ordinary  grain 
thresher  but  usually  blald^  eoueaves  are  us(m1  or  at  least  one 
blank  and  the  other  with  oulv  a  f(^w  teeth  left  therein. 

Peas  thresh  quite  as  readily  as  the  small  cereals  aud  often  U 
day's  run  exceeds  one  thousand  l)us]iels. 
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Storing.  Peas  are  stored  in  granaries  or  are  dra-vVn  direct  to 
market  where  ready  sale  at  good  prices  usualiy  awaits  the 
farmer.  The  straw,  if  peas  are  not  too  ripe  when  cut,  makes  a 
fine  feed  for  sheep.  Olher  farm  animals  also  relish  good  pea 
straw. 

The  Canadian  field  pea  of  which  there  are  some  two  hundred 
varieties,  are  grown  generally  in  Michigan,  AVisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Scotch  Green  pea  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
lake  shore  counties  of  Wisconsin  and  is  there  grown  for  seed 
and  dry  market  p?as. 


GEOWING  CLOVEK  FOE  SEED. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  clover  seed  during  the  past  few 
years  has  caused  many  farmers  of  AVisconsin  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  turning  their  attention  to  this  line  of  effort.  It 
seems  quite  conclusive  from  the  success  experienced  by  those 
who  have  ]:)ursued  the  raising  of  clover  seed,  giving  the  subject 
the  thought  and  care  due  to  so  iuiportant  a  crop,  that  AA^iscon- 
sin  farmers  can  raise  clover  seed  in  conjunction  with  a  hay 
crop  at  a  good  profit. 

Some  localities  of  the  stats  are  more  especially  adapted  to 
raising  clover  than  others,  and  in  these  favored  districts  the 
clover  does  not  only  grow  better  but  the  heads  seem  to  fill  out 
with  seed  better.  This  fact  has  led  many  farmers  who  lire  in 
what  is  knomi  as  the  clover  belt  to  raise  clover  for  seed  exten- 
sively and  attract  buyers  of  clover  seed  to  that  section  of  the 
state.  These  farmers  realizing  the  money  that  can  be  made  by 
growing  this  important  legume  for  seed  purposes  have  given  th3 
plant  special  care  and  attention,  in  other  words,  have  made  a 
study  of  growing  clover.  It  seems  quite  conclusive  that  this 
clover  belt  proper  could  be  made  much  wider  and  longer,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  could  be  made  to  extend  all  over  the  state  if  farm- 
ers made  a  study  of  the  proper  conditions  under  which  clover 
is  raised  for  seed.  It  also  seems  quite  conclusive,  that  it  would 
bo  an  important  crop  for  the  general  farmer  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to,  as  AVisconsin  seems  naturally  adapted  for  raising  most 
legumes,  and  especially  clover. 

The  Medium  red,  June  or  common  red  clover  is  the  clover 
most  comuionly  grown  by  farmers  of  this  state.  The  Mam- 
uiolh,  AJsike  and  white  clovers  are  also  grown  but  not  so  exten- 
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sivelj  as  the  medium  red,  consequontly  we  will  consider  the  com- 
mon clover  specifically  and  the  other  varieties  generally. 

The  medium  red  clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  the  seed  being 
sown  one  season  and  the  harvest  proper  to  take  place  the  follow- 
ing year.  Tf  sown  without  a  nurse  crop  often  a  cutting  of  hay 
may  be  produced  the  first  season.  The  usual  practice  followed 
by  most  farmers  is  to  sow  in  the  spring  with  barley,  oats  or  some 
cereal  as  a  nurse  crop,  and  depend  on  the  crop  for  hay  the  year 
following.  AVhich  ever  practice  in  sowing  is  followed  to  get 
the  best  seed  crop  it  seems  advisable  to  retain  the  second  cutting 
of  medium  red  and  the  first  cutting  of  other  varieties  named  the 
year  following  seeding.  Where  the  first  cutting  of  clover  is  re- 
tained for  seed  it  should  be  pastured  or  clipped  back  by  running 
mower  over  the  same  about  June  1st.  The  reason  for  reserving 
the  second  cutting  of  medium  red  clover  for  seed  is  from  the 
fact  that  it  ripens  quite  unevenly  at  first  and  few  bees  and 
other  insects  are  present  to  aid  in  fertilizing  the  many  tiny 
florets  of  the  numerous  blossoms,  which  is  not  the  case  later  in 
the  season  when  the  white  and  alsike  clovers  are  out"  of  bloom 
and  bees  are  forced  to  work  upon  the  red  clover.  This  is  very 
essential  as  unless  pollenation  is  quite  complete  it  does  not  pay 
to  harvest  the  crop. 

Where  the  second  crop  is  to  be  retained  for  seed  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  first  crop  be  cut  somewhat  earlier  than  if  the 
desire  was  not  to  save  the  second  cutting  for  soofl.  When  the 
field  is  nearly  in  full  bloom,  before  any  of  the  blossoms  turn 
brovm,  is  about  the  proper  time  to  cut  to  insure  the  best  chances 
for  a  good  seed  crop.  After  the  first  cutting  has  been  removed 
for  hay,  the  clover  plants  come  on  quite  evenly  and  reach  the 
blossoming  period  approximately  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  clover  heads  begin  to  turn  brown  an  examination 
of  the  crop  should  be  made  to  determine  if  it  will  pay  to  retain 
the  crop  for  seed.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  heads  should  be  se- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  field  and  each  head  examined 
and  the  seed  taken  out. 

From  estimates  that  have  been  carefully  made  by  clover 
growers  it  has  been  found  that  if  from  the  number  of  heads  ex- 
amined the  number  of  seeds  found  only  averaged  twenty  per 
head  and  the  clover  considered  a  fair  stand,  the  vield  would  be 
about  two  bushels  per  acre;  if  thiii-y  seeds  to  the  head,  three  bu- 
shels per  acre,  etc. 

Unless  approximately  one  and  one-half  or  two  bushels  could 
be  secured  per  acre,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  wait  and  cut 
the  clover  for  seed.  It  could  be  cut  for  hay  or  turned  under  as 
a  fertilizer. 

8— Ex. 
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If  from  the  test  it  should  be  found,  that  a  yield  of  two  bushels 
per  acre  or  over  could  be  secured  it  is  then  well  to  wait  until  the 
heads  are  brown  and  the  leaves  turning  dark,  then  cut  with  self- 
rake  reaper  adjusted  so  that  sufficient  clover  will  accumulate  on 
the  table  before  being  raked  off  to  make  the  gathering  of  the 
clover  most  convenient.  A  mower  can  be  used  to  advantage 
with  buncher  attachment.  The  clover  should  remain  in  piles 
until  thoroughly  dry  when  it  can  be  hauled  directly  to  the  ma- 
chine and  hulled.  In  parts  of  the  state  where  only  a  limited 
number  of  farmers  raise  clover  for  seed  it  will  be  hard  to  get  a 
clover  huller  to  thresh  from  the  field  in  which  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stack  or  place  on  the  bam  floor  or  some  other  con- 
venient place  where  the  seed  can  be  saved  to  the  best  advantage. 
Clover  should  be  hauled  in  a  rack  with  tight  bottom  so  as  to 
save  the  seed  which  shells.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
damp  clover  be  stored  away  in  barns,  stacks  or  hulled  direct 
from  the  field.  After  threshing  if  a  large  quantity  of  seed  is 
ou  hand  place  in  shallow  bins  and  shovel  over  from  time  to  time. 
In  no  case  leave  the  newly  threshed  clover  in  sacks  or  deep  bins 
as  there  is  danger  of  heating  thereby  reducing  the  germinability 
of  the  seed. 


WHEKE  IS  THE  FAEM  MACHIIS^EKY  ? 

The  close  competition  for  farm  labor  the  past  few  years  has 
forced  farmers  to  do  the  farm  work  largely  with  labor  saving 
machinery.  The  great  advancement  made  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving farm  machinery  and  inventing  new  machines  for  the 
handling  of  the  various  crops  on  the  farm  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  the  farmer,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  forced  to  leave 
the  farm  for  want  of  help.  'No  farm  would  now  be  considered 
up-to-date  without  the  necessary  working  tools  to  operate  such 
farm.  Erom  wide  observation  made  by  the  writer  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  line  of  effort  so  sadly  neglected  on  the  farm  as  the 
proper  care  of  the  farm  machinery.  mill,  factory  or  ma- 

chine shop  would  be  expected  to  run  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, if  the  machinery  lay  out  exposed  to  the  elements  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  yet  to  many  farmers  it  seerr.s  llijt 
because  the  farm  machines  have  no  nerves  that  any  old  place 
on  the  farm  is  good  enough  for  its  storage.  Often  valuable 
machinery  which  is  only  used  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  is 
.housed  on  a  forty  acre  lot  with  no  protection  but  the  skies.  At 
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other  times  a  little  more  thought  is  given  to  the  machinery  and 
it  will  be  carted  into  the  fence  corner  or  behind  some  farm 
building  where  together  with  snow  drifts  and  the  sides  of  build- 
ings a  little  protection  is  given. 

Well  may  the  question  be  asked  at  this  time,  Where  is  the 
farm  machinery  ?  Every  farmer  worthy  of  the  name  should  ba 
able  to  respond  without  the  loss  of  farm  pride  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  safely  under  cover.  ISTo  farmer  can  afford  to  invest 
in  farm  machinery  and  have  the  same  in  the  fields  subject  to  the 
elements  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The  loss  on  farm 
machinery  alone  would  take  a  large  portion  of  the  farm  profits. 
'No  money  should  be  invested  in  farm  machinery  until  first 
ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  proper  care  of  such  farm  ma- 
chinery. 


DIVISION  OF  FARM  CROPS. 


PLA^T  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  COMI^q-G  YEAR. 

E.  A.  MOOKE. 

T  desire  the  energy  of  the  Experiment  Association  concen- 
trated on  the  corn  and  barley  work  again  the  coming  season. 
We  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  success  and  any  delay  on  our 
part  would  mean  the  losing  of  the  vantage  ground  already  ob- 
tained. The  call  from  all  over  the  country  for  seed  grains 
grown  by  our  Association  leads  me  to  see  that  the  farmers  are 
quick  to  perceive  the  importance  of  growing  crops  from  select 
seeds  instead  of  continuing  the  mongrel  bred  varieties.  The 
favor  so  far  obtained  for  select  seed  grains  can  only 'be  con- 
tinued by  observing  strict  rules  of  honest  practice. 

If  for  any  reason  our  seed  crop  should  bo  damaged  or  con- 
taminated with  noxious  weed  seeds  we  should  at  once  notify 
the  Secretary  and  refrain  from  selling  such  seed.  All  seeds 
of  questionable  character  should  be  fed  on  the  farm  or  sold  as 
feed,  and  not  listed  as  seed  grains. 

Our  work  in  establishing  standard  varieties  of  corn  for  Wis- 
consin should  be  continued  and  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
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ISTo  longer  should  we  encourage  the  scoop-shovel  method  of 
supplying  seed  corn,  but  insist  that  the  only  true  way  of  fur- 
nishing seed  com  is  in  the  ear  and  that  to  be  kiln-dried  com. 
No  seedsman  can  advance  a  single  argument  of  value  for  not 
selling  seed  corn  in  the  ear.  Where  shelled  corn  is  supplied  the 
farmer  for  seed,  the  danger  of  mixing  and  getting  an  inferior 
grade  of  seed  is  too  great  to  be  safely  advocated.  The  only  true 
way  of  preparing  seed  corn  for  market  is  to  fire  dry  it  and  then 
store  safely  in  a  room  for  shipment.  All  seed  corn  should  be 
shipped  in  the  ear  for  which  the  grower  should  receive  ample 
returns  for  his  extra  labor.  By  adhering  strictly  to  the  above 
principle,  we  will  be  able  to  throw  new  life  and  vigor  into  the 
corn  plant  and  lead  the  world  in  production  per  acre.  Ohio 
was  the  only  state  in  America  that  led  Wisconsin  in  yield  of 
com  per  acre  in  1906. 

Our  experiments  for  the  coming  year  are  outlined  in  our  last 
report  and  members  of  the  Association  who  desire  carrying  on 
these  experiments  can  be  governed  by  these  outlines  and  will  be 
furnished  report  blanks  in  due  time  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
the  experiments. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  experiment  is  under- 
taken the  Secretary  should  have  knowledge  of  the  same  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compile  the  data  for  publication. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  state,  I  frequently  visit  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  are  growing  and  testing  seed  grains, 
but  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  report.  The  value  and 
importance  of  the  work  is  lost  entirely  to  others  if  we  neglect 
so  important  a  duty.  In  order  to  be  placed  on  the  seed  grower's 
list  one  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
seed,  the  price  per  bushel,  a  quart  sample  of  the  seed,  and  any 
other  data  that  may  be  well  for  the  Secretary  to  know. 

The  grower  of  pure  bred  seed  grains  should  be  a  business  man 
in  the  strictest  sense  and  should  have  business  cards  and  letter 
heads  for  business  correspondence.  These  cards  and  letter 
heads  should  be  modest,  giving  the  name  of  the  farm,  the  own- 
er's name,  the  seed  grains  grown,  and  any  specialties. 
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OUTLT^sTE  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXPERIMENTS. 
Experiment  1. 

Trials  willh  Alfalfa  to  Determine  if  It  Can  he  Grown  in  ^Yis- 
co7isin  Success  fully  as  a  Forage  Plant  and  the 
Ilelative  Value  of  Soil  Inoculation  and  Sow. 
incj  with  and  ivitJiout  a  Nurse  Crop. 

No  forage  crop  has  been  given  more  attention  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  ten  years  than  alfalfa,  and  while  it  is 
in  the  experimental  stage  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin,  yet, 
where  proper  precautions  are  taken  it  can  be  grown  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success  on  any  of  our  older  and  well  cul- 
tivated farms. 

Wisconsin  is  a  great  dairy  State  and  the  milk  products  bring 
to  our  farmers  annually  some  fifty  million  dollars.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  money  is  expended  for  high  protein 
feeds,  as  oil  meal,  oil  cake,  cotton  seed  meal,  bran,  etc.,  with 
which  to  balance  the  feed  ration.  The  cost  and  the  time  ex- 
pended in  carting  the  feeds  make  them  expensive  for  the  farm- 
er and  take  from  him  a  large  portion  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  profit. 

Alfalfa  supplies  the  dairymen  and  stockmen  with  valuable 
forage  and  saves  for  them  a  .large  portion  of  the  money  an- 
nually expended  for  high  j)rotein  feeds.  The  value  of  alfalfa 
as  a  feed  for  all  farm  animals  including  swine  and  poultry,  is 
so  well  kno^m  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  extensively  of 
its  merits  here.  No  single  forage  plant  combines  the  materials 
for  a  profitable  ration  for  dairy  cows,  sheep,  and  brood  sows  so 
well  as  does  alfalfa. 

For  seven  years  alfalfa  has  been  grown  successfully  on  the 
Station  Farm  near  Madison,  and  many  tests  made  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  growing  it  under  different  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  When  grown  in  comparison  with  red  clover,  tim- 
othy, and  brome  grass  during  the  season  of  1904,  the  yield  per 
acre  of  hay  was  5.4  tons  for  alfalfa,  2.5  tons  for  clover,  2.3  tons 
for  timothy  and  1.3  tons  for  brome  grass.  As  a  green  forage  the 
weight  of  alfalfa  grown  per  acre  was  double  that  of  clover, 
three  times  that  of  timothy,  and  five  times  that  of  brome  grass. 
The  per  cent  of  protein  found  in  the  hay  was  as  follows:  18.7 
for  alfalfa,  13.28  for  clover,  4.74  for  timothy,  and  G.07  for 
brome  grass.    In  total  yield  of  protein  per  acre  alfalfa  pro- 
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duced  three  times  that  of  clover,  nine  times  that  of  timothy 
and  twelve  times  that  of  brome  grass. 

Alfalfa  or  lucerne  is  a  perennial  plant  and  bolongs  to  the 
clover  family.  If  not  killed  by  frost,  water  or  some  other  ele- 
ment, it  can  be  cut  the  second  year  after  sowing  three  or  four 
times  per  season  for  hay,  for  several  years  without  re-seeding. 

It  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  on  land  that  is  wall  drained. 
With  oats  or  barley  as  a  nurse  crop,  or  alone  from  May  20  to 
June  10  if  the  land  is  not  weedy,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds 
of  good  seed  per  acre. 

Having  procured  American  alfalfa  seed,  proceed  as  follows : 
Select  land  that  never  overflows  and  that  which  is  well  drained 
and  had  growm  a  cultivated  crop  the  previous  season;  the 
richer  the  soil  the  better  will  be  the  growth  of  the  alfalfa.  Fall 
plowing  is  preferable  to  spring  plowing,  therefore,  we  should 
select  a  piece  that  has  been  fall  plowed  if  possible.  Prepare 
the  seed  bed  thoroughly  and  sow  oats  on  half  of  the  plot  and 
cover  as  usual ;  then  sow  alfalfa  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  drag  once.  It  is  well  to  leave  a 
fair  growth  as  a  cover  crop  for  the  winter,  as  like  the  clover, 
there  is  danger  of  its  winter  killing. 

Do  not  pasture  at  all  the  first  season  and  only  sparingly 
thereafter  as  it  injures  the  alfalfa  plants. 

By  sowing  the  oats  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre  you 
will  give  the  alfalfa  a  better  chance  to  grow  as  the  young  al- 
falfa plants  will  not  be  crowded  as  they  would  be  if  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  oats  was  sown  per  acre.  Barley  sown  three 
pecks  to  the  acre  is  preferable  to  oats  as  a  nurse  crop. 

After  carefully  preparing  the  seed  bsd,  scatter  bacteria-laden 
soil  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  plot  before  sowing  the  seed. 
]\[ark  distinctly  that  portion  on  which  the  soil  is  sown  so  as 
to  determine  the  diiference,  if  any,  on  that  part  of  the  field 
where  the  soil  is  scattered  and  that  which  was  not  treated. 
Sow  the  bacteria-laden  soil  .  across  one  end  of  the  plot  so  that 
it  will  cover  ground  where  alfalfa  is  sown  with  and  without  a 
nurse  crop. 
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Kei'otit  Blank,  Experiment  1. 

Gelling  a  Stand  of  Alfalfa  and  Testing  the  Relative  Value  of 
Soil  Inoculation  and  Sowing  luith  and 
vjithout  a  Nurse  Crop. 

Xame  of  experimenter  

P.  0  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  oats  or  barley  and  alfalfa  

2.  What  variety  of  alfalfa  used  ?  

3.  ISTature  of  soil?  

4.  How  prepared  ?  

5.  When  were  the  alfalfa  plants  first  noticeable?  

G.    Was  the  grain  crop  left  to  ripen  ?  

7.  Did  you  secure  a  good  thick  stand  of  alfalfa  ?  

8.  At  what  rate  did  you  sow  the  alfalfa  seed  per  acre?  

9.  At  what  rate  did  you  sow  the  oats  or  barley  per  acre?.  .  .  . 

10.  At  what  time  did  you  sow  the  alfalfa  seed  without  a  nurse 

crop  ?   

11.  Which  seems  preferable,  sowing  with  or  without  a  nurse 

crop?  

12.  Did  you  examine  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  both  sections 

of  the  field  for  bacteriadaden  nodules  ?  

1.'3.    Were  any  nodules  found?  

M.  Were  the  nodules  as  plentiful  on  the  roots  of  the  plants 
growing  on  that  portion  of  the  field  that  was  not 
inoculated  as  where  the  ground  was  scattered  ?  

15.  Could  you  detect  anv  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  al- 

falfa?  I'  

16.  Date  of  making  this  report?  

17.  Give  in  a  brief  way  your  opinion  on  growing  alfalfa  in 

Wisconsin,  and  the  benefit,  if  any,  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  soil. 


ExrERIMENT  1.  A. 

Alfalfa  after  First  Years  Serdinrj. 

Through  the  encouragement  of  the  Experiment  Association 
many  of  its  membership  sowed  in  past  years  from  one  to  two 
acres  of  alfalfa.  The  Association  is  desirous  to  learn  the  suc- 
cess of  those  who  have  sown  alfalfa  previous  to  1907  and  will 
send  blanks  and  return  envelope  to  any  one  who  will  agree  to 
send  in  report. 
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H'EvoB.T  Blank,  Experiment  1.  A. 

Be  port-  of  Alfalfa  after  First  Years  Seeding. 

To  be  scut  to  tho  Secretary  by  October  1,  1908. 

Name  of  experiineaitcr  

Post  Office  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Year  and  season  alfalfa  was  sown   ... 

2.  Was  the  alfalfa  sown  with  or  without  nurse  crop  ?  

3.  Variety  of  alfalfa  sesd  used  

4.  Amount  of  seed  per  acre  

5.  Was  crop  cut  for  hay  the  year  of  sowing  ?  

G.    If  so,  the  amount  obtained  per  acre  

7.    Nature  of  ths  soil  

(C.'lay,  muck^  highland,  lowland,  etc.) 

S.    Was  good  stand  noticeable  before  the  fall  frosts?  

9.    What  per  cent,  if  any,  winter  killed?   .per  cent. 

10.  How  many  cuttings  did  you  get  the  year  after  seeding?.  . 

11.  Weight  of  hay  from  all  cuttings  for  the  season — 

(actual)    (estimated)   

12.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  curing  the  crop  for 

hay  ?   

13.  Did  you  use  hay  caps?  

11.    Did  the  plants  develop  the  proper  nodules  on  their  roots? 


15.    AVas  the  ground  on  w^hich  the  alfalfa  was  sown  inoculated 
with  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  soil  ? 

jG.    Date  of  making  this  report  

Please  give  in  a  brief  way  your  method  of  growing  alfalfa 
raid  your  views  as  to  its  value  as  a  forage  plant  for  Wisconsin. 


Experiment  No.  2. 

Wisconsin  Seed  Corn — Ten  Ear  Test. 

Little  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin  up  to  the  present  time  in 
the  way  of  breeding  good  seed  corn  or  taking  care  of  the  sea- 
sen's  crop. 

We  feel  that  by  judicious  selection  of  seed,  and  proper  curing 
of  tho  same,  farmers  of  the  state  can  increase  the  yield  from 
ton  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  We  Imow  that  members  of 
the  Experiment  Association  can  do  much  good  for  the  communi- 
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ties  in  which  they  reside  by  breeding  a  choice  variety  of  corn. 
Due  care  must  be  exercised  in  planting,  cultivating  the  soil,  har- 
vesting and  curing  the  crop  as  well  as  rigid  selection  of  the 
seed.  1^0  matter  how  good  the  seed  if  planted  on  weedy  or 
jjoor  worn-out  soil  and  not  properly  cared  for  we  can  not  expect 
a  good  crop. 

We  expect  to  see  great  strides  made  in  the  improvement  of 
corn  within  the  next  few  years  and  may  not  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Association  bo  the  factor  to  bring  this  improvement 
about  ? 

Twenty-five  eai's  of  corn  are  given  to  each  member  who  de- 
sires to  assist  in  corn  improvement,  only  10  ears  of  which  will 
be  used  in  the  experiment  proper.  The  corn  from  each  ear  is 
to  be  planted  in  a  separate  row. 

Use  the  ear  with  the  least  number  of  kernels  first.  Plant  in 
hills  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  rows.  The  corn  left  from  the  different  ears 
after  planting  individual  rows  can  be  mixed  with  the  corn 
shelled  from  the  remaining  15  ears  and  planted  in  close  prox- 
imity. 

Plant  at  least  forty  rods  from  any  other  corn,  a  greater  dis- 
tance, if  convenient.  Avoid  having  a  field  of  corn  near  the 
west  or  south  of  the  plot  as  the  prevailing  wind  during  the  pol- 
lenizing  season  is  from  that  direction  and  the  corn  is  liable  to 
cross. 


Eepoet  Blank  'No.  2. 

Wisconsin  Seed  Corn — Ten  Ear  Test. 

Xamo  of  exporimentxii^  

Post  Ofiice  ;  County  ;  State 

1.  Variety  of  corn  planted  

2.  Where  was- seed  secured  I  

3.  Germinating  test  per  cent   

4.  Date  of  planting   

5.  ]^ature  of  soil   

6.  Fall  or  spring  plowed  .  

Y.    Following  what  crop  ?  

8.  How  planted?   

9.  When  first  noticeable  above  ground?   

10.  Did  corn,  germinate  evenly  ?  

11.  Give  number  of  times  and  method  of  cultivation? 
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12.    Did  corn  mature  well?  


13.  Total  number  of  stalks  in  each  row  

14.  Number  of  barren  stalks  in  each  row  

15.  How  harvested?   . 

16.  Yield  per  acre,  actual  ;  estimated  

17.  Yield  per  acre,  any  other  variety,  actual  .  .   

estimated  

18.  Compare  yield  with  home  variety  of  corn  if  possible. 

19.  The  yield  should  be  determined  on  the  shelled  corn  basis, 

two  bushels  of  ears  being  considered  one  bushel  of 
shelled  corn. 


Report  Blank. — Expekiment  E"©.  2. 

Wisconsin  No.  7  Corn. 

I^ame  of  experimenter   

P.  0  ;  County  ;  State  .  . 

1.  Where  was  seed  secured?  

2.  Germinating  test,  per  cent  Date  of  planting 

3.  I^ature  of  soil  

4.  Fall  or  spring  plowed  ?  

5.  Following  what  crop  ?   

6.  How  planted  ?   

7.  When  first  noticeable  above  ground?   

8.  Did  corn  germinate  evenly?  

9.  Give  number  of  times  and  method  of  cultivation  . 


10.  Did  corn  mature  well?  

11.  Did  corn  smut  badly?    Approximate  amount  of  smut  .  .  . 

12.  What  per  cent  of  barren  stalks  was  noticeable  ?  

To  find  per  cent  of  barren  stalks,  count  the  whole 
number  of  barren  and  fruitful  stalks  present  in  a 
definite  number  of  hills  and  divide  the  number  rep- 
resenting the  barren  stalks  by  the  number  represent- 
ing the  whole  number  of  stalks.  Counts  can  be  made 
in  four  or  five  places  in  the  field  and  averaged. 

13.  IIow  harvested  ?  

14.  How  many  acres  harvested?  

15.  Yield  per  acre,  actual  ;  estimated  
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16.  Yield  per  acre  best  other  variety,  actual  

estimated  

17.  Compare  yield  with  home  variety  of  corn  if  possible.  The 

yield  should  be  determined  on  the  shelled  com  basis, 
two  bushels  of  ears  being  considered  one  bushel  of 
corn. 

18.  How  many  bushels  of  fire-dried  corn  in  the  ear  will  you 

have  to  sell  for  seed  ?  

Give  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the  'No.  7  corn. 


Repokt  Blank. — Experiment  No.  2. 

Wisconsin  No.  8  Corn. 

ISTaine  of  experimenter   

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Where  was  seed  secured?  

2.  Germinating  test,  per  cent  .  .  .  .Date  of  planting  

3.  Nature  of  soil   

4.  Fall  or  spring  plowed  ?  .  

6.    Following  what  crop  ?   

G.    How  planted?   

T.    When  first  noticeable  above  ground?   

8.  Did  corn  germinate  evenly  ?  

9.  Give  number  of  times  and  method  of  cultivation  

10.  Did  corn  mature  well  ?  

11.  Did  corn  smut  badly?    Approximate  amount  of  smut  .  .  . 

12.  What  per  cent  of  barren  stalks  was  noticeable?  

To  find  the  per  cent  of  barren  stalks,  count  the  whole 
number  of  barren  and  fruitful  stalks  ^Dresent  in  a 
definite  number  of  hills  and  divide  the  number  rep- 
resenting the  barren  stalks  by  number  represent- 
ing the  whole  number  of  stalks.  Counts  can  be  made 
in  four  or  five  places  in  the  field  and  averaged. 
]  3.    How  harvested  ?  

1 4.  How  many  acres  harvested  ?  

15.  Yield  per  acre,  actual  ;  estimated   

16.  Yield  per  acre  best  other  variety,  actual  

estimated  

17.  Compare  yield  with  home  variety  of  corn  if  possible.  The 

yield  should  be  determined  on  the  shelled  com  basis, 
two  bushels  of  ears  being  considered  one  bushel  of 
corn. 
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18.    How  many  bushels  of  fire-dried  corn  in  the  car  will  you 

have  to  sell  for  seed?   

Give  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the  'No.  8  corn. 


Experiment  aSTo.  3. 

Treating  Potatoes  with  Formaldehyd  Solution  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Potato  Scab, 

The  potato  crop  of  Wisconsin  in  1907  is  estimated  at  22,750- 
000  bushels  valued  at  approximately  $10,000,000.  Only  a 
"portion  of  the  yield  is  retained,  the  remainder  shipped  to  mar- 
ket, for  which  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  receive  a  sum  one-fourth 
as  great  as  the  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  state.  The 
potato  industry  has  become  so  important  that  it  needs  our  im- 
mediate attention. 

One  of  the  evils  the  grower  has  to  contend  with  is  the  potato 
scab  which  often  renders  the  crop  of  potatoes  unfit  for  market, 
or  nearly  so.  The  market  demands  a  smooth,  even  grade  of 
potatoes ;  consequently,  where  the  potatoes  have  been  made 
rough  by  the  scab  fungus  they  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  The  scab 
fungus  attaches  itself  to  the  tuber  where  it  makes  the  ugly  look- 
ing scabs  so  often  found  on  the  potato,  or  remains  in  the  soil 
where  it  is  able  to  survivp.  varying  conditions  for  several  years. 

The  scab  fungus  on  the  seed  potato  can  be  killed  readily  by 
the  formaldehyd  treatment  here  recommended,  and  if  the  seed 
is  then  planted  on  land  that  has  not  before  grown  scabby  pota- 
toes or  has  not  become  contaminated  with  the  scab  fungus  in  any 
other  way,  the  crop  should  be  entirely  free  from  scab. 

Method  of  Treatment. — Put  in  a  cask  twenty  gallons  of 
water  and  pour  in  one  pint  of  formaldehyd,  and  after  stirring 
the  solution,  distribute  in  several  barrels  or  tubs.  Put  in  the 
uncut  seed  potatoes  and  submerge  for  two  hours.  If  desired, 
the  potatoes  can  be  left  in  gunny  sacks  or  bags  while  being 
treated.  -      '  j 

After  removing  the  potatoes  from  the  solution  they  can  be 
cut  and  planted  as  desired.  In  this  test  the  experimenter  will 
select  a  bushel  of  scabby  potatoes  and  treat  half  and  retain 
the  other  half  without  treatment.  Plant  on  ground  that  has 
never  before  grown  potatoes,  and  note  the  result- 
Do  not  let  the  treated  seed  come  in  contact  with  the  untreated 
seed  or  any  sack  which  has  held  untreated  potatoes.  The  seed 
potatoes  for  the  general  crop  should  all  be  treated  if  scabby. 
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Report  Blank,  Experiment  No.  3. 

Treating  Potatoes  for  the  Prevention  of  Scab. 

Name  of  experimenter   

P.  0  ;  County  ;  State  

.1.    How  mnch  seed  treated  for  the  experiment? 

2.  How  much  seed  untreated  for  the  experiment?  

3.  Date  of  planting   

4.  Did  you  notice  any  characteristic  difference  in  the  growth 

of  the  potato  vines  during  the  growing  period  ?  


5.    Date  of  digging  potatoes  

G.    Yield  from  the  seed  treated  

7.  Yield  from  the  seed  not  treated  

8.  iSTo.  of  scabby  potatoes  found  from  the  treated  seed  

9.  'No.  of  scabby  potatoes  found  from  the  untreated  seed  .  .  . 


Experiment  No.  4. 

Treating  Seed  Oats  to  Prevent  Smut. 

Smut  affecting  oats  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  this  and  ad- 
joining states. 

Method  of  Treating  Seed  Oats  for  the  Prevention  of  Smut. 
— The  method  that  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  during 
the  past  nine  years,  and  that  now  generally  used  by  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  is  the  formaldehyde  method.  If  the  desire  is  to 
treat  one  hundred  bushels  of  seed  oats,  purchase  at  least  four 
pints  of  formaldehyde  from  your  druggist,  and  make  up  the 
solution  by  pouring  one  pint  of  the  formaldehyde  into  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  water.  Put  the  solution  in  barrels  or  in  a  tank 
and  submerc^e  the  sacks  of  seed  oats  in  the  solution  at  least  ten 
minutes.  Raise  the  sacks  of  oats  from  the  solution  and  let 
them  drain  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  order  to  save  solution,  and 
then  empty  on  a  threshing  floor,  platform,  or  on  a  canvas  to 
dry.  Do  not  spread  out  immediately,  but  let  the  oats  remain 
in  a  heap  for  two  hours  after  treating.  If  the  wet  sacks  or  a 
canvas  is  spread  over  the  pile  of  oats  after  tTeating  it  will  pre- 
vent the  rapid  escape  of  the  formaldehyde  gas  and  make  the 
treatment  more  effective.    After  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
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hours  th-8  oats  should  be  spread  out  and  shoveled  over  at  inter- 
vals, to  facilitate  drying. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  know  the  effectiveness 
of  this  treatment  by  many  observers,  and  to  publish  determina- 
tions in  the  next  annual  report. 

Where  smut  has  been  noticeable  in  the  oats  the  previous  year 
all  seed  should  be  treated  to  prevent  a  re-occurrence. 

For  the  following  experiment  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
about  three  bushels,  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre,  in  accordance  with 
plan  outlined  in  its  instructions. 

Experiment. — 1.  Take  three  bushels,  or  the  usual  allowance 
for  seeding  one  acre,  that  were  threshed  from  a  field  that  was 
worse  affected  with  smut  the  past  season,  and  treat  as  stated  in 
directions. 

If  the  experimenter  has  no  oats,  he  probably  can  obtain  some 
from  a  neighbor  whose  grain  has  been  afflicted  with  oat  smut. 

2.  Take  the  same  quantity  from  the  same  lot  of  oats  and  do 
not  treat. 

3.  Sow  both  quantities  on  adjoining  plots  pf  one  acre  each. 
Be  sure  to  have  a  distinct  separation  from  the  plot  sown  with 
the  oats  treated  and  that  on  which  the  oats  are  not  treated. 

4.  After  the  oats  are  headed  take  an  ordinary  barrel  hoop 
and  make  several  counts  on  the  plot  where  oats  were  treated 
and  on  the  plot  where  oats  were  not  treated.  This  can  be  done 
by  placing  a  hoop  over  the  oats  and  counting  all  the  heads 
within  the  circle  and  then  note  the  number  affected  with  smut 
thus  getting  data  to  determine  the  percentage. 


Report  Blank,  Experiment  'No.  4. 
Treating  Seed  Oats  to  Prevent  Smut. 

ISTame  of  experimenter   

P.  0  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Did  you  treat  oats  according-  to  directions?  

2.  How  much  treated  for  the  experiment?  

Size  of  plot   

3.  How  much  was  sown  on  experiment  that  was  not  treated? 

Size  of  plot   

4.  Did  you  treat  your  seed  that  was  sown  for  general  pur- 

poses ?   

1 .  Date  of  sowing  seed  not  treated  

2.  Date  when  smut  was  first  noticeable  
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3.    When  were  oats  cut?  

1.  Date  of  sowing  seed  treated  

2.  DatG  when  smut  was  first  noticeahle  

3.  When  were  oats  cut?   

5.    Did  you  malve  several  counts  after  the  oats  were  headed 

using  the  hoop  in  the  manner  suggested  ?  

G.    What  per  cent  of  oats  were  affected  with  smnt  on  plot 

where  seeds  were  treated  to  prevent -smut  ?  

7.    What  per  cent  of  oats  wei'e  affected  on  plot  where  seed 

was  not  treated?   

S.    Per  cent  saved  by  treatment  

The  data  obtained  by  counting  the  heads  within  the  circle  of 
a  hoop  that  are  affected  and  those  not  affected  is  a  fairlv  ac- 
curate method  of  arriving  at  the  percentage  of  oats  affected 
with  smut.  .  • 


ExrEiuME?sTT  'No.  5. 
Tests  With  SiocdisJi  Select  Oats. 

The  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wis.  No.  4)  through  several  years' 
tests  have  proven  to  be  satisfactory  on  the  high  well  drained 
lands  and  on  the  poorer  grades  of  soil  in  Wisconsin.  On  rich 
loose  prairie  soils  the  oats  are  such  rnnk  growers  that  they  often 
lodge.  The  desire  is  now  to  have  them  grown  as  extensively 
as  possible  by  members  of  the  Association  so  that  the  variety 
will  be  in  reach  of  all  farmers. 

In  order  to  be  placed  on  the  li^t  of  seed  growers  it  will  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  certain  eruditions: 

1.  All  seed  oats  must  be  treated  -^or  the  prevention  of  smut 
previous  to  sowing  that  were  at  all  n  ^f^'^ted  the  year  previous. 

2.  Must  be  sown  on  land  that  f:";\?  from  Canada  thistles, 
mustard  or  quack  grass. 

3.  If  possible  a  comparisDu  with  another  variety  of  oats 
should  be  made. 

4.  All  oats  shipped  for  seed  purposes  must  be  well  cleaned 
with  fanning  mill  or  grain  grader. 

5.  A  report  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  immediately 
after  threshing. 
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Repokt  Blank,  Expekiment  No.  5. 
Swedish  Select  Oats. 

Name  of  oxpcirim enter   

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  

2.  Amount  of  seed  sown   

3.  Amount  of  land  covered  (approximately)   

4.  Nature  of  soil?  

5.  Eall  or  spring  plowed?   

C).    So^\m  with  seeder  or  drill  ?  

7.  AVoj'e  liciads  cf  any  other  grain  noticoable  within  the  plot 

on  which  the  oats  were  sown?  

8.  Were  they  removed?   ;  .  

9.  Did  the  oats  stand  up  well?  

10.  Did  you  treat  the  seed  for  the  prevention  of  smut?  

11.  Did  you  notice  any  smut?  

12.  How  much  ?  

13.  AVas  the  ground  on  which  o^ats  were  so^vn  free  from 

Canada  thistles,  mustard  and  quack  grass  ?  

14.  Did  oats  rust  ?   

15.  When  were  oats  cut?  

16.  Yield  per  acre  of  Swedish  Select  oats  

17.  Yield  per  acre  of  any  other  variety  of  oats  grown  

18.  ITow  many  of  the  Swedish  oats  on  hand  do  you  intend  to 

sell  for  seed  oats  ?   

19.  Please  give  a  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the 

Swedish  Select  oats. 


ExPERIMEIiJ-T  No.  6. 

Test  with  Oderljruclver  Barley. 
(Wis.  No.  55.) 

In  1898  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  received  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  five  pounds  of  barley  known 
as  the  Oderbrucker.  This  barley  had  been  obtained  from  Ger- 
many and  grow  several  years  on  the  college  farm  at  Guelph, 
previous  to  being  secured  by  the  Wisconsin  Station. 


Wiscotisin  A(jricull  lo-al  I^Jx  per  uncut  Asso(iali(jn. 
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For  iiint!  years  this  barley  has  been  grown  on  experiment  in 
coni|)aris(;n  with  fifty  oilier  varieties  and  iini)r()ve(l  by  selecti(jn 
until  we  feel  coniiclent  llinl:  it  is  sn])erior  to  oIIku'  varii'ties  of 
barley.  The  Oclerbriieker  barley  is  a  stilf-strawed;  heavy  yiekl- 
ini»',  six-r(nve(l,  bearded  variety,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory 
barley  from  all  })oints  of  \'iew  grown  (Jii  the  Station  Farm. 
From  malting  tests  made  by  tlie  AVahl-llenins  Institute  of 
Fermeiitology,  Chicago,  the  Oderbnicker  barley  compares  fav- 
orably with  all  other  barleys  on  test  for  malting  purposes.  It 
is  a  high  protein  barley,  containing  iifteen  per  cent  of  that  ele- 
ment wliicli  makes  it  a  good  feeding  barley. 

At  the  ])rese]it  time  Wisconsin  farmers  are  growing  many 
scrub  breeds  and  1y})es  of  barley  wh!ch  should  be  discarded. 
The  Fxperiment  Station  with  the  aid  of  our  Association  is  de- 
sirous of  getting  pure  bred  grains  of  the  best  breeding  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  farmer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Five  hundred  bushels  of  this  high  grade  barley  has  been  given 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Experiment  Associa- 
tion and  aero  tests  will  bo  made  in  every  county  of  Wisconsin. 
]\Iombers  carrying  on  th^)  ex])er"ments  are  rcMpiesti'd  to  report 
as  soon  as  the  tests  are  com])k'ted.  IJlauks  for  making  tho  re- 
])orts  will  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  in  due  time  for  the  report. 


IvEPOirr  Blank,  Expeei^ient  iNo.  0. 
Odcrhruchcr  Barley. 
(Wis.  -No.  55,) 

?^a:ue  of  experimenter   

V.  0  ;  (\)unty  ;  State  

1.  l)at(>  of  sowing   

2.  Amount  of  seed  sown   

?).     Amount  of  ground  cov(u-(>d  (a])])roximatidy)   

(As  near  as  ])ossibl;'  try  to  cover  on(^  acre  with  sei'd 
obtained.) 

-k    Xature  of  soil  ?   

5.     Fall  oi'  spi'iug  ])l()wed  ?  .  

().     Sown  with  drill  or  seeder?   

7.    Following  what  crop  in  rotation  ?   

S.    AV<u'e  heads  of  any  other  gra'u  noticeabl:^  within  the  l>l<'t 

on  which  barley  was  sown  ?   

0.    W(M'e  they  removed?  •  .  •   

9— Ex. 
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10.  Did  tli(>  l)aTlny  sfmid  np  well  ?  

11.  A\^ns  I  ho  ii,r(!iiii(]  on  wliioh  the  barloy  was  sown  free  from 

C-anada  thistles,  mustard  and  qnack  grass?  

12.  Did  the  barley  rnst?    

13.  Was  any  smnt  noticeable?   

1 4.  When  was  barley  cnt  ?   

IT).    Yield  per  acre  of  Oderbriicker  

in.  ^^ield  per  acre  of  any  other  variety  of  barley  grown  .  .  .  . 
17.    ]\]ay  \v('  ])nt  you  on  the  seed  growers'  list  ?  

15.  Pleaso  give  a  brief  description  of  what  yon  think  of  the 

()der])rnckcr  barley,  Wisconsin  'No.  55. 


ExPEi?i]ME?s"T  No.  7. 


Tcsis  With  Forogt:  Rape. 

For  soveral  years  rape  has  been  grown  for  soiling  purposes 
on  the  Ex])eriment  Farm  wuth  that  degree  of  success  which  sug- 
gests that  it  is  worthy  of  a  triiil  by  Wisconsin  farmers  in  gen- 
eral. 

Sheep  and  young  stock  are  fond  of  the  plant  and  fatten 
readily  when  pastured  upon  it.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  sheep  feed  upon  it  while  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew,  or 
when  the  sheep  have  been  kept  for  several  hours  without  food, 
as  they  then  eat  so  abundantly  that  it  often  leads  to  serious 
bloating  or  scouring. 

The  Variety  Used. — The  Dwarf-Essex  rape  has  been  the 
variety  used  most  extensively  at  the  Experiment  Earm.  This 
variety  can  be  purchased  from  any  good  seed  house,  in  five  or 
ten  pound  lots  for  about  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  for  con- 
siderable less  in  large  quantities. 

Rape  can  be  grown  late  as  well  as  early  in  the  year,  there- 
fore, it  often  serves  as  a  good  catch  crop  when  other  crops  have 
failed,  and  will  afford  a  goodly  supply  of  green  fodder  when  the 
pastures  are  dry  and  short.  If  possible,  try  four  experiments 
with  rape. 

A.  Sow  broadcast  on  one  acre  or  more  which  you  have  j)re- 
viously  seeded  to  oats  and  which  are  about  one  inch  in  height 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  rape.  Cover  with  slant  tooth  harrow 
or  light  drag  which  will  not  materially  injure  the  oats.  Let 
the  oats  ri]ien  and  when  cut,  the  rape  will  come  on  rapidly  and 
c()X(\Y  the  stubble  with  its  wide  spreading  leaves.    It  feeds  to 
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best  advantage  when  about  18  inches  in  height  or  a  little  over. 
Tf  hnrdle  fence  is  used  and  changed  from  time  to  time,  the 
rape  eaten  will  come  on  rapidly  and  soon  he  fit  to  pasture  again. 

B.  Sow  one  acre  or  more  to  rape,  which  has  been  properly 
prepared  with  disk  harrow  or  otherwise,  using  drill  and  put- 
ting the  seed  in  about  30  inches  apart  between  the  rows  so  as 
to  cultivate  once  or  twice. 

C.  Sow  one  acre  or  more  broadcast  or  with  the  drill  at  the 
time  of  sowing  oats.  The  rape  seed  should  be  mixed  with  the 
ctats.  Tf  the  ground  is  not  too  rich  the  rape  will  not  interfere 
with  the  oat  crop  or  lassen  the  yield  to  any  great  extent.  After 
harvesting  oats,  rape  will  come  on  rapidly  and  in  a  few  weeks 
1)0  of  sufficient  height  to  pasture.  If  sown  on.  rich  ground  in 
a  wet  season  the  rape  will  interfere  with  the  grain  crop. 

D.  Sow  one  acre  or  more  broadcast,  without  dragging, 
when  oat  crop  is  from  two  to  four  inches  in  height.  Sow  about 
four  pounds  of  rape  seed  per  aero,  and  if  possible,  before  or 
immediately  after  a  shower.  This  method  is  especially  rec- 
ommended on  low  rich  soils. 

Amount  of  S&:d  Necessary. — AVhen  sown  in  drills,  three 
pounds  per  acre  is  suffi.cient,  when  broadcast,  on  small  areas, 
five  or  six  pounds  should  be  used;  when  sown  with  oats  at  the 
time  of  seeding  use  about  one  pound  per  acre  mixed  with  the 
seed  oats. 

By  reserving  ten  feet  square  or  one  square  rod  and  cutting 
rape  when  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  then 
weighing,  the  amount  of  green  fodder  per  acre  can  be- readily 
determined. 

liape  should  be  cut  about  four  inches  from  the  ground  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  results  for  next  cro]i. 

Tf  season  is  favorable  you  will  succeed  in  getting  three  cut- 
tings of  rape  from  the  same  ]dot  if  it  is  sown  early  and  alone. 

Where  the  object  is  to  fatten  shec]^  for  llie  market,  a  small 
grain  ration  should  be  fed  at  regular  intervals. 


T\EPoirr  Blank,  Expeejinfent  'No.  7.  A. 

Soirlufj  Piapi  Broadc'ist  on,  Oat   Field  and  Drar/cjing  Ten  or 
Twelve  Bays  after  Seeding  with  Oats. 

Xa:ne  of  experimenter   

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1,    T)ate  of  sowing  oats  
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2.  Dale  of  sowing  rape  

3.  AVliat  variety  of  rape  iisnd?  

4.  x\nioiiiit  of  seod  used  per  acre?  

5.  ^"atnre  of  soil  ?  

0.    How  prepared  ?   

T.    What  Jieialit  were  i\\2  oats  when  rape  was  sown?  

8.    ])id  dragaing  materially  injure  the  oat  crop  from  first  ob- 
servation ?   

0.    AVhen  were  rape  plants  first  noticeable?  

10.  Whc^n  were  the  oats  cut?  

11.  How  did  the  yiold  of  oats  compare  with  the  yield  on  land 

where  no  rape  was  seeded  ?  

12.  How  long  after  oats  were  cut  before  rape  was  fit  for  feed- 

ing purposes  ?  

13.  How  many  and  what  kind  of  animals  did  you  pasture  up- 

on the  rape  ?  

11.    Hid  you  feed  a  grain  ration  also?  

15.    Hid  animals  fed  upon  rape  thrive?  

IG.  Were  the  rape  plants  affected  by  any  insect  enemies  or 
fungus  disease  ?  

17.  Approximately,  how  much  green  fodder  did  the  rape  pro- 
duce per  acre  ?  

IS.  Hid  you  notice  any  detrimental  effects  from  the  feeding 
of  i-ape  ?  

19.  Briefly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rape  as  a  soil- 
ing crop  


Hepoet  Blank.  Expeeitment  l^o.  7.  B. 

Sowing  Iiapc  irith  Drill. 

Xarne  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Hate  of  sowing  

2.  What  variet}-^?  

3.  Width  between  rows?  

4.  Amount  of  seed  used  per  acre  ?  

5.  ^s^ature  of  soil  ?  

0.    How  prepared  ?   

7.  How  long  after  solving  was  rape  fit  for  feeding  purposes? 

8.  How  many  and  what  hind  of  animals  did  you  pasture  up- 

on rape?  
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0.     Did  you  fericl  a  grain  ralinn  also?  

10.  Did  animals  fed  ii])on  I'lipc  thrive?  

11.  A])|)i(»xiniak'ly,  how  much  i^rocu  fodder  did  llu;  I'ape  ))ro- 

dncc^  ])er  aere  ?  

12.  DM  yi'U  notice  any  detrimental  effeets  from   the  feedinji! 

of  rape  ?  

lr>.     ]>r!efly  give  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  vtdn(}  of  rape  as  n  soil- 
ing crop  


liKPOliT  liLAXlv  ExrEKTAFENT  l^O.   7.  C. 

SoLciiuj  Uapc  on  Plot  nnlJi  Oats  in  Accordance  luith  Directions 
'  Given  on  InformrUion  Sheet. 

]S^ame  of  (wperinienter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Date  of  sowing  

2.  AVhat  variety  of  rape  used?  

3.  Xature  of  soil  ?  

4.  Amount  of  seed  used  ])eT  acre?  

5.  TIow  })repared  ?  

C.    When  were  the  rape  plants  first  noticeable  ?  

7.  When  were  the  oats  cut  ?  

8.  Did  the  ra])e  interfere  in  any  Avay  with  tlie  growth  of  the 

oats  ?   

0.    Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  cutting  and  binding 
oats  on  ])lot  where  rape  was  sown?  

10.  Did  the  rap!'  interfere  with  the  drying  out  of  the  bundles? 

11.  ITow  long  after. oats  were  cut  before  rape  was  fit  for  feed- 

ing?   

AVhicli,  in  your  opinion,  is  j)referable,  sowing  the  rape  at 
the  time  of  sowing  oats-  or  after  the  oats  have  reached  the 
height;  of  one  or  two  inches  ?  


EEroKT  Blaxk,  ExpEEirsiENT  Iso.  7.  D. 

Iiape  Soirn  Broadcast  irithoiit  Drar/f/lng,  When  Oat  Crop  is 
from  2  fo  4  Inches  in  Ileir/ht;  I nimcdiatety 
Before  or  after  a  Shower. 

iL^Tame  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.    Date  of  sowing  oats  
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2.    Date  of  sowing  rape  

'J.    What  variety  of  rape  us3d  ?  

4.  Amount  of  seed  used  per  acre?  

5.  T^ature  of  soil  ?  

G.    How  prejoared  ?  

7.  Did  jou  sow  rap 3  S3ed  immediately  before  or  after  a 

shower  ?   

'S.    AVhen  were  the  rape  plants  first  noticeable?  

0.    AVhen  were  the  oats  cut?  

JO.    ITow  did  the  yield  of  oats  compare  with  the  yield  on  land 

Avhere  v.o  rape  was  seeded  ?  

11.  How  long  after  oats  w^ere  cut  before  rape  was  fit  for  feed- 

ing purposes  ?  

12.  IIoAv  many  and  what  kind  of  animals  did  you  pasture  up- 

on the  rape?  

1  o.    Did  you  feed  a  grain  ration  also  ?  

14.  Did  the  animals  fed  upon  the  rape  thrive?  

15.  Approximately,  how  much  green  fodder  did  the  rape  pro- 

duce per  acre  ?  

IG.  Did  you  notice  any  detrimental  effects  from  the  feeding 
of  rape  ?   •  

17.  Briefly  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rape  as  a  soil- 
ing crop   


ExPEraMENT  Iso.  8. 
Soy  Beans. 

The  soy  bean  was  probably  introduced  into  the  United  States 
from  Japan  about  fifty  years  ago  and  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  in  the  southern  states.  In  Japan  and  China  it  is  used 
extensively  as  a  human  food,  but  in  this  country  it  is  grown  for 
the  seed,  as  a  forage  plant,  and  a  soil  renovator.  As  a  forage 
its  use  as  a  soiling  crop  is  becoming  recognized,  by  stockmen  and 
dairymen,  as  it  withstands  the  drought  exceptionally  well  and 
will  give  a  good  cutting  of  green  forage  at  the  time  when  other 
feeds  are  shriveled  and  wilted.  Soy  beans  of  the  late  variety 
gave  a  cutting  of  9.9  tons  green  forage  per  acre  at  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Earm  in  1900  and  yielded  thirty-eight  bu- 
shels of  seed  beans  per  acre  in  1902,  and  forty  bushels  per  acre 
in  1903.  Tt  makes  an  excellent  hay,  and  at  the  Kansas  Sta- 
tion a  yield  of  about  three  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre  was  se- 
cured. 
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Like  the  clover,  the  soy.  bean  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  en- 
riches the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  soil 
qnite  low  in  fertility,  bnt  a  mellow,  fairly  rich  soil  is  prefer- 
able. It  requires  a  well  drained  porous  soil;  in  no  case  should 
the  soed  be  soAvn  on  low  ground  that  is  saturated  with  water 
during  uiost  of  the  growing  period  or  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  that 
is  inclined  to  bake. 

When  sown  for  hay  or  a  soiling  crop,  a  drill  or  l^roadcast 
seeder  can  bo  used  to  advantage.  If  sown  for  seed,  use  a  ccn'n 
or  bean  planter  and  sow  in  drills  about  thirty  inches  apart  wwX 
about  three  inches  ajtart  in  the  drill.  When  planted  in  drills 
as  described,  from  tAvo  or  three  pecks  of  sead  per  acre  should  be 
used. 

Soy  beans  should  not  be  })lanted  Avhile  the  ground  is  cold ; 
immediately  after  corn  ])lant!ng  is  a  favorable  time. 

Sow  in  accordance  with  suggestions  above  given,  for  growing 
soy  beans  for  seed,  one^tenth  of  an  acre. 

When  desired  for  hay,  soy  beans  should  be  cut  when  the 
])ods  are  partly  developed.  Try  a  few  square  rods  sown  broad- 
cast for  a  soiling  cro]")  and  for  hay.  When  grown  for  seed  they 
should  bo  harvested  and  threshed  as  our  common  variety  of 
beans  and  put  in  a  large  open  bin  and  shoveled  over  frequently 
to  prevent  heating. 

If  you  have  a  silo  try  soy  beans  with  corn.  Plant  in  drills 
with  the  corn  planter  using  one-third  soy  beans  and  two-thirds 
corn  mixecl.  When  planting  with  corn  for  the  silo  use  ihe 
JVIediuui  Green  variety  as  this  variety  is  noted  for  its  great 
l(>af  development,  ^'o  difficulty  will  Ix^  experienced  cuttiug 
th(^  soy  b?ans  with  the  corn  harvester  at  the  tiuie  of  harvesting 
corn.  For  pasture,  hay  or  seed  the  Ito  San  variety  will  give 
(wcellent  satisfaction  and  Avdl  usually  ripen  before  the  fall 
frosts. 

Secure  a  snck  of  bacteria-ladeu  soil  from  the  Experiment  Sta- 
ti(;n  and  scatter  on  a  portion  of  the  field  that  you  desire  t<:i 
])lant  to  soy  beans,  and  note  the  development  of  nodules.  Th? 
roots  of  the  soy  bean  ])lauts  growing  on  that  ])art  of  the  ticld 
add  much  fertility  to  the  soil.  When  a  few  square  rods  of 
ground  are  inoculahMl  and  soy  beans  are  grown  thereon,  hence- 
forth ground  can  always  be  secured  from  this  source  of  su])]dy 
to  scatter  on  other  fields  where  the  ilcsire  is  to  have  th?  nodules 
develop. 
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;S'o7/  Beans. 

jN'aiiic  of  ('xpcriiiiciiter  

r.  0  ;  (Joiinty  ;  Static  

1.  Dale  of  ])laiil'.iiii>'  soy  l):'aiis  

2.  (Iiui'acter  of  soil  

').     What  cro])  Lad  Ijccn  grown  the  previous  year  ?  

4.  A\'as  the  hind  used,  fall  or  s])riiig  plowed?  

5.  Give  your  method  of  ])lantiiig  

G.    How  long  aft(}r  planting  wore  heans  first  noticeable?.  .  .  . 

7.     Give  yonr  method  of  cnltivation  

S.    Did  yon  try  a  few  sqinire  rods  for  forage?  

9.    How  many  ]^onnds  of  green  forage  did  you  cut  from  a 
square  rod  ?  •  •  •  •.  

10.  How  ninny  pounds  of  cured  hay  did  you  get  from  a 

square  rod  ?  

11.  Did  the  stock  eat  the  green  and  cured  forage  readily?.  .  .  . 

12.  AVhat  kind  of  stock  did  you  feed  it  to  ?  ^  

13.  Did  the  beans  left  for  seed  ripen  evenly?  

'  14.    Date  of  harvesting? 

15.  Manner  of  harvesting  

1  G.  Method  of  threshing  

17.  Yield  per  acre  of  marketable  beans  

18.  D.d  you  use  any  bacteriadaden  soil  for  inoculation  pur- 

poses?  

10.  AYere  nodules  noticeable  on  the  roots  of  the  soy  beans  at 
any  time  during  the  growing  period  where  such  soil 
was  used  ? 

^{).    AVere  they  noticeable  Avhere  the  soil  was  not  used?  

21.  Date  of  sending  report  

22,  Give  in  a  general  w^ay  your  opinion  of  soy  beans  as  a  seed 

and  forage  plant  for  AYisconsin  


Experiment  Is^o.  9. 
Barley  Bmiit. 

T  am  anx'ous  to  have  a  t(^st  for  the  eradication  of  barley 
siiiiit  made  1)y  m<>m])(M's  of  the  Experiment  Association.  For 
,s;>-^'ei'al  yenrs  Ave  have  labored  to  find  out  an  effectual  remedy 
and  it  was  not  until  190()  that  we  succeeded. 
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The  troakncnt  is  simply  this:  Soak  sack  of  l)ai'ley  twelv{3 
hours  in  cold  water,  let  drain  for  one  hour, — put  in  cask  of 
vvarni  water,  not  over  1.30'^  F.,  for  a  minute  or  two  to  take  off 
chill  and  then  submerge  in  barrel  of  warm  water  held  at  con- 
stant temperature  of  130°  F.  for  five  minutes.  After  remov- 
ing sack  of  barley,  e:npty  on  threshing  floor  to  cool,  and  sow 
?[s  soon  as  possible  tlierc^afler.  If  left  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
foi-e  sowing,  baidey  will  si)rout.  Use  gunny  sacks  in  which  to 
])ut  barley  for  treatment  and  do  not  have  them  more  than  half 
filled  as  this  will  allow  the  penetration  of  the  temperature 
readily. 

For  the  experiment  use  the  barley  secured  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment  Association  this  year  or  some  of  the  product  of 
that  you  secured  last  year.  Treat  one  bushel  in  accordance 
with  above  directions  and  sow  one  bushel  without  treatment. 

When  the  l)ar]ey  is  beginning  to  head  make  tests  for  smut. 
Make  one  test  as  soon  as  barley  is  headed,  and  the  other  a  little 
later  in  the  season  and  average  the  results. 

To  make  tests  use  hoop  or  square  that  will  enclose  about 
four  square  feet.  Throw  or  place  hoop  over  heads  of  barley  in 
a  spot  not  previously  selected  by  the  operator;  count  all  heads 
within  the  lioo]),  smutted  and  not  smutted,  then  count  merely 
the  siinitt(Ml  heads  and  divide  this  number  decimally  by  the 
t(;tal  nuiid)er  of  heads  within  the  hoop  which  will  give  the  per 
cent  of  smut. 

A  re])oi't  l)lank  will  aecoiiij^any  the  outline  for  the  ex]:)eri- 
ni(>nt  to  enable  you  to  determine  in  advance  ajiproximately 
what  data  are  desired. 


Rkpout  I]la?sMv,  Expeei.a[ent  1^0.  9. 
Barley  Smut. 

Xame  of  (wq^c^rimenter  

r.  O  ;  (^ounty  ;  State  

1.  Did  you  treat  barl(^.v  according  to  directions  ?  

2.  Itow  much  treated  for  experiment?  

Size  of  ])lot  .  .  . 

3.  TTow  much  sown  on  ex]Teriment  the  seed  of  which  was 

not  treated   

Size  of  plot   
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1.    Did  you  treat  your  soecl  that  was  sown  for  general  pur- 
poses ?   

(a)  How  much  treated?  

(b)  How  much  not  treated  ?  

5.    What  were  the  results  on  the  treatment  of  the  general 

crop  ?  

(a)  Per  cent  of  smut  from  untreated  seed?  

(b)  Per  cent  of  smut  from  treated  seed?  ,  .  .  .  . 

G.     Date  of  sowing  treated  barley  on  experiment  

Date  when  plants  first  appeared  above  ground  .... 

7.  Date  of  sowing  barley  that  was  not  treated  

Hate  when  plants  first  appeared  above  ground  .... 

8.  How  many  tests  were  made  for  smut  ?  

9.  What  per  cent  of  barley  was  affected  with  smut  on  plot 

the  seed  of  which  was  not  treated  ?  

10.  AVliat  per  cent  of  barley  was  affected  with  smut  on  plot 

the  seed  of- which  was  treated?  

11.  Per  cent  saved  by  treatment  

Give  a  brief  description  of  what  you  think  of  the  barley 

smut  treatment. 

Send  in  report  as  soon  as  the  experiment  is  completed. 


THE  WISCOXSI^s"  OAT  CEOP. 

A.  L.  STONE. 

■  In  many  portions  of  our  state  the  grain  rusts  have  become  so 
prevalent  that  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  them  can  scarcely 
be  estimated. 

Scientists  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  discover  any  remedy 
for  this  fungous  growth.  Hi  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  rust  attacks  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  determine  if  possible  to  what  extent  they  affect  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  grain  grown,  I  am  enclosing  you  herewith 
a  report  sheet.  As  we  are  particularly  interested  in  oats  at  this 
time,  the  questions  on  this  sheet  are  confined  wholly  to  them. 

You  will  note  that  the  questions  require  observations  to  be 
made  this  fall  and  winter  as  well  as  the  coming  spring  and  sum- 
mer. I  ask  your  hearty  co-operation  in  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion called  for.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  in  the  state 
to  know,  approximately  at  least,  how  much  he  is  losing  every 
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year  from  the  attacks  of  fungus  diseases.  I  am  anxious,  there- 
fore, to  know  to  what  degree  rust  develops  on  oats  in  your  lo- 
cality. This  can  be  detorminnd  by  observation  of  the  diseased 
l)lants  themselves  and  by  comparison  of  the  yields  with  those 
in  portions  of  the  state  with  similar  soil,  but  where  rust  does 
not  appear.  Hence,  I  ask  you  to  try  and  secure  from  as  many 
farmers  as  possible,  their  opinion  as  to  the  per  cent  of  crop  in- 
jured by  rust  and  the  average  yield  of  grain  per  acre.  Try  to 
get  a  careful  estimate,  if  possible. 

The  careful  conducting  of  these  investigations  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  reports  until  the  first  of  August,  1908,  when 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  office,  will  necessitate  some  in- 
convenience on  your  part.  I  trust,  however,  that  your  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  grain  production  in  the  state  will  influ- 
ence you  in  carrying  these  investigations  through  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 

Make  careful  observations  throughout  the  season  so  that  if 
a  report  is  requested  iov  another  year  the  facts  will  be  avail- 
able. 


Repokt  Bla^^k,  Expeeiment  ]^o.  10. 

The  Wisconsin  Oat  Ceop. 

Name  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.    What  is  the  average  n^iinber  of  acres  of  oats  grown  l)y  the 

farmers  in  your  ncignborhood  ?  

t^.    What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  ?  .  . 

o.    What  variety  of  oats  do  you  grow?  

4.  AVhat  kind  of  soil  have  you  ?  

5.  AVhat  influences,  such  as  rust,  smut,  and  insects,  most  se- 

riously affected  the  oat  crop  in  your  part  of  the 

state  ?  

().    If  rust  is  prevalent,  at  what  date  in  the  spring  or  sum- 

'mer  does  it  first  ai)pear?   

T.    Have  you  ever  noticed  rust  on  grasses  anywhere  on  the 

farm  but  especially  near  oat  fields?  

8.  What  is'  your  estimate  as  to  the  per  cent  of  crop  lost 

through  attacks  of  rust  ?  

9.  Are  self  sown  oats  common  in  IIk^  fall?  

10.  If  so,  are  they  ever  rusty?  

11.  Do  the  plants  (n-er  survive  the  winter?  

12.  If  not,  what  is  the  latest  date  at  which  they  may  be 

found  ?   

Month  ,  Day  
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If  any  plants  survive  the  winter  can  rust  be  found  on 

them  in  tha  spring?  -  

14.  if  rnst  can  be  found  on  self  sown  oat  plants  at  any  time 
during  thc3  winter  take  note  of  date  and  send  sam- 
l)lo  to  A.  Stone,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
amination. 


Tunc  of  the  Appearance  of  llusts  and  their  Effects  on  /Stand- 
ing Qualities  and  Yields  of  Oats. 

Xame  of  experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  How  many  acres  of  oats  will  you  raise  this  year?  

2.  AVhat  variety?  Yhl.  per  acre?  

•3.    Kind  of  soil  ?  

4.  What  are  the  most  serious  causes  of  damage  to  the  oat 

crop  in  your  locality  ?    Rust,  smut,  insects,  etc., .... 

5.  What  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  you  are  able  to  detect 

rust  on  oats  ?  

6.  Have  you  ever  noticed  rust  on  grasses  especially  near  oat 

fields?    If  so  on  what  grasses?  

7.  Give  a  careful  estimate  of  the  per  cent  of  your  oat  crop 

lost  through  rust  this  year  ?  

8.  Are  self  sown  oats  common  in  the  fall?.  .  .  .If  so  are  they 

ever  rusty  ?  

9.  Do  the  plants  live  through  the  winter  ?  

10,  Take  note  of  the  latest  date  in  the  winter  you  are  able  to 
find  live  oat  plants  

"11.  If  rust  can  be  found  on  oat  plants  at  any  time  after  De- 
cember 1st,  send  a  sample  of  the  same  to  A.  L.  Stone, 
Agronomy  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

12.  Any  other  observations  you  have  made  concerning  this 
matter  since  my  former  letter  to  you  will  be  gladly 
received.  Use  back  of  this  sheet  for  anything  further 
you  may  have  to  give. 
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Experiment  ITo.  11. 
Farmers'  Loss  from  WfCjJs. 

I^anio  of  •oxpcrimciiitor  

P.  ()  ;  County  ;  State  

1.  Plcniso  fill  ill  spaces  below  giving  actual  tiiiK;  to  kill 
weeds  eilliei'  by  ciil I  i\'atio]i,  cutting,  digging,  smother- 
ing, or  any  other  means.  Peckon  the  labor  of  men 
and  teams'  at  the  usual  rate  for  your  locality. 


Date. 

Labor. 

Cost. 

Work  done— cultivating:, 
cutting,  etc. 

Men. 

Teams. 

Dollars . 

Cents 

■ 



1 

2.  Do  you  have  noxious  weeds  anywhere  on  the  farm  ? 

(See  note  below)   If  so,  what,  and  how 

large  an  area  ?  

3.  Have  you  ever  allowed  them  to  go  to  seed  ?  

4.  AVhat  means  have  you  taken  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  

AVere  you  successful  ?  

.5.  What  was  the  character  of  the  season  when  you  made  the 
attempt  ?   

0.  If  land  free  from  Aveeds  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre,  what  do  you  consider  land  to  be  worth  per  acre 
which  is  infested  with  quack  grass,  Canada  thistles, 
sow  thistles,  or  wild  mustard?  

7.  Xame  the  most  common  and  troublesome  weeds  in  your 
locality,  i  

What  ])er  ccui  or  what  part  of  your  pasture  is  s])oiled  by 
WTcds?   

9.  Would  you  be  willing  to  assist  in  enforcing  strict  weed 
and  seed  laws  ?  

TvFote — The  list  of  noxious  weeds  named  in  the  Wisconsin 
Statute  is  as  follows: — Canada  thistle,  Purdock, 
white  or  ox-eye  daisy,  sna]^  dragon  or  toad  flax,  cockle 
bur,  sow  thistle,  sour  dock  and  yellow  dock,  mustard, 
wild  parsnip,  and  Pussiau  thistl(\ 

If  more  s]~)ace  is  needed  for  recording  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  use 
the  back  of  this  sheet. 
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J)1VISI(W  OF  BACTEPtlOLOGY. 


TI.  I..  KUSSELL. 


BOVITsTE  TrBEKCTTLOSTS  TN  WISCONSm. 

The  economic  importano3  of  this  subject  is  such  as  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  every  stock  raiser  in  this  state.  The 
disease  of  tiihercnlosis  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
stock  disease  with  which  we  have  to  contend  today,  and  iti: 
rapid  spread  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  swine,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stock 
owner  should  give  the  utmost  attention  to  his  herd.  Tuberculo- 
sis is  spread  among  stock  generally  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
by  the  purchase  of  animals  affected  in  the  early  unrecognizable 
stages  of  the  disease; — second,  through  the  medium  of  infected 
factory 'b3''-products,  skim  milk,  whey,  etc.,  where  the  same  have 
been  contaminated  with  tubercle  organisms  from  affected  ani- 
mals. In  this  state  at  the  present  time  the  first  method  of  dis- 
semination is  by  far  the  most  important.  Several  instances 
have  co'iue  to  our  attention  where  the  disease  has  been  widely 
disseminated  in  localized  communities  through  the  infection  of 
factory  by-products  but  the  most  common  method  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  disease  into  the  herd  is  through  the  purchase  of  ani- 
mals from  outside  sources. 

This  may  come  about  either  through  the  attempt  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  herd  by  bringing  into  the  same,  pure  bred 
sires  or  cows,  or  it  may  come  from  the  general  sale  of  grade  or 
common  stock.  While  the  improvement  of  our  cattle  has  been 
entirely  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  improved  ani- 
mals from  outside  sources,  this  has  also  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing this  disease  into  our  common  herds. 

Our  records  that  have  been  accumulated  during  the  last  year 
or  so,  show  about  one  hundred  fifty  instances  of  where  the  dis- 
ease has  originated  in  a  herd  by  the  purchase  of  animals  from 
outside  sources.  You  can  therefore  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  knowing  beyond  all  question  the  actual  condition  of  the  ani- 
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mals  that  arc  l)ronglit  into  tlio  liord  as  to  wliotlior  thoy  arc  free 
from  llio  (liscaso  or  not. 

Tlio  (Mily  Avay  llint  llio  acliial  coiul itioii  of  llifsc!  animals  can 
1)0  (Icterminod  with  certainty  is  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test. 
The  d.'sease  of  tuberculosis  is  one  that  is  exceedingly  insidious 
in  its  (hn'clojunent  and  consequently  cannot  be  recognized  in  the 
early  stages,  even  by  the  most  skilled  expert.  Animals  that  are 
in  good  flesh,  with  soft  ])liable  skiu  and  apparently  in  the  best 
of  health  may  be  suffering  from  this  disease.  The  actual  con- 
dition of  these  animals  can  only  be  determined  by  post-mortem 
examination. 

The  introduction,  however,  of  what  is  known  as  the  tubercu- 
lin test  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  early  recognition  of  the 
disease  and  is  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  stock  owner 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  herd. 

The  tuberculin  test  can  be  applied  to  stock  so  readily  that 
all  stock  owners  shcaild  be  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  nature, 
of  the  same,  and  how  it  can  be  used  While  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past  to  have  this  test  applied  by  veterinarians, 
our  experience  for  several  years  has  led  us  to  see  the  necessity 
of  a  much  widespread  introduction  of  the  test  among  the 
herds  of  the  actual  stock  raisers  than  seems  possible  at  the 
present  time  if  its  use  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  veterinary 
profession. 

It  would  of  course  be  unwise  for  persons  not  having  any  ex- 
perience, to  carry  on  the  test  without  any  sort  of  supervision  or 
control.  The  method  which  has  been  in  progress  foT  the  past 
several  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Experiment  Station  has 
proven  so  successful  that  we  believe  that  it  can  be  used  by  a 
large  percentage  of  the  stock  owners  of  our  state.  This  method 
is  eseutially  as  follows: 

The  stock  owner  himself  or  some  other  person  who  has  been 
given  special  training  at  the  Short  Course  or  Farmers'  Course 
at  the  T^uiversity  or  by  special  correspondence  can  carry  on 
the  details  of  applying  the 'test  to  his  own  herd.  Full  and  ex- 
plicit directions  can  be  given  the  owner  which  will  aid  him 
after  a  little  experience  to  make  this  test  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner as  far  as  the  application  is  concerned.  The  temperature 
records  which  are  secured  by  him  in  this  work  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  at  the  Experiment 
Station  for  supervision  and  interpretation  and  after  the  consid- 
eration of  this  data,  the  owner  is  advised  as  to  the  results  of  the 
tost.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
Slate  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  arrangements  have  been 
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m[\A[\  for  tli(^  disposal  of  the  animals  Avhich  react  to  the  tuLer- 
euliii  Icsl,  KiK'li  tf'st  is  ('f)iisi(lrM-cd  on  the  basis  of  its  own  in- 
tiMisie  iiierils  and  if  ])i-o])('rly  ])erfornie(l  and  reacting  animals 
r(  veaL'd  thereby,  the  State;  Veterinarian  is  notified  and  a  dis- 
jH  sal  of  these  anrmals  is  carried  on  hy  him,  he  reserving  ths 
right  to  ace:'j)t  or  reject  {\\?  resnlts  of  the  test  on  the  basis  of 
the  test  sh(}ets  sid)m;tte(h  In  this  way  owners  can  determine 
for  themselvos  the  actual  condition  of  their  herds  and  can  take 
snch  steps  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  th(  ir  midst  as  will  re- 
sult in  a  minimnm  loss  to  themselves. 

For  l)enelit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  con- 
difi'Jiis  -.11. der  Avliich  the  animals  may  bs  disposed  of  by  the 
8iate  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  the  following  explanation  is 
3vdi)!iitted : 

Either  one  of  three  methods  may  be  followed  in  the  disposal 
of  ilie  .i]ii:nals  wdiich  are  found  to  react  in  the  tuberculin 
test. 

First.  The  cattle  may  be  aj^praised  by  three  appraisers  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  justice  of  the  peace.  The  owner  receives 
two-thirds  of  the  appraised  valuation,  the  maximum  appraisal 
not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars.  In  order  to  secure  payment  for 
stock  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  the  owner  must  have  the  local 
health  officer  send  a  signed  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  at  ]\[adison,  as  evidence  that  the 
barns  and  premises,  in  wdi'ch  the  reacting  stock  had  been  kept, 
have  been  efficiently  disinfected.  The  cattle  are  shipped  by  the 
state  authorities  to  be  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection. 
The  returns  from  their  sale  go  to  the  State. 

Second.  In  case  the  owner  does  not  accept  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving two-thirds  of  the  appraised  valuation  from  the  state  he 
may  if  he  prefers  ship  these  animals  himself  under  the  name 
of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  the  packing  centers 
where  they  are  killed  under  federal  inspection.  In  this  case  he 
receives  the  full  net  value  of  the  carcass  provided  it  passes  in- 
spection. This  method  is  preferable  where  the  animals  are  ap- 
parently affected  in  the  early  stages  and  the  disease  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  warrant  the  condemnation  of  the  carcass  by 
the  federal  authorities. 

In  the  case  of  beef  animals  which  pass  federal  inspection  the 
value  of  the  meat  would  frequently  be  much  more  than  could  be 
secured  on  the  basis  of  the  first  option  which  could  only  give 
the  owner  the  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  fifty  dollars  or  thirty- 
three,  and  one-third  dollars. 

Th'rd.    In  the  case  of  valuable  animals  that  are  apparently 
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affected  in  the  early  stages  it  may  be  preferable  to  hold  them 
for  a  period  of  time  in  quarantine  so  as  to  secure  healthy  calves 
from  the  same.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  latter  can 
be  done  almost  without  exception  and  in  the  case  of  pure  bred 
animals  of  extra  quality,  it  is  desirable  to  isolate  the  reactors 
and  use  them  for  a  time  at  least  for  breeding  purposes.  In  case 
this  is  done  the  animals  are  placed  in  quarantine  by  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  must  be  cared  for  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Board,  which  simply  looks  to 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Experiment  Associa- 
tion have  already  taken  up  this  matter  and  tested  their  own 
herds  and  in  many  instaiices  the  herds  of  their  neighbors.  As 
members  of  the  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  all  of  you  have 
had  extended  instruction  along  this  line  by  teaching  as  well  as 
by  demonstration,  and  you  are  in  position  to  take  up  this  work 
and  carry  it  on  much  better  than  the  average  farmer,  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  this  matter.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  you  as  progressive  young  men  in  your  respective  local- 
ities to  do  what  you  can  to  help  in  the  matter  of  the  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  In  doing  this  it  is  first  preferable  of  course 
for  you  to  make  the  test  upon  your  own  herd  so  as  to  show  by 
your  example  that  you  thoroughly  believe  in  the  principles  of 
the  matter.  After  this  is  done  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
take  up  the  testing  of  animals  in  your  vicinity.  In  a  number 
of  instances  students  have  tested  as  high  as  one  thousand  head 
of  stock.  You  can  see  at  once  what' a  potent  influence  your 
Association  can  exert  in  educating  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties in  this  matter. 

There  is  here  inserted  a  blank  form  of  application  for  tuber- 
culin, also  a  copy  of  the  report  blanks  that  are  made  out  by  the 
party  in  making  a  test  upon  his  herd  and  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  manner  of  its  application. 


Applicattoi^  for  Tubeeculin. 
,  To  he  furnished  hy  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 

Application  is  hereby  made  for   doses  of  tuberculin 

for  testing  .  head  of  mature  animals  and  head 

of  young  stock  on  the  farm  of  

of  ,  Wisconsin. 

1.  The  test  shall  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  tuberculin  and  the  temperature  records  made  out  on 
10— Ex. 
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blank  funiislied,  sent  at  once  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Madison,  Wis.,  which  will  report  to  the  OAvncr  the  re- 
.siilts  of  the  test. 

Jn  cas3  an^'  tuberculous  animals  are  found  in  the  herd, 
the  owner  agrees  to  remove  them  at  once  from  the  healthy  por- 
tion of  the  herd,  so  as  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
Reacting  animals  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State  under  the 
rules  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  (see  p.  5).  Address 
Secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 

3.  In  case  tuberculous  animals  are  found  in  the  herd,  the 
owner  agrees  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  stables  occupied  by  the 
herd.     (See  p.  G.) 

In  making  application  for  tuberculin,  state  whether  you  sus- 
])cct  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  your  herd  

If  so,  Avhat  reason  have  you  for  such  suspicions  ?  


(Signed)   , 

Owner  of  herd. 

(Signed)   , 

Person  making  test. 


THE  TUEEIfCULIX  TEST  XNT>  ITS  MANNER  OF  APPLICATION. 

Tuberculin  is  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  organ- 
ism in  artificial  cultures.  In  its  preparation  it  is  so  treated 
as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  all  organisms  and  is  a  perfectly 
harmless  product  when  used  as  directed.  It  does  not  injure 
a  healthy  animal^  nor  will  it  cause  the  disease  to  spre?-J  in  a 
tuberculous  animal.  The  value  of  this  agent  in  determining 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  now  undisputed.  When  used 
with  ordinary  judgment,  the  errors  are  only  a  few  per  cent, 
and  in  skilled  hands  it  is  almost  infallible.  In  Pennsylvania, 
4.000  animals  that  had  given  characteristic  reactions  were 
slaughtered  and  examined,  and  the  presence  of  the  disease  was 
demonstrated  in  all  but  eight  animals. 

The  test  is  very  simple  in  its  application  and  requires  no 
especial  technical  skill.  The  introduction  of  the  tuberculin 
causes  a  temporary  fever  in  affected  animals.  The  test  con- 
sists in  making  a  simple  hypodermic  injection  and  in  taking  a 
series  of  temperatures  with  a  clinical  or  self  registering  ther- 
mometer. Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  handling  of  cattle 
can  make  a  successful  test,  if  the  details  which  are  mentioned  in 
dcsci'ibing  th;^  method  of  procedure  are  carefully  observed. 
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Time  io  apply  the  test. — The  most  advantageous  time  to 
apply  ttie  test  is  during  the  seasons  in  which  the  animals  are 
stabled.  During  the  summer  the  animals  become  restive  if 
kept  in  the  stable  during  the  day,  and  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
normal  temperatures  may  be  so  high  as  to  lead  to  erroneous  re- 
sults. ^  -  !||U!f|,l) 

What  animals  not  to  test. — As  a  rule  animals  should  not 
be  tested  within  four  or  five  days  before  or  after  calving,  nor 
while  in  ''heat.''  These  normal  functions  usually  do  not  cause 
any  marked  changes  in  temperature,  but  in  some  cases,  they 
may;  but  in  order  to  be  certain,  it  is  well  to  exclude  such  ani- 
mals from  the  test.  Animals  suffering  from  any  disease  (fe- 
ver, garget,  etc.)  should  be  excluded.  Animals  which  show 
a  temperature  of  103.5°  to  104°  F.  should  not  be  injected. 
As  a  rule  calves  less  than  three  months  old  should  not  be  tested. 

The  temperatures  of  cattle. — In  cattle  the  normal  daily 
temperature  varies  considerably,  often  1-2°  F.  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  A  number  of  factors  may  produce  such 
changes.  Cold  water  when  taken  in  considerable  quantities 
may  reduce  the  temperature  several  degrees.  A  temporary 
excitement  may  cause  a  rise;  excessive  summer  heat  also  in- 
creases the  normal  temperature.  This  is  especially  true  where 
animals  are  kept  in  the  stable  in  the  summer.  The  average 
normal  temperature  of  milch  cows  generally  runs  from  101°  to 
102.5°  F. 

Treatment  of  animals  during  the  test. — On  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  these  variations  iri  temperature  are  caused,  it 
is  important  to  keep  the  animals  that  are  being  tested,  in  as 
nearly  a  normal  condition  as  possible.  They  should  be  fed  as 
usual.  The  animals  should  not -be  allowed  free  access  to  cold 
water  during  the  period  in  which  temperatures  are  being 
taken.  Water  can  be  given  in  moderate  amounts,  preferably 
in  the  stable,  and  at  such  times  as  will  least  influence  the  tem- 
perature of  the  animals. 

The  testing  outfit. — A  hypodermic  syringe  of  at  least  5cc. 
capacity  is  needed.  The  same  should  be  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  stout  needles,  which  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  by 
sharpening  on  an  oil  stone.  At  least  two  clinical  or  fever  ther- 
mometers will  be  needed,  and  where  more  than  five  animals  are 
to  be  tested,  a  large  number  should  be  provided.  In  order  to 
prevent  breakage  of  thermometers,  some  device  should  be  used 
to  fasten  the  same  to  the  animal.  A  string  may  be  tied  around 
the  thermometer  at  the  constriction  just  above  the  bulb,  and 
again  near  the  top.    This  is  attached  to  a  small  ''bull-dog" 
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clamp^  procurable  at  almost  any  stationery  store.  After  insert- 
ing the  thermometer,  the  clamp  is  fastened  to  the  long  hairs  at 
the  base  of  the  tail.  If  the  thermometer  is  then  thrown  out  of 
the  rectum,  it  will  not  be  broken  by  dropping  on  to  the  floor. 

As  local  drug  stores  do  not  always  keep  the  proper  instru- 
ments for  this  work  on  sale,  and  as  much  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  securing  them  in  good  condition,  C.  Hoffmann,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  is  prepared  to  supply  any  demands  for  the  same,  at 
the  prices  stated  below,  remittance  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bank 
check,  postal  or  express  money  order. 

For  an  ordinary  herd,  one  hypodermic  syringe  at  $2.50,  and 
at  least  two  thermometers  at  60  cents  apiece  are  required.  In 
case  of  herds  having  more  than  ten  animals,  more  thermometers 
are  recommended.  Extra  needles  may  be  secured  at  25  cents 
each,  and  bull-dog  clamps  for  holding  the  thermometers  at  two 
for  5  cents. 

MAKIK'G  THE  TEST. 

The  test  is  divided  into  three  parts.  1,  taking  the  normal 
temperatures  before  injection;  2.  the  injection  of  the  tuber- 
culin; 3,  taking  of  temperatures  after  injection. 

Normal  temperatures. — During  the  day  preceding  the  in- 
jection, at  inter^^als  of  two  or  three  hours,  take  a  series  of  four 
or  five  temperature  readings  on  each  animal. 

Injection  of  tuberculin. — The  injection  should  be  made  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  normal  temperatures  have 
been  taken  (8-10  P.  M.). 

Temperatures  after  injection. — Eight  to  ten  hours  after  the 
injection  of  the  tuberculin,  temperature  readings  should  be 
begun.  These  readings  should  be  taken  every  two  hours  until 
at  least  five  have  been  made.  Where  animals  show  a  marked 
rise,  it  is  well  to  take  readings  more  frequently  and  tempera- 
ture observations  should  be  continued  on  these  until  a  perma- 
nent decline  toward  the  normal  is  noted. 

Talcing  the  tempe'i  atures. — The  thermometers  used  are  self- 
registering,  i.  e.,  the  mercury  remains  at  the  highest  point 
reached  until  shaken  down  by  the  operator.  Shake  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  down  until  it  is  below  99°  E.  Always  read 
the  thermometer  before  inserting  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
shaken  down.  S'mear  the  end  of  the  bulb  with  a  little  vaseline 
and  insert  thermometer  full  length  in  rectum.  Do  not  push 
with  much  force,  and  use  care  in  inserting  the  instrument. 
After  four  or  five  minutes,  removei,  read,  record,  shake  down 
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the  mercury  below  99°  F.  and  insert  in  the  next  animal. 
Thoroiiglily  familiarize  yourself,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
reading  the  thermometer  and  if  any  trouble  is  experienced,  ask 
your  druggist  or  doctor  to  show  you  how. 

In  reading  the  thermometer  grasp  in  both  hands,  holding  it 
horizontal  and  with  the  mercury  bulb  to  your  left.  Always 
look  upon  that  edgs  of  the  thermometer  which  comes  between 
the  figures  and  the  lines.  Then  by  slowly  revolving  to  and 
from  you,  the  broad  band  of  silver-like  mercury  will  soon  be 
S3en.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  so  that  each 
line  or  division  represents  two-tenths  (0.2)  of  a  degree. 

Dos'<3  of  tuherculin. — The  tuberculin  furnished  by  this  Ex- 
periment Station  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  is  in  such  a  concentration  that  a  proper 
dose  consists  of  2cc.  per  1,000  pounds  estimated  live  weight. 
Proportionate  doses  are  used  for  larger  or  smaller  animals. 
Moderate  variations  in  the  dose  Avill  have  no  injurious  effect. 
One  cubic  centimeter  (cc.)  equals  l/j^  dram,  or  15  drops.  Or- 
dinary hypodermic  syringes  are  gsnerally  graduated  in  drams 
or  cubic  centimeters. 

Malcing  the  injeciion. — The  injection  is  usually  made  in 
front  of  the  shoulder  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  loose,  but  can 
be  made  elsewhere.  The  syringe  should  be  sterilized  by  placing 
in  cold  water  in  a  basin  and  gradually  bringing  the  water  to  a 
boil.  Fill  the  syringe  through  the  needle  from  the  bottle  of 
tuberculin.  The  needle  can  be  inserted  through  the  skin  while 
on  the  syringe.  Beginners  will  have  less  trouble,  however,  if 
the  needle  is  inserted  and  the  syringe  attached  later.  A  fold  of 
the  skin  is  made  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  needle  inserted  in 
the  pocket  thus  formed.  Push  the  needle  doAvnwards  through 
the  skin,  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  animal.  Then  grasp  the 
end  of  the  needle  through  the  hide,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  work 
inwards  into  the  flesh  and  unnecessarily  excite  the  animal.  At- 
tach the  syringe  and  inject  the  requisite  amount  of  tuberculin. 
]>efore  withdrawal  of  the  needle  distribute  the  tuberculin 
underneath  ihe  skin  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers  about 
the  puncture.  The  secret  of  success  in  injecting  is  to  have 
stout  sharp  needles.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  sharpen  needles  on  oil 
stone  from  time  to  time  as  they  will  become  blunt  by  long  usage. 

INTEErUE'l'ATrON  OF  THE  TEST. 

Animals  which  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  even  in  the  in- 
cipient stages,  will  begin  to  show  a  rise  in  temperature  from  8 
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to  14  hours  after  injection.  If  the  maximum  temperature 
after  injection  is  approximately  2°-2.5°  F.  or  more  above  the 
average  normal  temperature,  and  the  fever  persists  for  some 
hours,  the  animal  is  tuberculous.  Some  consider  a  rise  of  1.5° 
F.  above  the  normal  maximum  as  sufficient  to  indicate  a  posi- 
tive reaction.  Usually  the  reaction  fever  is  much  more  marked, 
the  temperature  rising  from  3°  to  5°.  When  the  temperature 
reaches  104°  F.,  or  above,  and  is  maintained  for  some  hours, 
the  animal  is  usually  regarded  as  tubercular,  if  no  fever  was 
shown  before  injection.  Sudden  elevations  of  temperature  that 
are  not  continued  for  some  hours  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
reactions.  When  the  temperature  rises  only  2°  or  a  little  less 
above  the  average  normal  temperature  the  case  should  be  re- 
garded as  '"suspicious."  Such  animals  should  be  retested  in 
the  course  of  two  months  or  so,  but  not  before  as  there  must  be 
time  for  the  elimination  of  the  first  tuberculin  from  the  sys- 
tem. Experience  and  a  knowledge  of  all  conditions  that  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  temperatures  are  necessary  in  making  a 
correct  interpretation.  Where  tuberculin  is  sent  out  by  the 
Experiment  Station,  the  temperature  record  sheets  are  to  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  the  test  is  completed  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  results,  with  recommendations  as  to  disposal,  will  be  made. 

DISPOSAL  OF  TUBEKCULOUS  ANIMALS. 

As  soon  as  any  animal  is  found  to  be  tuberculous,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  so  as  to  prevent 
further  spread  of  the  disease.  The  subsequent  disposal  will 
depend  upon  varying  conditions.  Tuberculous  animals  cannot 
be  disposed  of,  except  under  such  conditions  as  are  provided 
for  by  the  State. 

The  owner  has  three  options  as  to  the  method  of  disposal. 
1st.  The  cattle,  if  in  good  physical  condition,  may  be  shipped 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  to 
some  packing  center,  where  they  can  be  examined  by  federal 
inspectors.  The  owner  receives  the .  full  net  value  of  the  cat- 
tle in  case  the  same  pass  federal  inspection.  This  amount  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  meat  is  condemned  or  not  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  disease.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  early 
stages  in  the  glands,  the  carcass  is  entirely  safe  for  food. 

2d.  The  cattle  may  be  appraised  by  three  appraisers  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  justice  of  the  peace.  The  ovmer  receives 
two-thirds  of  the  appraised  valuation,  the  maximum  appraisal 
not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars.    In  order  to  secure  payment  for 
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stock  disposed  of  in  this  mannor,  the  owner  must  have  the  local 
iK^dth  officer  send  a  signed  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  at  Madison,  as  evidence  that  the 
barns  and  premises,  in  which  the  reacting  stock  had  been  kept, 
have  been  efficiently  disinfected.  The  cattle  are  shipped  by 
the  state  authorities  to  be  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection. 
The  returns  from  their  sale  go  to  the  state. 

3d.  If  the  affected  cattle  are  valuable,  pure-bred  animals,  the 
owner  may  hold  them  in  quarantine,  under  the  rules  of  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board.  Which  of  these  options 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  owner  w^ill  dep3nd  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 
holds  itself  ready  to  take  up  a  consideration  of  these  cases  in- 
dividually. 

DISINFECTION  OF  THE  STABLE." 

It  is  exceedingly  important  after  the  disposal  of  the  affected 
animals  that  the  stable  should  be  disinfected.  All  dust,  dirt, 
and  manure  should  be  removed  from  the  ceilings,  walls  and 
floors.  Loose  and  broken  feed  boxes  and  mangers  should  be 
removed  before  applying  disinfectant. 

A  thin  whitewash  prepared  from  fresh  unslaked  lime  is  x\ 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  spray  pump,  if  possible,  to  the  w^alls, 
ceilings,  and  floors.  The  whitewash  should  be  thin^  if  a  pump 
is  used,  and  if  applied  hot  will  be  more  effective.  It  is  well 
to  add  one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  to 
each  three  gallons  of  wh"tewash.  Do  not  use  air-slaked  lime 
as  this  has  no  disinfecting  value.  The  man2;ers  and  feed  boxes 
can  be  scrubbed  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas).  The  stables  should  be  whitewashed  two  to 
three  times  yearly. 

GRATUITOUS    DISTKIBUTION   OF  TUBERCULIN. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  recogniiziug 
the  fact  that  the  eradication  of  th'.s  cattle  scourge  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  wholesale  use  of  the  tuberculin  test,  makes 
tuberculin  Avhicli  is  distributed  under  certain  conditions.  Stock 
owners  can  secure  this  tuberculin,  free  of  charge,  by  complying 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  this  Station.  A])plication  for  such 
tuberculin  can  bo  made  on  following  blank.  Bead  carefully 
conditions  presented. 

*A  bulletin  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  on  the  matter  of 
barn  disinfection  will  bo  sent  to  any  applicant.  Address  either  the 
Experiment  Station,  or  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  Madison,  Wis. 
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•  In  case  there  are  any  communities  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  large  number  of  herds  tcsted/thc  Station  npon  proper 
application,  will  furnish  them  with  competent  and  experienced 
men  who  will  do  the  work  at  a  reasonable  price. 

DIRECTIONS  FOE  MAKING  TESTS. 

During  the  test  animals  must  be  kept  in  as  nearly  a  normal 
condition  as  poss'ble.  B3fore  injection  take  four  temperatures, 
about  two  hours  apart.  Inject:  in  the  evening  about  nine 
o'clock;  eight  to  ten  hours  after  injection  begin  taking  tempera- 
tures, and  contiuiie  until  at  least  live  temperatures,  two  hours 
apart,  have  been  taken.  In  case  any  animal  shows  an  abnor- 
mally high  temperature  at  end  of  this  period,  continue  taking 
temperatures  until  a  dec'ded  drop  toward  the  normal  is  noted. 
Eegister  all  fractions  of  a  degree  in  decimal  tenths,  as  for  exam- 
ple:  101.5.  Be  sure  and  shake  mercury  column  in  thermom- 
eter well  below  100°  before  inserting  in  the  next  animal. 

WATEPvING. 

Water  stock  before  beginning  temperature  readings  the 
first  day  of  test;  on  second  day  give  small  quantity  (a  pail 
full  or  so  in  barn)  if  necessary,  and  turn  out  stock  in  afternoon 
for  further  watering.  Large  quantities  of  cold  water  reduce 
temperature  and  if  animals  are  watered  at  usual  time  in  morn- 
ing, on  day  following  inject 'on,  marked  errors  may  be  caused 
in  the  test. 

State  if  any  animals  are  near  calving  or  in  heat. 
Should  you  haA'e  any  unopened  bottles  of  tuberculin  on  hand 
kindly  return  same  to  us. 

THE  TESTEPc  Vv^ILL  TLEASE  SEE  THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  DATA  ARE 

RE  CORDED. 

IIow  many  of  this  herd  were  bought  ?  

Do  any  of  the  animals  of  this  herd  show  persistent  cough- 
ing ?   Are  they  emaciated  ?  

If  so,  give  test  number  of  each  such  animal  

Answer  following  questions  for  each  animal  that  has  a  tem- 
perature of  104°  F.,  or  above. 
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DIVISIOA^  OF  AGEICULTURAL  EIS^GINEERmG. 

C.  A.  OCOCK. 


A  BUILDING  FOR  CUEING  SEED  CORN— ALL  CORN 
DESIRED  FOR  SEED  SHOULD  BE  FIRE-DRIED. 

The  illustrations  wliicli  are  here  shown  represent  a  modern 
corn-curing  house,  which  is  simple  and  economically  built. 

The  structure  rests  upon  twelve  concrete  j)Osts  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  high.  Over  the  top  of  each  post  is  placed 
an  inverted  tin  pan.  This  w'll  prevent  mice  or  rats  from  en- 
tering the  building.  The  only  means  of  their  entering  with 
such  a  construction  will  be  by  being  carr'ed  in  with  grain  which 
is  being  stored.  To  construct  the  posts  is  an  easy  matter,  for 
all  that  is  necessary  is  a  couple  of  galvanized  iron  forms  slit 
up  one  side,  but  lapped  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
leaking  while  being  filled.  Two  clamps  shonld  be  provided 
and  so  placed  as  to  hold  the  form  securely  while  being  filled 
with  concrete.  A  good  footing  should  also  be  provided  for  each 
post,  and  should  be  below  the  frost  line  to  prevent  heaving. 

The  sills  of  the  building  may  be  either  solid  timber  or  built 
up.  The  girder  which  carries  the  joist  in  the  middle  should  be 
of  good  material  and  may  be  built  up  if  the  o^vner  so  desires. 
To  aid  in  carrying  the  joist  a  piece  of  l"x2"  is  nailed  to  each 
side  of  the  girder.  This  will  overcome  the  necessity  of  mor- 
tising and  tennoning,  and  also  adds  strength  to  the  girder. 
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Tile  floors  should  be  laid  as  soon  as  the  joist  and  sills  are 
ready.  The  studding  should  be  erected  after  the  floor  has  bef-n 
laid,  a  piece  of  2"x4"  being  laid  upon  the  floor  as  shown  in  the 
cross  section. 

A  good  grade  of  drop  siding  is  recommended  for  the  sides 
and  ends.    The  roof  may  be  of  any  material  desired,  so  long  as> 
it  is  water  tight. 

In  the  floor  plan  may  be  seen  the  arrangement  of  the  stacks 
for  holding  the  corn,  while  being  dried,  or  it  may  be  desirable 
also  to  leave  the  corn  here  for  storage.  The  stove  should  be 
placed  as  shown  and  connected  to  the  chimney.  The  chimney 
is  built  upon  brackets.  The  brackets  should  be  of  number  one 
material  and  securely  fastened  to  the  wall  high  enough  to  l>c 
out  of  the  way  of  a  person's  head. 


Fig.  1.— Front  Elevation. 
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Fig.  4.— Cross  Section  at  A.  B.  of  Floor  Plan. 

The  ventilating  doors  shown  in  the  side  elevation  should  be 
built  alike  in  both  sides.  Two  windows  and  two  ventilating 
doors  should  be  placed  in  the  back  end,  the  same  as  shown  in 
the  front  elevation.  Wooden  ratchets  may  be  made  and  hinged 
to  the  ventilating  doors  to  hold  them  open  to  the  desired  width. 


Ventilation  of  Bakns. 

Report  Blank — Experiment  No.  12. 

!N"ame  of  Experimenter  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State 

1.  System  of  ventilation  '  

2.  When  installed  ?   

3.  Number  of  outlet  flues  

4.  Height  of  outlet  flues  
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T).    Inside  dimensions  of  flues  

(5.    ITow  are  flues  constructed?  

7.  Do  fluos  extend  above  ridge  of  the  roof? 

S.    Are  flues  fairly  straight?  

1).    Nuniher  of  inlet  flues  

10.  Dimensions  of  outlet  flues  

11.  How  do  these  enter  barn?   .  .  . 

12.  Are  ceiling  and  walls  air  tight  ?  

13.  Is  the  system  satisfactory?  

14.  In  what  Wciy?  


Silo  Con'steuction". 
Report  Blanh — Experimeni  No.  11. 

JSTame  of  Experimenter.  .  .  .-  

P.  O  ;  County  ;  State.  .  . 

1.  Kind  of  silo  

2.  Shape  of  silo  

3.  Home  made  ?  If  so,  how  constructed  ? 

4.  By  whom  manufactured?  

5.  When  constructed?  

6.  Dimensions  of  silo  ?  

7.  Capacity  of  silo  

8.  'Does  silage  freeze  in  winter?  

9.  HoAv  satisfactory  do  you  find  silage  ?  

10.    When  do  you  feed  silage?  before  or  after  milking? 


THE  WISCO^sTSm  COEIST  CEOP. 
Breeding,  Growitstg,  Judgiwg  and  Dissemination. 
R.  A.  mooee. 

For  many  j^ears  Wisconsin  has  been  handicapped  in  corn 
growing.  Our  southern  neighbors  have  told  us  that  we  were 
out  of  the  ^^Corn  Belt,"  and  unless  we  could  come  over  into  the 
com  belt,  there  was  little  use  of  growing  anything  except  flint 
corn  in  Wisconsin. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  climate  and  other  conditions  seemed 
to  show  that  Wisconsin  is  not  out  of  the  corn  belt,  but  is  very 
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mucli  inside  and  nnderneatli  the  belt  proper.  All  that  seems 
necessary  is  to  stop  purchasing  air  dried  seed  com  in  accordance 
with  ths  scoop-shovel  method  and  stop  trying  to  adapt  southern 
grown  corn  for  our  conditions.  The  com  needed  is  Wisconsin 
corn  belt  corn,  bred  and  acclimated  especially  for  different  lo- 
calities of  the  state.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  un- 
dertook the  task  of  developing  the  varieties  of  corn  and  with- 
the  aid  of  the  Experiment  Association  within  six  years  have  es- 
tablished Wisconsin  corn,  ''true  Badger  corn,"  in  every  county 
of  the  state. 

Six  years  ago  Wisconsin  produced  28.2  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  Secretary  Wilson  sent  forth  in  the  TJ.  S.  Crop 
Reporter  tlie  remarkable  yield  for  Wisconsin  of  41.2  hu.  per 
acre  for  the  year  of  1906.  Wisconsin's  yield  per  acre  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  had  a  yield  of  42.G 
bushels  per  acre. 

Parties  who  have  not  understood  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  state  of  W^isconsin  in  regard  to  corn  breeding,  can  hardly 
realize  Avhat  is  meant  by  the  figures  I  have  given.  What  that 
means  is  this,  that  Wisconsin  in  190G  grew  twenty  million 
bushels  m.ore  corn  on  approximately  the  same  acreage  than  she 
did  in  1902. 

The  climatic  conditions  seriously  affected  the  com  crop  of 
1907,  and  while  the  acreage  of  com  was  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  million  acres  in  the  United  States  over  that  planted 
in  1906,  the  crop  was  five  hundred  million  bushels  less.  Wis- 
consin suffered  like  other  states  and  our  general  yield  rofhiced 
to  thirty-two  bushls  per  acrC;  Members  of  the  AVisconsin  Ex- 
periment Association  received  an  average  yield  of  sixty-five 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  Experiment  Station  on  hest  acre  field 
received  the  remarkable  yield  of  98.6  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

The  breeding,  acclimating  and  dissemination  of  select  varie- 
ties of  corn  for  various  sections  of  the  state  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  about  this  increased  yield.  The 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Associalion  has  r(mie  to  the  resrne  for 
better  corn  production.  V>y  \\w  establishment  of  several  thous- 
and corn  centers,  tlu^  improviMl  varieties  have  been  grown  nnd 
acclimated  in  all  sections  of  \W  slate  and  fanners  now  have 
within  easy  reach  good  seed  corn,  which  lh(\v  can  ]uirchasc  firo 
dried  in  ihc  (^ar  llinl  Iimk  biMMi  gn.wii  nn.b'r  \hr\v  nwn  looal  con- 
ditions. 

Jt  is  snrpi-isiiig  an  ass.icialion  .d  l,r»00  yoimi^  funm^r?» 
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can  accomplish  when  all  procefid  in  a  systematic  way  along  one 
line  of  effort. 

During  the  six  years'  work  with  com  at  the  Experiment 
Station  a  few  things  have  bsen  learned  that  are  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  Wisconsin  corn  breeder  and  will  be  herewith  given 
v/ith  the  hope  that  some-farmer  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

For  improvement  of  yield  we  should  observ^e  careful  selec- 
tion of  seed  ears  when  stalk  study  is  permissible.  The  ears 
shonld  not  be  taken  from  the  stalks  till  well  matured.  Seed 
corn  should  not  be  dumped  on  a  floor  but  hung  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated room  or  top  of  corn  crib  to  dry.  A  well  ventilated  fur- 
nace room  is  an  admirable  place  to  cure  corn.  Small  outside 
buildings,  well  ventilated,  with  corn  racks  arranged  and  shielded 
stove  in  center  of  room  is  preferable  for  drying  large  amounts 
of  seed  corn.  After  seed  corn  is  well  dried,  it  will  stand  cold 
weather  without  serious  results  providing  it  is  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 

The  ear  we  desire  should  be  cylindrical  and  true  to  type ; 
tapering  ears  are  objectionable  as  they  do  not  carry  uniform 
kernels.  Kernels  should  be  of  medium  depth  and  of  practi- 
cally the  same  width  from  butt  to  tip  with  edges  fitting  closely 
from  crovm  to  cob.  Ears  having  sixteen  to  twenty  rows  are 
preferable  for  our  latitude,  as  by  carrying  that  number  of  rows, 
they  dry  out  more  readily  than  if  carrying  more.  A  slightly 
roughened  seed  coat  is  desirable  and  the  corn  should  come  well 
down  around  the  shank,  which  should  be  of  medium  size.  The 
tips  of  the  ears  should  be  fairly  well  filled,  but  the  ear  should 
not  be  discarded  if  a  few  tip  kernels  are  missing  when  other 
good  characteristics  are  present. 

Ears  should  be  of  uniform  size.  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  and 
6  to  7  inches  in  circumference.  Uniformity  in  size  of  ear  us- 
ually carries  with  it  uniformity  in  size  of  kernels. 

The  secret  of  good  crops  is  largely  in  the  seed.  Only  the  best 
should  be  planted.  'No  uniformity  of  stand  can  be  secured  un- 
less seed  has  good  germinating  power.  All  corn  of  doubtful 
character  should  be  tested.  General  test  should  first  be  made 
by  taking  at  least  two  kernels  from  each  of  fifty  ears  and  making 
test  in  simple  plate  tester.  If  test  is  from  98  to  100% 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  corn  was  cured  under  similar  condi- 
tions, the  farmer  can  be  reasonably  certain  the  corn  is  all  right. 
Resort  to  the  ear  test,  if  general  test  is  low,  or  if  any  doubt  ex- 
ists, as  it  will  amply  repay  for  time  and  trouble. 

Before  testing  make  general  selection  of  ears  that  have  ker- 
nels of  about  the  same  size.    Use  planter  plate  that  will  plant 
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hy  cheek  row  systeni  three  or  four  kernels  to  a  hill.  Stay  l)v 
])hnitei'  until  it  will  drop  four  kernels'  ei^>'hty  out  of  a  possible 
one  hundred  t.ines. 

Shelled  corn  should  not  be  purchased  for  seed.  Every  com 
grower  should  insist  on  having  seed  com  shipped  in  the  ear  sr» 
that  he  can  test  the  same  before  planting  and  discard  it  if  of 
no  value.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  any  honest  seed  corn 
dealer  should  refuse  to  sell  corn  in  the  ear. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  order  to  lock  the  vitality  of  seed  corn 
in  the  kernel  until  time  of  planting  the  corn  should  be  fire 
dried  and  then  stored  in  a  safe  place. 

As  an  aid  to  members  of  the  Experiment  Association,  who 
will  not  have  an  op]^ortun!ty  to  take  up  the  systematic  judging 
of  corn,  I  will  herewith  give  the  score  card  used  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  college  together  with  explanations  and  suggestions 
to  emphasize  corn  improvement  in  Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN  OFFICIAL  CORN  SCORE  CARD. 


1 

2 

!  ' 

4 

5 

1  Trueneps  to  Type  or  Breed  charac- 
3  Color:  a.  G  aio   5 

! 

b.  Cob   5 

....| 

5  Tips   5 

I 

6  Butts   5 

b.  Shape  of   ') 

1  ... 

... 

1 

10  Space:  a.  Furrow  be  weea  rows    ..  .") 

b  Space  between  kernels  at 
cob    5 

1.... 

1 

1 

1... 

Tot  1  100 

11— J^x, 
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EXPLANATfON  OF  I'OINTH  TX  CORN  JUDGING 

1.  Triwncss  to  Type  or  Breed  Characteristics:  The  ten  ears 

of  the  sample  shonlf]  possess  similar  or  like  character- 
istics and  should  he  tnic  1o  the  variety  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

2.  Shape  of  ear:  The  shape  of  the  ear  shonhl  conform  to 

variety  type,  tapering  slightly  from  hntt  to  tip,  hnt 
approaching  the  cylindrical. 

3.  Color:  a.  Grain  ;  h.  Coh.     Color  of  grain  shonld  he  trne  to 

variety  and  free  from  mixtnre.  White  corn  should 
have  whito  cohs,  yellow  corn^  red  cohs. 

4.  Marl-et  condition  :    The  ears  shonld  ha  sonnd,  firm,  well 

matured  and  free  from  mould,  rot,  or  injuries. 

5.  Tips:  The  tips  of  the  ears  should  not  he  too  tapering  and 

should  be  w?ll  filled  with  regular  uniform  kernels. 
G.    Biilts:  The  rows  of  kernels  should  extend  in  regular  or- 
der over  the  hu  t  I",  leaving  a  deep  impression  when  the 
shank  is  removed.     Opened  and  swelled  hutts  are  ob- 
jectionable. 

7.  Kernels:  a.     Uniformity  of ;  h.    Shape  of.    The  kernels 

should  be  uniform  in  shape,  s'ze  and  color,  and  true 
to  the  variety  tvpe.  The  kernels  should  be  so  shaped 
that  their  edges  touch  from  tip  to  crown.  The  tiv 
])ortion  of  the  kernel  is  the  richest  in  protein  and  oil, 
and  hence  of  the  highest  feeding  value.  For  this 
reason  the  tip  portion  should  be  full  and  plump. 

8.  LengtJi  of  ears.    Isorthern  section  8  to  9  inches,  central 

section  8 14  to  9^4  inches,  southern  section,  8I/9  to 
91/4  inches.  Long  ears  are  objectionable  because  they 
usually  have  poor  butts  and  tips,  broad,  shallow  ker- 
nels, and  hence  a  low  percentage  of  corn. 

9.  Circumference  of  ear.    iNorthern  section  6  to  61/4  inches, 

central  section  6I4  "to  6%  inches,  southern  section  6I/2 
to  7  inches. 

10.  a.  Furrojv  helween  rows;  h.  Space  hetween  furrows  at 
coh.  The  furrow  between  the  rows  of  kernels  should 
be  small.  Space  between  kernels  near  the  cob  is  ob- 
jectionable. 

11  rercentac*,'  of  corn:  The  percentage  of  com  is  determined 
bv  weight;  depth  of  kernels,  size  of  cob  and  maturity 
all  affect  the  percentage. 
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1IUL7^:S  TO  EF.  USED  IN  JUDGING. 

1.  LenfjiJi,  of  car — The  dcficicncj  and  excess  in  leiigtli  of 

all  ears  not  conforming  to  the  standard  should  be 
added  togother^  and  for  every  inch  thns  obtained  a 
cnt  of  one  point  be  made. 

2.  Circumference  of  ear — The  deficiency  and  excess  in  cir- 

cumference of  all  ears  not  conforming  to  the  standard 
should  be  added,  and  for  every  inch  thus  obtained  a 
.  cut  of  one-half  point  should  be  made.  Measure  the 
circumference  at  one-third  the  distance  from  the  butt 
to  the  tip  of  the  car. 
Percentage  of  corn. — Per  cent  of  com  should  be  from  85 
to  87.  In  determining  the  percentage  of  corn,  weigh 
an<l  shell  every  alternate  ear  in  the  sample.  Weigh 
the  Cdbs  aud  subtract  from  weight  of  ears,  giving 
weight  of  corn.  Divide  the  we'ght  of  corn  by  total 
weight  of  ears,  which  will  give  the  per  cent  of  corn. 
For  each  per  cent  short  of  standard,  a  one-point  cut 
should  be  made. 

4.  Color  of  corn  and  coh. — A  red  cob  in  white  corn,  or  a 

white  cob  in  yellow  corn,  should  be  cut  five  points. 
For  each  mixed  kernel  a  cut  of  one-tenth  point  should 
be  made.  Kernels  missing  from  the  ear  shall  be 
counted  as  mixed.  Difference  in  shade  or  color,  as 
light  or  dark  red,  white  or  cream  color,  must  be  scored 
according  to  variety  characteristics. 

5.  Scoring  tij)s. — AVhere  nue  inch  of  the  cob  is  exposed,  a 

cut  of  one-half  point  should  be  made,  and  a  propor- 
tionate cut  as  the  cob  is  less  exposed.  Regularity  of 
the  rows  near  the  tip  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
kernels  must  also  be  considered  in  scoring  tips. 
G.  Scoring  halts. — If  the  kernels  are  uniform  in  size  and  ex- 
t(>nd  ()\'er  the  butt  in  regular  order,  give  full  marking. 
Small  and  compressed  or  enlarged  or  open  butts  are 
objectionable,  as  are  also  those  with  fiat,  smooth,  short 
kernels,  and  uiust  be  cnt  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  scorer. 

7.    Ten  ears  of  corn  constitute  a  sample  for  scoring. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  POINTS  AND  RULES  FOS  JUDGING  DENT  CORM. 


Points. 

Per- 
fect 
score 

Things  to  consider. 

Rule  for  cuts. 

1    Trnenes.s  to  typa 
or  bieeH  cliar- 
acteristicri. 

10 

Approximate  approacli  to 
type  m  form  of  kernel, 
indentation,  shape  of  ear 
and  color  of  t^^'ain. 

Cut  point  for  each  ear 
bad/y  off  type  and  less  a** 
judgment  of  scorer  dic- 
tates . 

2   Shape  of  ear. 

10 

5 

Ear  shapj  should  conf(»rm 
i«>  standard  lor  variety. 
Should  not  be  crooked, 
too  pointed,  etc. 

Cut  1  point  for  each  poorly 
shaped  ear. 

3  Color. 

(a)  Grain. 

(b)  Cob. 

Should  be  free  from  mixed 
or  mi>!;iug  kernel.s  aod 
true  to  cc'lor  for  tlie  va- 
riety. 

Cut  1-lUp  >intforeacli  mixed 
or  missing  kernel.  Varia- 
tions in  color  of  grain  to  be 
cut  according  to  judgment 
of  .''corer. 

5 

Cobs  should  be  a  dark,  cher- 
ry red  for  yellow  corn  and 
a  glistening  white  for 
white  corn. 

Cut  5  points  for  every  white 
cob  in  .\ellow  corn  or  red 
cob  in  whi:e  corn . 

4    Market  couditiou. 

10 

Corn  should  bj  ripe,  &ouud 
and  free  from  injuries  or 
disease.  Should  be  bright 

Cutoneijoint  for  every  dis- 
eased, chaffy,  injured  or 
immature  ear. 

5  Tips. 

Kernels  should  extend  over 
the  tip  in  regular  rows 
Should  cover  the  tip  and 
lbs  uuiforiTi  iq  tizo  3.D.d 
shape. 

Cut  U  point  for  every  badjy 

covered  tip. 
Cut  1  point  for  every  inch  of 

exposed  tip . 

6  iiutlt--. 

5 

Kernels  sli  >u'd  extend  over 
hutts  ill  rp^ulnr  rows  £iiirl 
should  be  well  developed, 
not  flat.  But ,  should  be 
well  Covered. 

Cut  3-10  point  for  evt- ry  butt, 
Wtjll  c  'Vered  but  with  flat 
kernels.  Cat  ^4  point  for 
every  uncovered  butt. 

7  KHruels. 

(a)  UuTiormity. 

\yj }  oil  ape . 

10 

Should  be  alite  in  shape 
and  size. 

Cut  1  point  for  each  set  of 
kernels  lacking  in  uni- 
form itv.  >y 

5 

Kernels  should  be  peifecc 
wedge  shape,  narrower  or 
wider  according  to  va- 
riftv. 

Cu  ^  point  for  each  poorly 
shaped  set  of  kerne  s. 

8   Length  of  ear. 

10 

5 

5 

&hould      have  standard 
length    for    llie  section 
where  corn  is  grown. 

Cut  1  point  for  every  inch  of 
excess  and  deficiency  in 
length. 

9   C'rcumferencd  of 
ear. 

Should  have  standard  cir- 
cumference for  section. 

Cut  ^2  point  for  every  inch 
of  excess  and  deficiency  in 
circumference. 

10  Space. 

(a)  Furrows  be- 
tween rows. 

Space  between  kernels  at 
crowns.  Furrow s  should 
be  straight. 

Cut  M  point   for  1-32—1-16 
inch  in  width. 

Cut  point  for  1-16  inch  and 
above. 

(b)  Between 
kernels  at 
cobb. 

5 

Space  between  the  tips  of 
kernels  at  point  of  attach- 
ment to  c'ib. 

Cut       point  for  each  ear 
showing   space  between 
kernels  at  the  cob. 

11    J'roportion  of 
grain  to  ear. 

10 

ahouid  conform  to  stand- 
ard for  the  variety. 

Cut  1  point  for  each  per  cent, 
short  of  standard  weight 
for  the  variety. 
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CORN  jrOGING.    LESSO^^T  I. 

Triuncss  to  'Type  or  Breed  Ch/wacteristics. 

The  study  of  corn  like  the  study  of  stock  is  now  taken  up 
from  a  ])ractlcal  and  scientific  standpoint,  and  we  trust  will  l)e 
carried  forward  to  a  successful  issue.  Score  cards  have  bec^n 
adopted  by  colleges  in  different  states  where  the  subject  of  corn 
judging  is  taught^  with  slight  variations.  By  following  the 
suggestions  acconi])anying  the  score  card  and  the  general  dis- 
cussions given  therein  on  ths  different  divisions  under  which 
corn  is  judged  one  nay  without  an  instructor  become  quite  fa- 
miliar and  proficient  in  judging  corn  under  the  score  card  sys- 
tem. 

Fairs  and  other  associations  where  prizes  are  given  for  best 
d"s2:»lay  should  ])rovide  that  ten  ears  should  be  considered  as  a 
sample,  as  that  number  is  now  used  at  exhibitions  in  other 
states  and  should  become  uniform  throughout  Wisconsin.  This 
number  is  taken  as  it  furnishes  an  easy  basis  for  calculation. 
The  samples  of  corn  should  be  arranged  on  tables  so  that  the 
judge  can  have  easy  access  to  the  same,  pass  judgment  in  a 
comfortable  position  and  have  abundant  space  for  comparison. 

The  first  subject  to  be  considered  in  judging  a  sample  is  true- 
ness  of  type  or  breed  characteristics  for  which  ten  points  are 
alloAved  if  the  sam]:)le  is  perfect.  Corn  like  cattle  belongs  to  a 
great  family,  this  family  b-^ing  subdivided  into  species  or  types. 
We  are  interested  in  particular  with  the  fiint  and  dent  species 
of  corn  which  are  grown  generally.  Other  species  we  might 
mention  are  pop  corn,  pod  corn,  sweet  corn  and  soft  corn.  Each 
of  the  aboA^e  suecies  are  divided  into  numerous  breeds  or  varie- 
ties, which  is  lu'ought  about  by  ihe  ingenuity  of  man  combined 
with  variation  in  climate,  soil,  cultivation,  etc.  The  Dent  corn 
is  the  great  commercial  corn  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  that  with 
which  so  much  ]yrogress  has  been  uuide  by  breeding  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  consequently  we  will  cons'der  this  corn 
F]iecifically  and  the  other  groups  generally. 

The  score  card  is  arranged  for  Dent  corn  and  the  rules  and 
F'uggestious  given  in  couucctiou  Avilh  the  score  card  refer  t(^  the 
Dent  in  geiKU'td. 

Diifei'cnt  ])reeds  of  cDni,  lik(^  did'ereut  bi'eeds  of  cattle,  hav(^ 
distinctive  characteristics  by  which  they  are  recognized.  Those 
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l)m['(ls  h;n'iiii>'  a  particular  color  are  easy  to  distinffuish  between 
as  ]](;(,]!(;  (Joiiiify  White  from  lieid's  Yellow  Deiit,  or  either  of 
1]ics(;  j'jicf  s  fi-nm  tlie  Cal.'co  or  Strawberry  Dent.    When  one 
wishes  to  (listjigiiish  ])etween  breeds  of  the  same  color  it  is  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  only  by  actual  experience  in  handling  and 
studying  the  markings  that  one  can  become  proficient.  The 
markings  of  pure  breeds  are  quite  distinct  as  the  breeder  work- 
ing for  im])rovement  has  l)een  trying  to  make  prominent  one 
or  more  def-'ira])1('  characteristics.    This  is  plainly  noticeable 
in  the  Keid's  Yellow  Dent  and  the  Leaming,  two  of  the  pure 
yellow  breeds  of  Illinois.  These  varieties  differ  in  shade  of  color, 
the  Keid's  being  a  ])ale  yellow  while  the  Teaming  is  more  highly 
colored,  ap])r(;aehing  an  orange  color.    In  other  characteristics 
the  Iieid's  YelloAv  Dent  has  a  cylindrical  ear  and  furrows  run- 
ning from  butt  to  tip,  while  the  Teaming  has  more  of  a  tapering 
ear  and  occas:(;nally  drops  one  or  more  furrows  at  the  middle  of 
the  car.  Different  seed  coats  are  allowable  in  the  Keid's  Yellow 
Dent,  which  may  be  either  rough  or  smooth  with  a  variation  in 
the  indentati(;n  from  a  roinid  dimple  dent  to  a  wide  narrow  dent. 
The  Teaming  has  a  roughened  seed  coat  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  breed.    The  bi-eods  of  the  Avhite  corn  like  the  yellov/  have 
certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  each,  and  are  readily  distin- 
guislied  after  an  acquaintance  is  formed. 

The  corn  breeders  of  AYisconsin  by  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  desired  characteristics  of  seed  corn  will  work  with  a  com- 
mon interest  of  producing  and  improving  these  desired  qualities 
in  the  different  breeds  of  corn  that  are  to  become  standard  va- 
rieties in  various  portions  of  the  state.  By  several  hundred 
working  with  the  same  purpose  in  view  a  breed  of  corn  will  be 
bred  having  the  characteristics  Avhich  avIU  be  known  on  account 
of  those  similar  traits  and  the  more  nearly  the  corn  conforms 
to  this  type  the  higher  the  marking  can  be  given  to  it  in  uni- 
formity and  breed  characteristics. 


COE]S[  JUDGI^s^G.    TESSOI^  IT 

Shape  of  Ear,  Coh  and  Kernels. 

In  judging  a  sam])le  of  ten  ears  of  corn  after  considering 
trueness'  to  type  and  breed  characteristics  we  next  examine 
closely  the  shape  of  the  ear.    Ten  points  are  allowed  if  the  ears 
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are  perfect  in  shape  but  it  is  as  difficiilt  to  find  an  ear  of  corn  ])cr- 
fect  in  shape  as  it  is  to  find  cows,  horses^  and  sheep  perfect  in 
shape. 

The  sha])e  of  ears  of  the  different  varieties  of  corn  differ  as 
widely  as  the  shape  and  form  of  the  different  pure-bred  breeds 
of  catlle.  Each  race  and  variety  has  a  characteristic  shape  pe- 
culiar to  th(;  variety  to  which  it  belongs.  For  example,  the 
Boone  County  AVhite  Cv)rn  has  a  long  cylindrical  ear,  large 
in  circumference,  while  the  l.eaming  has  an  ear  considerably 
shorter,  finer  in  cob  and  a  general  taper  to  cob  and  ear. 

If  the  character'stic  shape  desired  in  the  Learning  corn  v/ere 
found  in  Boone  County  White,  or  Beid's  Yellow  Dent,  it  would 
bo  scored  severely  as  it  would  not  be  characteristic  of  those 
breeds'. 

The  shape  most  desirable  to  be  found  in  corn  is  a  cylindrical 
ear  from  butt  to  ti}),  and  corn  breeders  are  trying  to  secure  this 
shape  in  all  varieties,  consequently  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
the  future  more  unifor;nity  in  shape  in  the  different  breeds  of 
corn. 

AVhere  ears  ave  inclined  to  taper  it  will  be  noticed  that  two 
or  more  rows,  as  a  rule,  are  dropped  near  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  otherwise  the  kernels  on  the  cob  are  irregular  being  deeper 
and  larger  at  ihd  butt  than  at  the  tip.  This  makes  the  kernels 
vary  in  size  thi'oughout  the  car,  and  renders  the  corn  almost 
totally  unfit  for  seed.  Xo  planter  can  plant  kernels  of  this 
type  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  stand,  one  of  the  desired  character- 
istics of  a  field  corn. 

In  scoring  corn  on  sha])e  one  must  take  in  consideration  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  under  which  the  corn  is  grown. 

The  shape  el  an  ear  desirable  for  central  Illinois  would  differ 
in  many  re>^;jiects  from  llie  shape  most  desirable  for  central 
Wiscons  n.  Our  shorter  season  demands  a  shallower  kernel 
which  will  carry  with  it  a  diiferent  characteristic  shape  than 
that  grown  further  south. 

The  characteristic  wedge  shape  of  kernel  is  the  most  desir- 
able and  this  should  receive  consideration  in  judging  samples 
or  in  the  selection  of  seed  for  the  season's  crop.  The  wedge 
shape  kernrd  carries  with  it  a  greater  depth,  more  rows  to  the 
ear,  and  a  groatcn-  ])ro])oi'tion  of  corn  to  cob. 

Prof.  A.  I).  Shamel,  former  instructor  in  corn  judging  at 
the  University  of  Ulino.'s,  says:  ''It  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  correlation  between  the  sha])e  of  the  kernel  and  the  c<un}')o- 
sition.  For  instance,  a  kernel  having  a  thin  tip  is  low  in  per 
cent  of  oil  and  protein  and  h'gh  in  per  cent  of  starch.    It  is 
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usnally  trno  that  sr.ch  pointed  kernels  are  low  in  vitality  or 
lack  constitution.  Tho  most  desirable  shape  is  plump  tips, 
having  abont  th.-  same  thickness  as  the  upper  portion  of  the 
kernel. 

No  set  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  exact  number  of  points  to 
be  taken  from  the  full  score  on  account  of  any  particular  weak- 
ness in  regard  to  shape.  The  scorer  after  carefully  noting  the 
deficiency  in  shape  will  rely  on  his  individual  judgment  in 
marking  the  score  and  not  be  dependent  on  any  set  rule. 


COEX  JUDGTiVG.    LESSO^sT  III. 
Color  of  Grain  and  Cob. 

Having  already  cons'dered  breed  characteristics  and  shape 
of  ear,  the  next  essent'al  to  examine  is  color  which  we  consider 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  color  of  grain  and  color  of  cob.  Five 
points  are  allpwed  cn  color  of  grain  and  five  on  color  of  cob 
where  each  is  perfect. 

Yellow^  corn  should  have  a  red  cob  and  white  corn  a  white 
cob  in  pure-bred  varieties.  Anything  to  the  contrary  would 
s'-iow  defectiveness  in  purity  of  breeding  and  should  be  cut  se- 
verely by  the  corn  judge  and  rejected  as  seed  by  the  corn 
breeder. 

The  color  of  the  corn  varies  Avith  the  breed,  the  Reid's  Yel- 
low Dent  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  while  the  Leaming  has  a 
brighter  shade  of  yellow  and  these  shades  predominate  and  are 
characteristic  of  the  breed.  Other  yellow  breeds  vary  slightly 
in  color  from  a  pale  yellow^  to  a  deep  orange,  and  are  only 
known  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  variety  of  corn 
under  consideration  and  are  then  cut  accordingly. 

The  cob  in  yellow  corn  should  be  a  bright  cherry  red  and  as 
the  color  of  cobs  vary  from  this  standard,  a  cut  should  be  made 
by  the  scorer.  A  bright  cherry  red  cob  denotes  health  and  vigor 
in  corn  and  a  pale  or  dark  red  cob  denotes  lack  of  constitution 
or  vitakty.  The  white  cobs  should  be  a  glistening  white  and 
not  a  dead  pale  color.  The  above  points  should  be  considered 
when  scoring  corn  at  fairs  or  when  the  corn  breeder  is  careful- 
ly selecting  seed  for  the  s?ason's  crop. 

General  questions,  however,  are  often  asked  as  to  whether  it 
IS  preferable  to  grow  Avhite  or  yellow  corn,  and  which  is  the 
richest  'n  the  food  elements,  and  which  will  produce  the  most 
grain  and  forage  per  acre,  etc. 
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From  tests  made  by  careful  breeders  of  corn,  and  by  Experi- 
ment Stations,  it  has  been  found  that  in  general,  color  makes 
no  difference  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  and  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste  to  the  grower  as  to  the  color  of  corn  he  desires. 

White  or  yellow  corn  through  careful  breeding  of  one  variety 
and  neglect  of  the  other  would  soon  show  a  marked  difference 
in  regard  to  yield  and  quality  in  favor  of  the  variety  to  which 
attention  had  be?n  given,  regardless  of  color. 

Like  the  bre2der  of  live  stock,  the  corn  grower  had  better  se- 
lect that  breed  of  corn  that  suits  his  ideal  taste  best,  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  marketable  corn  per 
acre  are  the  essential  characteristics  sought  for. 


COim  JUDGING.    LESSOisT  ly. 

Market  Condition. 

Ten  points  are  allowed  on  the  score  card  where  market  con- 
dition is  perfect.  By  market  condition  we  mean  general  excel- 
lence and  that  degree  of  ripeness  or  maturity  that  is  taken  note 
of  from  the  grower's  or  feeder's  standpoint.  Com  that  shows 
immaturity  and  a  tendency  to  be  loose  on  the  cob  with  wide 
space  between  the  kernels  should  be  cut  severely  on  the  score 
card  under  market  condition.  Where  market  condition  is  per- 
fect or  nearly  so  the  kernels  are  firm  on  the  cob  and  the  ear 
gives  a  rasping  sound  when  tAvisted.  The  kernels  fit  closely 
tf.gcthcr  lengthwise  upon  the  cob  between  the  rows  and  cross- 
Avise  between  the  kernels  of  each  row.  Corn  when  scored  from 
the  feeder's  standpoint  is  not  cut  so  severely  as  from  the  grow- 
er's or  seedsman's  standpoint.  When  we  consider  that  a  bushel 
of  corn  plants  approximately  six  acres  and  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  uniformity  of  stand  we  will  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  considering  the  market  condition  from  the  gTower's; 
standpoint  in  a  critical  Avay. 

No  one  head  under  Avhich  corn  is  judged  is  so  important  to 
Wisconsin  farmers  as  markc^t  condition,  and  all  farmers  of  the 
state  should  not  only  be  able  to  judge  corn  from  that  stand- 
point but  should  u.nderstaud  how  to  Avork  for  the  perfection  of 
that  characteristic. 

Several  staudard  xaricties'  of  coni  Avill  have  t,')  be  establislied 
in  various  portions  of  the  state  that  will  ripen  pro])erly  under 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  that  section.    This  can  only  be  done 
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by  securing  seed  corn  having  those  desirable  traits  that  woubl 
naturally  adapt  it  to  a  certain  section  of  the  state,  and  put  it 
throngh  a  test.  If  farmers  were  to  try  this  plan  individually 
it  would  1)0  many  years  before  known  varieties  would  be  estab- 
lished, but  Wisconsin  is  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an  as- 
sociation of  twelve  hundred  young  men  who  are  working  on  the 
corn  problem  at  the  present  time,  and  definite  results  may  be 
looked  for  in  a  reasonable  period. 

The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  market  condition  in 
carrying  on  trial  tests  as  a  variety  of  corn  would  be  of  little 
value  to  a  community  or  division  of  the  state,  if  it  would  not 
})roperly  mature.  M\ich  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  planting 
and  culti^'at^ug  the  crop  to  hasten  maturity,  and  this  should  be 
resorted  to. 

The  check-row  system  of  planting  admits  more  sunlight  and 
a  freer  c'rculation  of  air  through  the  corn  than  the  drill  system. 

The  cultivator  can  bo  vforked  more  effectually  to  retain 
moisture,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  which  enables  the  corn  to 
gain  several  days  in  the  race  for  maturity  over  corn  of  the  same 
variety  that  has  been  planted  in  drills.  Corn  Avill  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  its  environment  and  will  adjust  itself  to 
varying  conditions.  By  selecting  those  ears  for  seed  that  show 
good  market  condition,  even  if  there  be  but  few  in  the  entire 
iUdd  the  carl'ness  of  the  corn  can  be  improved  upon  materially. 

It  is  ])ossible  to  mature  the  Illinois  dent  corns  in  certain  por- 
tions of  Wisconsin  by  giving  them  special  conditions,  such  as 
location,  and  ]:ilanting  merely  one  kernel  in  a  hill  the  ordi- 
nary width  of  the  ])lanter.  It  seems  that  Wisconsin  with  her 
l"^/2  million  acres  of  land  annually  devoted  to  corn  should  propa- 
gate in  the  shortest  possible  time,  varieties  best  adapted  for  va- 
rious localities,  and  then  to  hold  to  those  established  strains 
that  annuall}^  show  good  market  condition. 


COENT  JCDGIXG.    LESSOlvT  V. 

Buits  and  Tips. 

In  scoring  butts  and  tips  we  allow  five  points  for  each  if 
perfect,  but  cut  down  in  accordance  with  imperfections.  A 
w(^ll  filled  butt  that  is  symmetrical  and  not  bulging  is  desirable. 
Idle  corn  should  come  well  over  toward  the  shank  so  when 
snapped  a  rounded  hollow  space  would  be  plainly  noticeable. 


Characteristic  sample  of  Silver  King  corn,  Wisconsin  No.  7.   Yield  on  breeding 
plot  Station  farm  in  1907,  ninety-eight  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
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The  com  breeder  desiring  to  get  a  large  proportion  of  corn  to 
cob  often  goes  too. far  in  breeding  for  a  small  shank  and  fnll 
covered  butt.  Where  the  shank  is  too  small  the  ears  drop  off 
dnring  the  ripening  2)eriod  or  readily  tear  off  while  harvesting. 
Where  this  weakness  is  noticc^able  the  butt  should  be  cut  accord- 
ingly on  the  score  card.  Toorly  filled  butts  are  caused  by  the 
first  silks  de^xdoping  too  far  in  advance  of  the  pollen  and  dry- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  become  fertilized  when 
the  pollen  ripens.  All  ears,  where  the  butts  are  partially  filled, 
should  be  rejected  or  this  characteristic  may  become  permanent 
or  ])artially  so.  If  an  earlier  variety  of  corn  or  corn  more  ad- 
vanced should  bo  in  an  adjoining  field  the  butt  kernels  are  lia- 
ble to  be  mixod  by  being  fertilized  with  this  foreign  pollen  in- 
stead of  tha  pollen  from  their  own  A'ariety.  It  is  largely  on  ac- 
count of  chance  crossing  that  occurs  to  the  butt  and  tip  ker- 
nels that  those  kernels  are  rejected  when  planting.  Their  pe- 
culiar formation  makes  them  non-uniform  which  interferes  in 
planting  evenly  and  they  also  seem  weaker  in  germination  and 
more  tardy  in  growth  than  kernels  from  the  middle  or  inter- 
mediate j)arts  of  the  car.  The  tip  kernels  are  apt  to  be  flinty 
and  pop  corn  shape  which  is  undesirable  in  dent  corn. 

A  perfect  tip  which  has  a  center  kernel  termed  a  cap  is  hard 
to  find  but  occasionally  a  few  are  found  where  large  quantities 
of  corn  are  handled.  In  a  perfect  tip  the  rows  of  corn  should 
come  over  the  tip  in  regular  order  and  meet  near  the  apex. 
The  kernels  should  be  uniform  in  size  and  shape  and  should 
not  be  mixed  or  shallow.  Where  bare  tips  are  noticeable  to 
quite  an  extent  thoughout  the  field,  we  allude  the  same  to  the 
fact  that  the  silks  for  ned  last,  which  represent  the  tips,  were 
too  late  for  the  pollen,  and  as  a  result  were  not  fertilized. 

By  jdanting  ears  having  defective  tips  that  undesirable  char- 
acteristic would  soon  become  permanent  or  nearly  so.  Open 
tips  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  shallo^vness  of  kernels  on 
the  tip  half  of  the  ear  which  makes  the  corn  on  that  joortion  of 
the  ear  undesirable  for  planting  on  account  of  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity compared  with  the  kernels  on  the  butt  portion  of  the 
ear. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  corn  judge,  butts  and  ti])s  that 
do  not  meet  the  standard  should  be  scored  quite  severely,  and 
should  carefully  be  rejected  by  the  corn  grower  Avhere  the  de- 
fect is  too  prominent. 
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CORN  JUDGING.    LESSON  VL 
Kernel  Study. 

Tho  sovciitli  (]i\'isioii  iindcr  wlii(^h  oar  corn  is  judged  is  ker- 
nel study  for  which  15  points  out  of  100  are  allowed;  10  for 
uniformity  and.  5  for  shape. 

The  kernels  should  be  uniform  in  shape,  size,  and  color  and 
true  to  the  variety  type.  The  shape  should  l)e  such  that  tha 
edges  of  the  kernels  touch  from  tip  to  crown.  Th3  tip  portion 
of  the  kernel^  that  part  attached  to  the  cob  and  which  contains 
the  germ,  is  rich  in  protein  and  oil  and  hence  of  the  highest 
feeding  value.  For  this  reason  the  tip  should  be  full  and 
plump.  A  plump  tip  also  denotes  vitality  and  constitution. 
Corn  growers  should  regard  with  suspicion  corn  that  has  weak 
and  shriveled  tips  no  matter  how"  well  the  outside  of  the  ear 
may  look.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  all  the  oil  in  the  kernel  is  in 
the  germ  which  extends  from  within  the  tip  upward,  hence  corn 
of  high  oil  content  is  preferable  for  factories  where  the  manu- 
facture of  corn  oil  is  emphasized.  The  time  is  approaching 
when  corn  may  be  purchased  on  a  basis  represented  by  its 
chemical  constituents  instead  of  by  the  pound  or  bushel.  Milk 
and  cream  are  now  purchased  almost  universally  by  their  bntter 
fat  content  and  grains  will  be  the  next  in  order.  Tests. by  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  show  that  the  oil  content  in  corn 
may  vary  from  2^/2  to  TI/2  ^^^^  protein  from  6I/2  to  16  per  cent. 
Protein  is  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  while  starch  is  less  than 
1  cent.  It  does  not  seem  fair  for  a  farmer  who  has  used  care 
in  selecting  high  protein  seed  corn  to  be  obliged  to  take  the 
same  price  per  bushel  for  his  crop  as  one  who  is  raising  only  or- 
dinary corTL.  When  AVisconsin  farmers  market  more  corn  we 
feel  confident  that  the  matter  of  selling  by  the  test  will  be  care- 
fully investigated.  At  the  ]:)resent  time  nearly  all  the  Wisconsin 
corn  is  marketed  through  farm  animals  which  undoubtedly  is 
the  best  ])ossible  way  of  marketing  farm  crops.  By  so  doing  Ave 
put  our  animals  in  proper  condition  for  the  market  and  save 
middle  men's  profits  on  our  crops  as  well  as  retaining  the  fer- 
tilizing elements  contained  therein  to  keep  up  the  fertility,  of 
the  farm. 

If  seed  corn  high  in  prot;ein  and  oil  content  is  planted  the 
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I)r(;i>oiiy  will  Ix^  high  in  ihosc  (h^si^Hblc  characteristics.  One 
bushel  of  830(1  corn  Avill  plant  ahont  six  acres,  four  kernels  to 
the  hill.  Will  it  not  then  pay  Wisconsin  farmers  to  carefully 
select  seed  corn  that  is  high  in  oil  and  protein  ? 


nOETs^  JUDGING.    LESSON  VIT. 

Circumference  and  Length  of  Ears. 

The  time  will  arrive  in  Wisconsin  as  it  has  in  some  of  the 
older  corn  breeding  states  when  each  distinct  variety  of  corn 
will  have  its  respective  measurements  as  to  circumference  and 
h-ngtli.  We  have  a  standard  measurement  for  corn  that  has 
been  grown  in  northern,  middle  and  southern  Wisconsin.  In 
general  the  circumference  should  be  three-fourths  the  length. 
The  length  may  vary  from  eight  to  nine  and  one-half  inches 
w'thin  the  state  and  the  circumference  from  six  to  seven  inches. 
The  chief  reason  for  distinct  measurements  is  to  secure  uniform- 
ity and  compactness  in  ears.  We  cannot  accept  those  that  are 
out  of  natural  proportion  but  must  be  governed  by  some  set  uni- 
form standard. 


COETs^  JUDGING.    LESSON  VIII. 

Furvoivs  Between  Rows  and  Space  Between  Kernels  at  Coh. 

The  straight  rows  are  the  most  desirable  as  they  give  char- 
acter and  uniformity  to  the  ear  and  admit  of  the  kernels  being- 
pi  aced  in  a  more  exact  position.  The  kernels  on  ears  with 
spiral  rows  are  irregular  as  to  depth,  width,  and  shape  of  kernel 
and  consequently  are  not  wanted.  From  breeding  experiments 
at  several  Stations  it  has  been  determined  that  irregularities  are 
transmitted  by  the  mother  ear  to  the  progeny,  therefore  if  we  de- 
sire to  make  the  most  rapid  advancement  in  breeding  to  a 
highly  developed  type  we  should  select  only  the  most  regular  in 
all  characteristics. 

The  furroAV  or  groove  should  not  descend  to  any  great  de])th 
but  merely  mark  the  dividing  line  between  the  kernels  from  butt 
to  tip.    Where  the  furrow  is  deep  thereby  exposing  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  surface  of  the  korncl  it  indicates  a  reversion  of  the 
dent  corn  to  that  of  a  flint  type.  The  space  between  kernels  at 
cob  dotcniiines  the  maturity  to  quite  an  extent,  the  kernel  tip  in 
innruil  nrc'  crirn  is  shriveled  and  therefore  leaves  a  space  readily 
(Iclcclcd.  Tn  well  matured  corn  no  appreciable  space  will  be 
detcclcd  l)iif  lips  of  kernels  will  Ht  tightly  together  from  tip  to 
crown.  Al)iindaut  space  between  kernels  near  cob  is  an  indica- 
ti(iU  of  iiniiuitnrity,  low  viability  and  lack  of  vitality. 


COKN^  JITDGIjS'G.    LESSOX  IX. 

Perccnlagc  of  Corn  on  Coh. 

Good  w(dl  matured  corn  should  give  a  percentage  of  from 
eighty-five  to  eiglity-seven  corn  to  cob.  In  other  words  if  we 
were  to  slicdl  one  hundred  pounds  of  ear  corn  we  should  expect 
approximately  eighty-five  pounds  of  kernel  corn  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  cob.  The  tendency  with  some  corn  growers  is  to 
work  for  a  small  cob,  thinking  that  feature  of  corn  to  be  the 
leading  desirable  characteristic.  In  many  instances  the  small 
cob  theory  has  been  ]n-actieed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  yield 
has  been  materially  reduced.  AVe  desire  a  medium  sized  cob 
that  will  carry  from  sixteen  to  twenty  rows  of  kernels  of  me- 
dium de])tli;  if  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  cob  the  ear  simply 
drops  its  rows  by  pairs  until  we  have  but  ten  or  twelve  rows  re- 
maining. If  on  the  other  hand  the  cob  is  too  small  and  the 
grower  has  been  working  for  high  percentage  of  corn  to  cob,  the 
kernels  are  apt  to  be  of  too  great  depth  to  mature  well  in  Wis- 
consin latitude. 

When  judging  corn  for  percentage  of  corn  to  cob  we  weigh 
five  ears  of  the  sample  and  record  total  w^eight.  The  corn 
should  then  be  shelled  and  the  kernel  corn  weighed  and  re- 
corded. Divide  decimally  the  number  representing  the  weight 
of  the  shelled  corn  by  the  number  representing  the  weight  of  ear 
corn  and  the  result  will  be  the  ]iercentage  of  corn,  on  cob. 

Example:  If  total  weight  of  five  ears  of  corn  is  60  oz.,  and 
the  kernel  corn  from  the  five  ears  weighed  51  ounces,  51  divided 
decimally  by  GO  hundredths  equals  85,  which  is  the  percentage 
of  corn. 

Immature  and  chaffy  corn  always  gives  a  relative  low  per- 
centage of  corn  to  cob  compared  with  well  ripened  corn. 
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LESSOR  X. 

ScJrr'.lnr/  Corn  of  Ilif/h  Oil  and  Protein  Content. 

Yv{)m  ('  ireful  ox])(M-iin:']its  eari'icd  out  by  the  Tlliiiois  Cf)lle£>'e 
of  AgTicultnro  oxti'iuliug  tlirougli  a  scries  of  years  it  has  l)een 
determined  definitidy  that  the  composition  of  the  corn  kernel 
can  be  materially  chan£>"e(l.  From  many  thonsand  tests  at  the 
Chica,i?o  Glncose  factories  it  has  beon  fonnd  that  the  composi- 
tion of  whole  corn  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Starch   70.0% 

Water  .  .  .  11.4% 

Protein   3  0.5% 

Oil   4.5% 

Fiber   2.2% 

Ash   1.4% 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  starch  content  is  extremely  high 
com])ared  with  the  other  elements,  hence  the  claim  that  corn  is 
a  one  sided  ration  for  farm  animals. 

The  fanner  is  particularly  interested  in  the  oil  and  protein 
content  of  the  corn,  consequently  the  richer  the  corn  is  in  these 
elements  the  more  money  value  per  bushel  the  corn  is  worth  for 
feeding  purposes.  Plants,  like. animals,  do  not  improve  if  left 
mr^rely  to  nature's  laws  but  strive  to  maintain  a  certain  stand- 
ard. It  has  remained  for  man  to  step  in  and  bv-  chang'ng  eu- 
vironment  and  following  certain  definite  principles  accomplish 
beneficial  results. 

Tn  the  imi)rovement  of  corn  the  farmer  can  by  the  ]U'0]-)er 
selection  of  seed  materially  change  the  constituents,  most  de- 
sired, froui  a  lower  to  a  Irgher  degree  thus  cfrowing  a  corn  of 
lii.'i'lif'r  A'alue  for  feeding  ferui  animals.  The  composition  of 
different  kernels  of  corn  taken  from  the  saime  ear  arc  anproxi- 
mately  the  same,  hence  a  single  kemel  from  an  ear  is  a  fair  in- 
dex of  tbe  comnosition  of  all  thr^  remain'ng  kernels  of  that  par- 
ticular ear.  P)y  ]")lanting  corn  that  is  high  in  oil  and  protein 
the  crop  grown  from  that  scdect  seed  is  also  high  in  those  desir- 
able^ elements. 

By  a  physical  exanr'nati(m  of  one  kernel  from  each  ear  the 
relative  composition  as  to  oil  and  protein  can  be  approxi- 
mately deteruiined.  ]^o  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  distin- 
guish "up:  l)etw(HMi  cars  that  are  high  and  low.  in  protein  and  oil 
after  a  few  coui])nris(ms  arc  made, 
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To  iiiakr'  ILt'sc  (lc'tc'riiiiii{itir)]is  all  tlie  apparatus  iiecessar)  is 
a  i)ockot  knife.  Uciiiovc^  at  least  two  keniols  of  corn  from  the 
ear  and  examine  closely,  if  that  portion  of  the  kernel  next  to  the 
cob  known  as  the  tip  is  pointed,  shriveled  and  has  a  small  face 
mark  cover"ng  the  germ,  discard  the  ear  at  once,  as  it  will  be 
fonnd  not  only  low  in  oil  bitt  low  in  vitality  as  well.  The  face 
mark  under  which  the  germ  is  found  should  be  broad  and  ex- 
tend from  the  tip  well  up  toAvard  the  top  or  crown  of  the  kernel. 
This  indicates  a  large  germ  beneath.  Practically  85%  of  all 
the  oil  in  the  kernel  is  found  in  the  germ  which  is  also  rich  in 
protein,  hence  the  desirability  of  a  large  and  well  developed 
germ.  The  kernel  has  to  be  cut  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
tein content  as  that  is  noticeable  within.  The  kernel  should  be 
cut  from  tip  to  crown  through  the  narrow  and  broad  dimensions, 
this  will  bring  plainly  to  view  the  germ  which  is  of  a  dark 
gray  color;  the  starch  is  white,  and  a  flinty  composition  which 
is  of  a  grayish  white  in  white  corn,  and  a  dull  yellow  in  yellow 
corn.  The  large  portion  of  the  protein  contained  in  the  kernel 
is  found  in  this  fl.'nty  matter.  If  the  flinty  portion  of  the  ker- 
nel fits  closely  to  the  germ  and  crowds  the  white  starchy  mat- 
ter into  comparatively  small  space,  the  com  upon  the  ear  from 
which  the  kernel  was  selected  is  high  in  protein.  After  the  ex- 
amination of  a  few  kernels  one  will  make  note  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  parts  at  a  glance'. 

It  seems  that  it  will  amply  repay  any  farmer  to  select  a  few 
bushels  of  seed  corn  in  this  way  from  year  to  year  until  a  high 
standard  of  corn  is  obtained. 
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WHEAT. 

Points  to  he  Observed. 

1.  All  kernels  of  the  sample  should  resemble  one  another  in 

shape,  color  and  general  appearance. 

2.  Kernels  should  be  the  same  size  and  shape  throughout 

to  secure  uniformity. 
?).    Grain  should  all  be  of  the  same  color.    No  mixture  of 
red  and  white  kernels. 

4.  There  should  be  no  mixture  of  oats,  barley  or  any  other 

grain.    Must  bo  pure  wheat. 

5.  The  sample  as  a  whole  should  be  large  and  plump,  not 

small  or  shrunken. 

C).  The  sample  should  be  free  from  any  kind  of  dirt  or  wead 
seeds.  The  percentage  of  foul  material  is  determined 
by  the  use  of  sieves  and  scales.  Remove  and  weigh 
the  foul  material.  Then  divide  weight  of  foul  ma- 
terial by  weight  of  whole  sample.  This  will  give  you 
percentage  of  foul  material.  Should  the  foul  ma- 
terial consist  of  noxious  seeds  the  cut  on  sample  should 
be  made  more  severe  than  if  it  is  composed  of  prac- 
tically harmless  materials. 

7.  The  sample  should  be  free  from  smutty,  musty  or  bin- 
burned  kernels.  Take  one  hundred  average  kernels 
and  count  the  number  of  each  of  smutty  or  othei-wise 
injured  kernels.  The  number  found  w^ill  be  the  per- 
centage of  poor  kernels. 

S.  Good  wheat  should  weigh  60  or  more  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel.  The  w^eight  per  bushel  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  use  of  the  Winchester  measure. 

0.  Wheat  should  give  a  germination  of  not  less  than  ninety- 

five  per  cent. 

Rule  for  Cuts. 

1.  Take  100  kernels,  constituting  a  fair  sample  of  the  grain. 

Count  out  the  kernels  not  true  to  type.    For  each 
kernel  oif  type,  cut  1-10  point. 
2.    Proceed  as  above  and  for  each  small  or  shrunken  kernel 
cut  1-10  point. 

3.  For   discoloration   cut   according   to    extent.    Tf  only 

slightly  discolored  cut  W  point  and  more  as  judgment 

dictates. 
12— Ex. 
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WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MADISON. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY. 


OFFICIAL  \YHEAT  SCORE  CARD. 

Name  or  Number  of  Scorer    Date 

Sample  No    Table  


2 

3 

4  0 

1.  Trueness  to  type  or  breed  cliarac-  jq 

teristics 

2.  Uniformity    ia  size    and  shape   of  jq 

kernel 

3,.;  Colur  of  grain  10 

4.,  Freedom  from  mixture  with  other 
grains 

5.  Size  of  kernel  10 



6.  Per  cRnt  and  nature  of  weed  seed,  ^ 
dirt  and  olher  foreign  material 



7.  Percent  of  damiged,  smutty  or  ^ 
musty  kernels 

- 

8.  Weight  of  grain  10 

9.  Viability  15 

_ 

Total   100 

1 
1 

Reasons  for  student's  score  on  test  sample. 

Numbers  below  refer  to  the  various  heads  under  which  the  aample  of  grain  has 
been  judged. 


1 

2 


6 
7 

8 
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4.  Weigh  the  whole  sample,  separate  and  weigh  the  foreign 

grain.  Divide  weight  of  foreign  grain  by  weight  of 
whole  sample.  This  will  give  percentage  of  other 
grains.    For  every  per  cent  so  found  cut  l/o  point. 

5.  Sample  should  consist  of  large  plump  kernels  not  small 

ones'.  Cut  as  judgment  dictates,  considering  variety 
characteristics. 

6.  Cut  sample  one  point  for  each  per  cent  of  foul  material. 

7.  Cut  sample  one  point  for  each  per  cent  of  smutty,  bin- 

burned  and  musty  kernels. 

8.  Cut  one  point  for  each  pound  below  sixty  pounds  in 

weight. 

9.  Cut      point  for  each  per  cent  the  germination  falls  be- 

low 95%.  •  ' 


OATS. 

Points  io  he  Observed. 

1.  x\ll  kernels  of  the  sample  should  resemble  one  another  in 

shape,  color,  and  general  appearance. 

2.  Kernels  should  be  the  same  size  and  shape  throughout 

to  secure  uniformity. 

3.  Grain  shonld  all  be  white  in  color  for" white  oats,  bright 

yellow  for  yellow  oats  and  a  glistening  black  for 
black  oats. 

4.  There  should  be  no  mixture  of  wheat,  barley  or  any 

other  grain. 

5.  The  sample  as  a  whole  should  be  large  and  plump,  not 

small  or  shrunken. 

G.  The  sample  should  be  free  from  any  kind  of  dirt  or  weed 
seeds.  The  percentage  of  foul  material  is  determined 
by  the  use  of  sieves  and  scales.  Should  the  foul  ma- 
terial consist  of  noxions  weed  seeds  the  cut  on  sample 
should  be  made  more  severe  than  if  it  is  composed  of 
practically  harmless  materials. 

7.  The  sample  should  be  free  from  smutty,  musty  or  bin- 
burned  kernels  as  indicated  by  the  odor,  which  shall 
be  sweet.  Take  one  hundred  average  kernels  and 
count  the  number  of  each  of  smutty  or  othenvise  in- 
jured kernels.  Repeat  this  three  times  and  find  the 
average  of  the  three  trials.  The  number  found  will 
be  the  percentage  of  poor  kernels. 
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WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

MADISON. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY. 


OFFICIAL  OAT  SCORE  CARD. 

Name  or  Number  of  Scdrer    Date 

Sample  No   Table  


1 

2 

4 

5 

l.Truenessto  typeorbneJ  character- 
istics 10 

2.  Uniiormity  111  fcizG  aud  yliape  of  ker- 
nels 

Colcr  of  grain  5 

- 

•1.  Freedom    from  mixture    with  other  - 
graios 

5.  Size  of  kernel  10 

6.  Per  cent  and  nature  of  weed  seed,  j- 
dirt  and  other  foieign  material 

7.  Odor— musty,  smutty,  sulphur  10 

8  Weight  per  bushel  10 
9.  Percentage  of  meat  to  liuli  5 

10.  Viability  15 

Total   100 

Reasons  for  student's  score  on  test  sample. 


N'rm^p.rs  bel  jtv  refer  to  the  oarioui  headi  uncl'^ r  ivhicli  the  s  imple  of  g raia  has 
been  j  iidged . 

1  
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8.    Good  oats  should  weigh  32  or  more  pounds  to  the  meas- 
ured bushel.    The  weight  per  bushel  nuiy  be  dctxjr- 
niined  by  the  uso  of  the  Winchester  measure. 
D.    Oats  should  give  a  germination  of  not  less  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent. 

Rule  for  Cuts. 

1.  Take  100  kernels,  constituting  a  fair  sample  of  the 

grain.  Count  out  the  kernels  not  true  to  type.  Re- 
peat three  times  and  find  average  for  the  three  trials. 
For  each  kernel  off  type,  cut  1-10  point. 

2.  Proceed  as  above  and  for  each  small  or  shrunken  kernel 

cut  1-10  point. 

3.  For  discoloration  cut  according  to  extent.     If  only 

slightly  discolored  cut  1  point,  and  more  as  per  cent 
of  discoloration  increases.    Cut  1-10  point  for  each 
black,  red  or  yellow  oat  in  wiiite  oats. 
4.    Take  100  grains  constituting  a  fair  sample  of  the  grain. 

Count  out  the  foreign  grain.  Eepeat  three  times  and 
take  the  average  of  the  three  trials.  This  will  give 
the  percentage  of  foreign  grain.  For  every  per  cent 
so  found  cut  %  point. 

5.  Sample  should  consist  of  large  plump  kernels  not  small 

ones.  Cut  as  judgment  dictates,  considering  variety 
characteristics. 

6.  Cut  sample  one  point  for  each  per  cent  of  foul  material. 

7.  Cut  sample  one  point  for  each  per  cent  of  smutty,  bin- 

burned  and  musty  kernels.  If  sample  has  musty 
odor  cut  10  points. 

8.  Cut  one  point  for  each  pound  below  32  pounds  in 

weight. 

9.  Cut  V2  point  for  each  per  cent  the  germination  falls  be- 

low" 95%. 


BAELEY. 

Points  to  he  Observed. 

1.  All  kernels  of  the  sample  should  resemble  one  another  in 

shape,  color,  and  general  appearance. 

2.  Kernels  should  be  the  same  size  and  shape  throughout 

to  secure  uniformity. 

3.  Grain  should  all  be  light  in  color. 
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4.  There  should  be  no  mixture  of  oats,  wheat  or  any  other 

grain.    Must  be  pure  barley. 

5.  The  sample  as  a  whole  should  be  large  and  plump,  not 

small  or  shrunken. 
G.  The  sample  should  ba  free  from  any  kind  of  dirt  or  weed 
seeds.  The  percentage  of  foul  material  is  deteiTnined 
by  the  use  of  sieves  and  scales.  Should  the  foul  ma- 
terial consist  of  noxious  weed  seeds  the  cut  on  sample 
should  be  made  more  severe  than  if  it  is  composed  of 
practically  harmless  materials. 

7.  The  sample  should  be  free  from  smutty,  musty  or  bin- 

burned  kernels.  Take  one  hundred  average  kernels 
and  count  the  number  of  each  of  smutty  or  otherwise 
injured  kernels.  Repeat  this  three  times  and  find  the 
average  of  the  three  trials.  The  number  found  will 
be  the  percentage  of  poor  kernels. 

8.  Good  "barley  should  weigh  48  or  more  pounds  to  the  meas- 

ured bushel.  The  weight  per  bushel  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  the  Winchester  measure. 

9.  Barley  should  give  a  germination  of  not  less  than  ninety- 

five  per  cent. 

BiiJe  for  Cuts. 

1.  Take  100  kernels,  constituting  a  fair  sample  of  the 

grain.  Count  out  the  number  not  true  to  type.  Re- 
peat three  times  and  find  average  for  the  three  trials. 
For  each  kernel  off  type,  cut  1-10  point. 

2.  Proceed  as  above  and  for  each  small  or  shrunken  kernel 

cut  1-10  point. 

o.  For  discoloration  cut  according  to  extent.  If  only 
slightly  discolored  cut  1  point,  or  more  aa  per  cent 
of  discoloration  increases. 

4.  Weigh  the  whole  sample,  separate  and  weigh  the  foreign 

grain.  This  will  give  percentage  of  other  grains. 
For  every  per  cent  so  found  cut  %  point. 

5.  Sample  should  consist  of  large  plump  kernels  not  small 

ones.  Cut  as  judgment  dictates,  considering  variety 
characteristics. 

6.  Cut  sample  one  point  for  each  per  cent  of  foul  material. 
Y.    Cut  sample  one  point  for  each  per  cent  of  smutty,  bin- 
burned  and  musty  kernels. 

8.    Cut  one  point  for  each  pound  below  48   pounds  in 
Aveight. 

9.  Cut  i/>  point  for  each  per  cent  the  germination  falls  be- 
low^ 95%. 
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WISCONSIN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MADISON  . 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGKOKOMY. 


OFFICIAL  BARLEY  SCOSE  CAR  ). 

Name  or  Number  of  Scorer   Date 

Sample  No     Table  


2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Trueness  to  type  or  brepd  characteristics  10 

2.  Uniformity  id  size  and  share  of  kernel  15 

3.  Color  (jf  frrain  15 

4.  Freedom  (nmi  mixiurt^  with  other  grains  If; 





5.  Size  of  kernel  5 

G.  Fercf'ntaud  nature  of  weed  sfed  dirt 

and  <.)ttier  furei^n  material  10 

7.  Per  cent  of  damaged  or  mutty  ken  els  5 



8.  Weight  of  grain  10 

9.  Viability  15 

Total   ....100 

_ 

Feason.s  for  f-tuJent'd  score  on  test  sample. 

Niirnlieyi  below  ri fer  to  (Jie  vuri  ni^  Jirads  under  which  the  s(r>aple  of  grain  h'ls 
bren  jud  ucl. 


1 

3 
4 
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DISCITSSIOTs'  ON  THE  JUDGING  OF  SMALL  GRAINS. 

A.  L.  STONE. 

Trucness  to  Type  or  Breed  Characteristics. 

Truenoss  to  tjpa  in  any  sample  of  grain  consists  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  that  sample  from  another  of  the 
same  class.  To  be  true  to  type  all  the  kernels  in  any  sample 
of  grain  sliould  bear  a  close  resemblanos  to  each  other.  Some 
kernels  may  be  smaller  than  the  others  but  should  have  the 
same  general  appearance. 

Some  varieties  of  oats,  for  instance,  have  short  plump  grains, 
others  have  long^  slender  or  pointed  grains.  Some  with  short 
plump  grains  have  large  kernels,  others  small,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  those  having  long,  slender  kernels.  These  same  obser- 
vations apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  barley,  wheat  and 

In  general  the  points  which  determine  type  are  color,  size 
and  shape  of  kernel,  presence  or  absence  of  awns  and  hulls  in 
oats ;  presence  or  absence  of  beards  and  hulls,  and  the  straight- 
ness  or  crookedness  of  the  kernel  furrows  in  barley,  the  color, 
and  size  and  shape  of  kernels  in  wheat.  Oats  may  be  hulled 
or  hull-less.  They  may  be  white,  yellow,  gray,  red  or  black,  or 
have  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  kernels  depending  upon  the 
variety.    There  should  be  no  mixture  of  one  with  the  other. 

Barley  m^ay  be  either  hulled  or  hull-less,  bearded  or  beardless, 
black  or  white.  The  kernels  may  be  long  and  slender  or  short 
and  plump. 

The  furrows  in  the  kernels  of  barley  may  be  straight  or 
crooked  depending  upon  the  arrangement  on  the  flower  stem. 
In  six  rowed  barley  two-thirds  of  the  grains  have  crooked  fur- 
rows.   In  two  rowed  barley  the  furrows  are  all  straight. 

No  admixture  of  thes3  various  classes  is  allowable. 

Wheat  may  vary  in  color  from  wdiite  to  a  dark  red  depend- 
ing upon  the  variety  and  the  region  where  grown.  The  kernels 
may  possess  a  wrinkled  surface  or  be  perfectly  smooth,  or  some 
be  long  and  pointed  and  others  short  and  oblong,  depending 
upon  varieties.  It  is  important  that  these  different  types  be 
not  found  in  the  same  sample  if  it  is  to  be  true  to  type. 
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Uniformiiy  in  Size  and  Shape  of  Kernel. 

In  an  ideal  sample  of  grain  all  tJie  kernels  should  be  the 
samo  size  and  shape  They  niay  all  bo  small  or  all  be  larc;c 
but  mnst  be  uniform.  This  is  important  because  the  grain 
will  bo  sown  at  a  more  uniform  rate  and  all  plants  are  apt  to 
be  of  eq^nal  strength  and  vigor. 

Color  of  Grain. 

All  kernels  in  the  sample  should  be  of  the  same  color.  No 
blacky  red,  gray  or  yellow  oats  should  be  found  in  a  sample  of 
Avhite  oats.  No  black  barley  mixed  with  white,  or  white  am- 
ber or  macaroni  wheat  mixed  with  red.  The  last  rule,  of  course, 
applies  equally  to  the  grains  of  other  colors.  This  point  must 
be  closely  watched  as  it  is  an  indication  of  mixture  or  a  lack 
of  breeding. 

Freedom  From  Mixture  WitU  Other  Grains. 

Little  need  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  point  as  every  one 
realizes  that  ths  value  of  grain  for  seed  is  greatly  reduced 
v/henever  there  is  a  mixture  of  other  grains.  Special  applica- 
tion of  this  point  can  also  be  made  to  wheat  and  barley.  Wheat 
to  make  the  best  flour  should  be  absolutely  pure  and  the  best 
prices  can  only  be  obtained  for  it  when  it  is  pure. 

In  the  manufacture  of  malt  maltsters  wish  to  use  only  pure 
barley  and  a  mixture  of  other  grain  is  undesirable.  Oats  in 
barley  are  especially  noxious  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  two. 

Size  of  Kernel. 

The  matter  of  uniformity  of  kernels  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  size  of  the  kernels  is  now  to  be  considered.  In 
any  grain  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  kernels  as  large  as  possible 
up  to  a  certain  limit. 

Therefore  all  the  grains  of  a  sample  should  be  large  for  the 
variety  as  this  is  an  indication  of  a  well  matured  and  probably 
prepotent  grain.  In  other  words,  while  not  exactly  uniform  in 
size  the  kernels  should  be  large,  not  undersized  or  shrunken.  A 
grain  buyer  will  always  pay  more  for  a  lot  of  grain  containing 
large  kernels. 
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Per  Cent  and  Nature  of  Weed  Seed,  Dirt  and  Other  Foreign 

Material. 

The  grain  should  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  foul  material. 
For  exhibition  purposes  or  for  sale  a  sample  is  at  once  scored 
against  if  not  thoroughly  clean.  The  cut  should  be  much  more  se- 
vere if  among  the  weed  seeds  in  the  grain  there  are  those  of  nox- 
ious weeds  such  as  Canada  thistle,  quack  grass,  wild  mustard, 
etc.  Much  of  the  material  in  the  way  of  cracked  and  shrunken 
grain  and  weed  seeds  can,  by  grinding,  be  converted  into  a  very 
good  grade  of  ground  feed  for  stock.  The  farmer  should  make 
this  separation  himself.  'The  increased  price  obtained  for  the 
cleaned  grain  will  ordinarily  more  than  pay  for  the  decreased 
weight  resulting  from  the  cleaning  and  the  farmer  still  has  the 
screenings  for  his  own  use.  The  grain  can  be  cleaned  on  rainy 
days  or  in  winter  when  the  value  of  labor  is  low.  Few  farmers 
have  yet  come  to  a  realization  of  the  money  which  can  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  a  good  fanning  mill. 

Weight;  of  Grain  Per  Bushel. 

The  weight  of  grain  per  measured  bushel  is  generally  an  in- 
d'cation  of  quality  and  the  principal  point  by  which  grain  in- 
spectators  and  buyers  determine  the  grade  and  market  value  of 
grain. 

In  wheat  high  weight  is  indicative  of  comparatively  high  pro- 
tein or,  more  specifically,  gluten  content,  and  it  is  the  amount 
of  gluten  in  wheat  which  determines  its  bread  making  qualities. 

In  barley  the  same  thing  is  true.  Brewers  in  the  United 
States  wish  a  high  protein  barley.  They  mix  corn  and  rice 
grits  with  barley  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  This  cheapens 
the  cost  of  beer  production  and  as  corn  and  rice  are  both  high 
in  starch  content  they  furnish  sufficient  sugar  so  that  the  barley 
need  have  but  little  starch  but  must  be  high  in  protein.  A  good 
brewing  barley  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  brewers  then 
must  be  high  in- protein  and  as  protein  is  heavier  than  starch  a 
good  barley  is  determined  largely  by  its  weight  per  bushel. 

In  oats,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  meats  the  better  the 
feeding  value  of  the  oats.  The  heavier  the  oats  weigh  the  higher 
the  percentage  of  meats  and  the  lower  the  percentage  of  hulls. 
As  the  hulls  consist  largely  of  crude  fiber  the  smaller  propor- 
tion of  them  there  is  the  better.  The  average  per  cent  of  meats 
to  hull  for  oats  in  the  United  States  is  seventy  per  cent  but 
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may  vary  greatly  depending  upon  the  season  and  on  the  variety 
of  oats. 

The  standard  weights  of  grains  in  Wisconsin  are  as  follows: 
Barley,  48  lbs.;  Oats,  32  lbs.;  Wheat,  60  lbs.,  and  Eye,  50  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel. 

Viability. 

'No  grain  should  give  a  germination  of  less  than  ninety-five 
per  cent  for  the  best  results.  The  higher  the  percentage  of 
germination  the  better.  That  all  the  grain  germinates  is  not 
sufficient,  however.  The  germination  should  be  strong  and 
vigorous  resulting  in  a  strong  rapidly  growing  young  plant. 
As  the  success  or  failure  of  the  crop  depends  upon  it  this  is 
an  important  point. 

Besides  these  general  points  which  apply  to  all  the  grains 
there  are  special  points  which  apply  to  each  grain  separately 
and  those  will  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

Wheat  and  Barley — Per  Cent  of  Damaged,  Smutty  or  Musty 

Kernels. 

Wheat  should  contain  no  smutty  or  musty  kernels.  The 
smut  darkens  the  flour  and  gives  it  a  bitter  flavor.  If  musty 
kernels  exist  in  any  quantity  in  the  wheat  the  flavor  can  at  once 
be  detected  in  the  flour.  Both  of  these  conditions  lower  the 
value  of  the  wheat  for  any  purpose  and  where  very  bad  render 
it  utterly  useless  for  flour  making. 

Barley  should  also  be  free  from  these  same  defects  as  the 
quality  of  the  beer  will  otherwise  be  affected.  As  the  manu- 
facture of  a  good  beer  depends  upon  a  good  malt,  and  a  good 
malt  depends  upon  uniform  and  as  nearly  complete  germina- 
tion of  the  grain  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  there  should  be  no 
cracked  or  broken  kernels  in  the  barley.  These  broken  kernels 
will  not  germinate  but  mold  or  rot  and  they  destroy  the  flavor 
of  tJie  beer.  Smutty  or  musty  barley  also  makes  poor  feed  for 
stock. 

Oats — Odor. 

The  odor  of  oats  should  be  sweet.  There  should  be  no 
musty  or  burnt  odor  showing  that  oats  are  not  in  good  keeping 
condition  or  that  they  have  been  over  heated  in  bin  or  stack. 
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Such  conditions  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  both  the  seed  and 
feed  value  of  the  grain.    Oats  should  also  be  free  from  smut. 

Elevator  men  often  resort  to  a  process  of  bleaching  to  whiten 
oats  which  have  been  blackened  or  otherwise  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  Sulphur  is  used  as  the  bleaching  agent 
and  oats  thus  treated  often  retain  the  scent  of  sulphur.  Oats 
treated  in  this  way  should  be  avoided  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in- 
jurious as  feed  and  often  the  vitality  or  germinating  power  is 
also  destroyed. 
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WISCONSIN  SEED  GRAIN  GROWERS 
1908. 


Members  of  the  Experiment  Association  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  seed  growers  of  the  state,  and  by  systematic  selection 
of  seed  and  care  in  culture  and  curing  of  the  crop,  produce  a 
fine  grade  of  pure-bred  seed  grains.  These  seed  grains  are  sold 
by  the  producers  either  in  small  or  large  quantities,  at  reason- 
able rates. 


Growers  of  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wisconsin  No.  4). 


Name  of  Grower. 


Address. 


Tomkins,  O.  Scott... 

(!lirislRW,  A.  M  

Holdstab,  C.  O  

Tonlter,  C.  J  

Tomkins,  A.  Pearce. 

Nies,  Peter  

Roeckel,  Joseph  P... 

.Toos,  Frank  B  

Mnehleisen,  Gottlieb. 

Spanldin-,  L.  C  

Peterson,  H.  N  

Gliristiansen,  W.  O.. 

Gnptill,  L.  R  

Kramer,  H.  F  

Lebeis,  F.  J  

Martiny,  L.  P  

Cannon,  E.  A  

Oliipman,  W.  R  

Ellickson,   A.  C  

Lloyd,  Evan  B  

Accola,  Lawrence  ... 
Cliatterton,  Ray  W.. 


Ashland,  R.  2  

Rice  Lake   

Rice  Lake   

Cumberland   

Ashland,  R.  3  

Greenleaf,  R.  3  

Lark   

Fountain  City  

Tell   

j\rondovi   

New  Holstein  

Chippewa  Falls,  R.  G 

New  Auburn   

Bloomer   

Bloomer   

Chippewa  Falls   

Pardeeville   

^rorrisonville   

Arlington   

Cambria   

Steuben   

Basco   


County. 


Ashland. 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Bayfield . 

Brown . 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Calumet. 

Chippewa . 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa . 

Chippewa . 

Columbia . 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia . 

Crawford. 

Dane. 
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Growers  of  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wisconsin  No.  4) — continued. 


Name  of  Grower. 


TToDkins,  B.  P  

KqltenborfiT,  Anthony 

Mikkelf=ion.  Carl  

Mitchell,  J.  T  

Ronk  Bros  

Thorstad,  N.  H  

Wernich,  Wm.  H  

Bnssewitz,  W.  R  

Ehrliardt,  Daniel  ... 

Cxoetscli.  Albert  A  

.Tones!,  .Tolm  G  

Howitt.  C.  H  

-Tones,  Owen  R.,  Tr. 
T^ruesrer.  Henry  E.. 

Owens,  IT.  C  

Schiller,  Clanrle  E... 

Steiner,  W.  H  

Boncsein,  Gnst  L  

Erickson,  Ole  C  

T.indber!?,  E.  J  

T<:ont,  H.  W  

Millar.  Will  

Donaldson,  H.  A  

Rnssell,  A.  C  

BriarcTS,  L.  W  

Brigre:s,  J.  W  

Carpenter,  L.  A  

FTarsrrave,  Robert  L. 

Hinz,  A.  F  

Hintz,  William  F  

TCnehn,  Chas.  A  

Mathews,  Lee  G  

Meeldn,  IT.  W  

Stronp,  Fred  G  

West,  R.  N  

W^hittaker,  Horace  E 

Barron,  R.  E  

Booth,  Gny  A  

Searles,  Wm.  L  

Wiseman,  Paul   

Bi£?low,  L.  F  

Dettwiler,  John  

Marty,  Matthias   

Gordon,  A.  L  

Gordon,  C.  D  

Gordon,  J.  Roy  

.Tones,  Owen  Lloyd  . 
Dettin^jer,  Wm.  F. . . 

Enffleman,  John  

Anthes,  Ilenry  

Bell,  William  C  

B  rueckner ,  Justus . . . 


Address. 


INTorrisonville   

Waunakee  

Deerfield   

Cottai?e  Grove  

Sun  Prairie  

Deerfield   

Deforest   

.Tuneau   

TCnowlea   

Juneau   

Beaver  Dam,  R.  4  

Randolph   

Beaver  Dam   

Beaver  Dam   

Fox  Lake   

Beaver  Dam  

Browmsville   

Detroit  Harbor   

Detroit  Harbor   

Itasca   

Rusk   

Menomonie   

Eau  Claire   

Augusta   

Peebles   

Peebles   

Fond,  du  Lac   

Ripon   

Ripon   

Oakfield,  R.  26  

Brandon   

Brandon  

Fond  du  Lac   

Fond  du  Lac   

Ripon   

Fond  du  Lac  

Plntteville   

Cuba  City  

Boscobel   

Bridsreport   

Brooklyn  

Monroe   

TNIonticello   

Mineral  Point   

INFineral  Point   

Mineral  Point   

Hillside   

Hixton   

Hixton   

.Tefferson   

Oconomowoc,  R.  27  .. 
Ft.  Atkinson  . »  


County. 


Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dodge . 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Door. 

Door. 

Douglas . 

Dunn. 

Dunn. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

Iowa. 

Iowa . 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Jackson. 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

•Tefferson . 

Jefferson. 
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Growers  of  Swedish  Select  oats  (Wisconsin  No.  4)-continue(l. 


Name  of  Grower 


Address . 


Church,  A.  P  

Guttenberg,  Frank,  Jr 

AVard,  W.  Rodell  

Wagner,  J.  M  

Bradley,  J.  Frank  

My  rick,   Mead  O  

Orvis,  L.  C  

Roberts,  F.  W  

Katel,  W.  C  

Oestreich,  R.  C  

Smithwick,  Jas  

Griswold,  H.  W  

Jones ,  E .  E  

Nuttleman,  Adolph... 
Nuttleman,  Alfred  L. 

Sandman,  W.  D  

Bridgman,    C.  R  

Stewart,  T.  W  

Vinger,  Milo  J  

Lewerenz.  Roy  B  

Clusen,  Reinhold  

Garey,  James   

Klann,  Adolph  

Roethel,  Herman  

Strowlg,  Wm.  A  

Sullivan,  James  A..... 

Wiegand,  Otto  R  

Baesemann,  Otto  

Falarsh,  Frank  

Olson,  Otto  W  

Honslet,  Neal  , 

Basse,  Wm.  H  

Butler,  Ed  

Pierner,  Fred  

Ebert,  Edmund  D  

Ebert,  Francis  E  

Fox,  C.  L  

Freeman,  G.  A  

Howell,  H.  P  

Leverich,  J.  W  

Letts,  Edward  F  

Mueller,  Edw.  O  

Wussow,  Chas.  A  

Zahrt,  F.  H  

Clausing.  Adolph   

Kieffer,  Mike   

Kohlwey,  Otto   

Pierner,  John  W  

Wulff,  Fred  

Gullickson,  Chas.  E.. 

Nelson,  Peter  C  

Hanson,  N.  P  


County. 


Whitewater   

Jefferson   

Ft.  Atkinson,  R.  1. 

Union  Center  

Somers   

Bristol   

Salem   

Woodworth   

Kewaunee,  R.  1  

Kewaunee   

Kewaunee  

West  Salem   

Rockland   

West  Salem   

West  Salem   

Hoi  men   

Darlington   

Blanchardville  

Argvle   

Tomahawk   

INTanitowoc   

Grimms   

Havton,  R.  1  

Kiel   

ClPveland,  R.  1  

Grimms   

Cleveland  

F/dcrnr  

Poshtigo   

Walsh   

Pnnkwaukee  

Milwmikee.  St.  A.  R.^ 

No.  Milwaukee,  R.  1 

No.  ]\rilwaukee   

Tomnh   

Tomah   

Leon   

Sr>arta  

Snarta  

Snarta  

Annleton.  R.  4  

Annleton   

Sovmour   

HortonviUe   

Thiensville  

Frerlonia   ■ 

Grafton   

Thionsville   

Grafton   

Cnshing   

INFilltown   

Amherst  Jet.,  R.  2. 


Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson . 

Juneau. 

Kenosha . 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha . 

Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee . 

Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

Lafayette. 

Lafayette. 

Lafayette. 

Lincoln . 

Manitowoc. 

jNIanitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc . 

Manitowoc. 

Mauito^^'oc. 

Marathon. 

Marinette. 

Marinette . 

Marquette. 

Mihvaukee . 

Milwaukee. 

jNIihvaukee. 

Monroe. 

INIonroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

INEonroe. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie, 

O/aukee . 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Portage . 
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Name  of  Growor. 


GhRstin,  Wm.  J  

Tlolloway,  John  W  

Klofanda,  Reuben  

Wilson,   William  C  

Post,  H.  L  

Turgrasen,  J.  H  

Austin,  A.  G  

Devine,  C.  B  

Hoague.  Clias.  C  

Howe,  Louis  H  

Beebe,  A.  G  

Brunner,  R.  W  

Jmholt,  B.  A  

Paulson,  P.  A  

riavadatscher,  Tobias. 

Prederickson,  Fred  

Riek,  Anthony  

Toole,  W.  A  

B^ro^.  C.  .T  

KloYdahl,  John  J  

Denneiiein.  Arthur  J. . . 

F.astman.  F.  A  

Jllian.  W.  L  

Pnrrish,  J.  O  

Wasrner,  Arthur  L  

TTescsre,  E.  A  

jVfattison,  Thos  

McCauley,  Rex  

rinss.  Leonard  E  , 

Sebion,  Cornelius  .  

Anderson.  Alvin  M  

r'oburn,    Orrie  , 

Dunbar,  Harry  D  

Meurer,  Paul   

Wnrmiu'i'ton,  Prentice 

Puis-  John   

Bartlett,  Geo.  W  

Burton,  Roy  

Rosenow  Bros  

Schafer,  Chas.  H  

Schro'^der,  F.  C  

Snauldins:,  G.  E  

Swoboda,   F.  G  

Vnn  Buren,  E.  W  

Williams,  Arthur  R. . . 

Williams,  D.  T  

Kneip,  William  

Larson,  LeRoy  

Pirner,  Fred  


Address. 


Union  Grove   

Racine,  R.  1  

Burlinfcton   

Twin  Bluffs   

Sextonville   

Richland  Center  . . 
Janes ville,  R.  6. . , 

Evansville   

Janes  ville,  R.  7. . . 

Brodhead   

Bruce   

Hudson   

Houlton   

Hudson   

Sauk  City   

Spring  Green  

Plain  

Baraboo   

Ti.gerton   

Wittenbei'g   

Plymouth   

Sheboygan  Falls  , 

Aden,  R.  19  

Plymouth   

Haven   

Pigeon  Falls  

Blair  

Osseo   

Viroqua   

Westby   

Whitewater   

Whitewater   

Elkhorn   

Genoa  Jet  

Honey  Creek  .... 

Hartford   

INIenomonee  Falls 
Eagle,  R.  35  ... 

Oconomowoc   

Waukesha,  R.  7. 

Hartland   

Oconomowoc   

Dousman   

Waukesha,  R.  2. 

Waukesha  

Waukesha,  R.  8. 

Weyauwega   

lola   

Sugar  Bush   


County. 


Racine. 

Racine. 

Racine. 

Richland. 

Richland . 

Richland . 

Rock, 

Rock. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

Rusk. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Shawano. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan . 

Sheboygan. 

Trempealeau. 

Trempealeau , 

Trempealeau, 

Vernon . 

Vernon. 

Walworth. 

Walworth . 

Walworth. 

W^al  worth. 

Walworth. 

Washington. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca . 

Waupaca. 
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Name  of  Grower 


Clark,  J.  J  

Blakely,  Albert  J  

Blodsrett.  Gordon  R  

MiUow  Henry  C  

Schaefer,  R.  J  


Hiteheock,  H.  R, 
Phillips,  Jesse. . . , 
Thompson,  Thor, 
Meyer,  A.  J  


Jr 


Address, 


Berlin,  R.  1 

Neenali  

Neenah   

Allenville  . . , 
Appleton  . . . 


Non-residents. 


Von  Lanyi,  Oscar   Duluth 


Pooatonica  . . 
Elizabeth  . . . . 

Wadena   

Howell,  R.  7. 


County. 


Wanshara . 

Winnebajro. 

Winnebacro, 

Winne])aj?o, 

Winnebago, 


Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Iowa . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 


Growers  of  Odsrbrucker  Barley  (Wisconsin  No.  55). 


Name  of  Grower 


Address, 


Comity. 


Johnson,  L.  M  

Tomkins,   O.  Scott  I 

Chrislaw,  A.  M  

Heldstab,  C.  O  

Kamrath.  Willinm  .. 
Ponlter,  Chas.  W... 
Ranchenstein,  John  . 

Nies,  Petf^r...-.  

Roeckel,  Josenh  P... 
Mnehleisen,  Gottlieb. 

Snanlding.  L.  C  

Kircher,  H.  W  

Peik,  Arthur  

Peik,  Edmnnd  

Peterson,  Hy.  N.... 
Christianson,  W.  O.. 

Finsnes,  A.  I  

Gnptill,  L.  R  

.Tohnson,  Albert  I. . . . 
Kramer,  Henry  F... 

Lebeis,  F.  J.  

INLartiny,  L.  P  

Beach,  Glenn  H  

Imig-,  Arthur  H  

Krause,  Fred  W  

TJmlauft,  Rudolph  .  . 

13— Ex. 


Ashland,   P.  ?  

Ashlnnd,  R.  2  

Rif^e  Tvako   

Rice  Lake   

Cnm^ron   

Cnmberland   

Rice  Jjr\]<:o   

Grer^nleaf,  R.  3  

Lork   

Toll   

IMondovi   

Chilton,  R.  3  

Chi'lton   

Chilton"   

Now  Holst^^in   

Chinnewa  Falls,  R.  6 

ChinncTva  Falls   

Now  Auburn   

Bloomer  .  , 

Bloomer   , 

Bloomer   , 

Chipnewa  Falls  , 

Loval   

Neillsville   

Thorne   , 

Dorchester   , 


Ashland . 

Ashland. 

Barron . 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Barron. 

Brown . 

Brown. 

Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Calumet. 

Cnlumet. 

Calumet. 

Calumet. 

Chiii])ewa. 

Chippewa. 

ChippeAva. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Chippewa. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 
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Name  of  Grower 


AddroRS 


County, 


Chipman,  W.  R  

Dal  ton,  Ernest  E  

Dal  ton,  Roy  E  

Elllckson,  A.  C  

Grove,  Christian   

TToffman,  Herman  

Lloyd,  Evan  B  

Sliarpee,  Endre  A  

Sliarpee,  J.  A  

Rteul)er,  L.  J  

xVcGola,  Lawrence   

Antliony,  David  C  

R-wick,  W.  W  

Brig-liam,  Chas.  I  

Brue,  N.  H  

Chase,  J.  P  

Chatterton,  R.  W  

Cohb.  Homer  A  

Coldv/ell,  John   

Colladay.  W.  E  

Drep:er,  E.  L  

Craves,  E.  H  

Hill,  Otto  C  

Holscher,  A.  C  

Hopkins,  B.  F  

Kaltenber?.  Anthony  . , 

Kendell ,  Geo .  W  , 

Koltes.  Jos.  F  , 

Mikkelson,  Carl   , 

Mitch -11,  J.  T  

Palmer.  Levi   

P?ck,  Henry  M  

Reindahl,  A.  K  

Renk  Bros  

Showers-  Milton  AV... 

Skare,  Albert   

Thorstad,  N.  H  

Wernich,  Wm.  H  

Wrabetz  &  Semb   

Zabf-l,  Edward  

Bohl,  Anton   

Rohl,  Jos.  N  

Rnssewitz,  W.  E-,  

Ehraardt,  Daniel  

Cioetsch.  Albert  A  

Grebe,  Fred  P  

Ho  Witt,  Chas.  H  

TTutcliinson,  Wm.  D. 

Jones,  .Tohn  G  

Jf)iies,  OwenR.,  Jr... 
Krne^^er,  Alexander  .. 
KiMie.c^er,  Henry  E..., 


Morrisonville    Columbia. 

Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Arlin?;ton   C'olumbia. 

Columbus    Columbia. 

Portajre     Columbia. 

Cambria    Columbia. 

Rio,  R.  1   Columbia. 

Rio,  R.  ]   Columbia. 

Eodi    Columbia. 

Steuben    Craw^ford. 

Oresron    Dane. 

jNfadison    Dane. 

Blue  Mounds    Dane. 

De  Forest   •  Dane. 

Sun  Prairie    Dane. 

Basco    Dane. 

Sun  Prairie   Dane. 

iNFazomanie    Dane. 

Stou-hton    Dane. 

INEadison    Dane. 

Madison    Dane. 

i\rt.  Horeb    Dane. 

Cottac^e  Grove   Dane. 

INIorrisonville    Dane. 

Waunakee    Dane. 

Sun  Prairie    Dane. 

Dane    Dane. 

Deerfield    Dane. 

Cotta^-e  Grove   Dane. 

Verona    Dane. 

Marshall   :  Dane. 

Madison    Dane. 

Sun  Prairie    Dane. 

Mazomani^    Dane. 

McFarland   |  Dane. 

Deerfield   j  Dane. 

De  Forest   ;  Dane. 

Madison,  R.  6  ..;  Dane. 

Deerfield,  R.  1  j  Dane. 

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1   DodA'e. 

Beaver  Dam   |  DodA'e. 

Juneau   j  Dodg-e. 

Knowles   j  Dodc^e. 

.luneau   }  Dodg-e. 

Fox  Lake  i  Dodge. 

Randolph   Dodge. 

Rubicon    Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam,  R.  4   Dodge. 

B-^aver  Dam   Dodge. 

Watertown,  R.  2   Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam  , . , . .  Dodge, 
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Name  of  Grower.  Address.  County. 


^^^lho^ey,  David   

Neuberger,  William  . . 

Owens,  H.  C  , 

Schiller,  Claude  E  , 

Steiner,   W.  H  

Roiicsein,  Gnst  L  

Bnscliman,  Hiie:o   

F.rickson,  Ole  C  

Keoy-li,  Harry   

Snllivan,  J.  J  

Lindl)er,i?,  E.  .T  

iNIillar,  V/ill   

Allen,  C.  L  

Dont'.ldson,  H.  A  

Konz,  John,  Sr  

Itnssell,  A.  C  

Wright,  W.  C  

Brings,  L.  W  

Rriggs,  J.  W  

Giebel,  Karl  A  

Hargrave,  Robert  O.. 

Hiuz,  A.  F  

Hintz,  William  F  

Howland,  W.  L  

.Taekv,  Gilbert  G  

.Tacky,  H.  L  

Knehn,  Chas.  A  

]\Iathews,  Lee  G  

Mang,  Arthur  J  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Michels,  Henry   

Sheldon,  Ren  F  

Stronp,  Fred  G  

Welles,  M.  L  

West,  R.  N  

Whittaker,  Horace  E. 

Rarron,  R,  E  

Rennett,  Ora  F  

Rooth,  Gny  A  

Far  well,  Roy  R  

Orth,  A.  F  

Rodda,  Matt  

Rnnde,  August  

Searles,  Wm.  L  

Stivarius,  Geo.  A  

Wayne,  Joseph  

Wieland,  Charles  

Rarmore,  T.  J  

Rechtolt,  A.  R  

Rechtolt,  J.  D  

INIarty,  ^Matthias  

Man,  H.  G  


Juneau    Dodge. 

Reese ville    Dodge. 

Fox  Lake    Dodge. 

Reaver  Dam  •.   Dodge. 

RroAvns ville    Dodge. 

Detroit  Harbor   Door. 

Forestville    Door. 

Detroit  Harbor   Door. 

Forestville    Door. 

Forestville    Door. 

Itasca    Douglas. 

Menomonie    Dunn, 

Eau  Claire    i^^JUi  Clai 

Eau  Claire    Kj^"  Clai 

Fairchild    Kn,"  Clai 

Augusta    Eau  Clai 

Eau  Claire,  R.  4   Eau  Clai 

Peebles    Fond  du 

Peebles    Fond  du 

Fond  du  Lac,  R.  7          Eond  du 

Ripon   !  Eond  du 

Ripon   '  Eond  du 

Oakfield,  R.  23   Eond  du 

Waupun    Eond  du 

Malone,  R.  30   Eond  du 

Malone,  R.  39   Eond  du 

Rrandon    Eond  du 

Rrandon    I^'ond  du 

Pvipon    Eond  du 

Fond  du  Lac  ; . . . .    Eond  du 

ATalon:^    Eond  du 

Rrandon   Eond  du 

Fond  du  Lac    Eond  du 

Rosendale    Fond  du 

Ripnn    Eond  du 

Fond  du  Lac    Eond  du 

Platteville   !  Grant. 

Glen  Haven    Grant. 

Cuba  City    Grant. 

Ridgeway   'i  Grant. 

Muscoda  ;  Grant. 

Hazel  Greo-i   '  Grant. 

Siu'^.inawa    Grant. 

Roscobel    Grant. 

Fennimore    Grant. 

Roscobel   ..:   Grant. 

Lancaster    Grant. 

Monroe    Green . 

Rrowntown    Green. 

Rrowntown    Green. 

I\ronticello    Green. 

Rrodhead   i  Green. 


re. 

re. 

re. 

re. 

re. 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac , 

Lac, 

Lac , 

Lac , 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Tvac , 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac, 

Lac. 

Lac, 
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Name  of  Grower. 


Address. 


County. 


Olson,  William  i 

Aavang,  Henry  O  j 

Berryman,  Chas.  H...; 

Buss,  Will  G  

Gordon,  A.  L  

Gordon,  C.  D  

Gordon,  J.  Roy  \ 

Jones,  Chas.  Lloyd  ' 

Jones ,  Orren  Lloyd  . . . 

Kitchen,   Jos.  H  

Paulson,  Hilbert   

Thomas,  Roy  B  

Curran,    W.  P  

Dettinger,  Wm.  F  

Eng-leman,  John   

Hecketsweiler,  O.  J. . . 
Thompson,  Adolph  ... 

Church,  A.  P  

Joice,  Geo.  E  

Main,  H.  A  

Mathews,  M.  D  

Mclntyre,  Ivan   

Parsons,  Wm.  A  

Hanzlik,  Otto  J  

Wagner,  J.  M  

Bradley,  J.  Frank   

My  rick.  Mead  O  

Roberts,  F.  W...,  

Blahnik,  Geo.  F  

Boudnik,  John   

Collin,  D.  W  

Katel,  W.  C  

Oestreich,  R.  C  

Smithwick,  Jas  ; 

Bonsack,  Theo  | 

Harr,  Ernest  B  

Hass,  Reinhold  A  

Jewett,  Harry   

Jones,  E.  E  

Lawrence,  P.  W  

Nuttleman,  Alfred  L. . .  [ 

Sandman,  W.  D  

McConnell,  F.  J  I 

Rood  Bros  

Stewart,  J.  W....... 

Usher,  J.  M   

Vinger,  Milo  J  j 

Ballestad,  Lars  

Berge,  Otis  I  

Clusen,  Reinhold  

Gustaveson,  Chas  

Heidemann,,  O.  C  


Browntown,  R.  2   Green. 

Barneveld    Iowa. 

Dodgeville   t  Iowa. 

Mineral  Point    Iowa. 

Mineral  Point    Iowa. 

Mineral  Point    Iowa. 

Mineral  Point    Iowa. 

Hillside    Iowa. 

Hillside    Iowa. 

Edmund    Iowa. 

Hollandale   Iowa. 

Dodgeville   Iowa. 

Taylor   Jackson . 

Hixton   I  Jackson . 

Hixton   I  .Tackson. 

Alma  Center   |  .lackson. 

Black  River  Falls    Jackson. 

Whitewater    .lefferson. 

Waterloo    .lefferson. 

Ft.  Atkinson   Jefferson. 

Helenville    Jefferson. 

Ft.  Atkinson   Jefferson. 

Ft.  Atkinson    Jefferson. 

Wonewoc    Juneau. 

Union  Center   Juneau. 

Somers    Kenosha. 

Bristol    Kenosha. 

Woodworth   Kenosha. 

Algoma   Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee,  R.  7   Kewaunee. 

Luxemburg   Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee,  R.  1   Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee    Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee    Kewaunee. 

West  Salem    La  Crosse. 

Bangor    La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse,  R.  1   La  Crosse. 

Bangor    La  Crosse. 

Rockland    La  Crosse. 

Bangor   La  Crosse.. 

West  Salem    La  Crosse. 

Holmen   La  Crosse. 

Darlington    La  Fayette. 

South  Wayne   La  Fayette. 

Blanchardville   La  Fayette. 

South  Wayne   La  Fayette. 

Argyle   La  Fayette. 

Manitowoc    Manitowoc. 

Valders   Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc    Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc,  R.  4   Manitowoc. 

Kiel,  R.  2   Manitowoc. 
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Growers  of  Oderbrucker  Barley  (Wisconsin  No.  55) — continued. 


Name  of  Grower 


Address . 


Hessel,  Louis   

Klaun,  Adolpli   

Paulsen,  J.  E  

Roethel,  Herman  

Stralia,  Edward  E  

Strowig,  Wm.  A  

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

Wiegand,  Otto  R  

Wilkowske,  Hugo  

Baesemann,  Otto   

Falarsli,  Frank   

Olson,  Otto  W  

Houslet,  Neal   

Basse,  Wm.  H.  

Guentlier,  Nelson  W... 

Kurtze,  Otto  C  

Meyer,  Alfred  

Pierner,  Fred  

Andrew,  J.  S  

Ebert,  Edmund  D  

Ebert,  Francis  E  

Fox,  C.  L  

Freeman,  G.  A  

Hanchett,  W.  H  

Howell,  Horace  P  

Whitehead,  H.  W  f 

Jamison,  Robert   < 

Letts,  Edward  F  ! 

Merkel,  Henry   | 

Mueller,  Edward  O  

Ryan,  Malachi   

Schmit,  A.  W  

Schmit,  Geo  

Schmit,  John  A  

Wussow,  Chas.  A  

Clausing,  Adolph  

Pierner,  John  W  

Port,  Mike   

Wulff,  Fred  

Fleishauer,  Chas.  K... 

Hicks,  Earl  L  

Nelson,  Emil  

Scheid,  Byron  J  

Christensen,  Herman  .. 

Hedlund,  Adolph  

Nelson,  Peter  C  

Uhlin,  Albin   

UMin,  Frank  

Hanson,  N,  P  

Klofanda,  Reuben  

Nau,  Ray  H  

Wilson,  Wm.  C  


County, 


Manitowoc,  R.  6. 

Hay  ton,  R.  1  

Manitowoc,  R.  4. 

Kiel   

Kellnersville  

Cleveland,  R.  1  . 

Grimms   

Cleveland  

Mishicot  


Peshtigo  

Walsh   

Packwaukee  

Milwaukee,  St.  A,  R.4 
So.  Milwaukee,  R.  17. 

West  Allis,  R.  15  

Oak  wood,  R.  18  

No.  Milwaukee  

Wilton   

Tomah   

Tomah   

Leon   

Sparta  

Sparta  

Sparta   

Leon   

Appleton   

Appleton,  R.  4  , 

Appleton,  R.  3  

Appleton   , 

So.  Kaukauna   

Appleton   

Greenville,  .R.  16  

Hortonville  

Seymour   

Thieusville  

Thiensville  

Port  AVashington  

Grafton   

Arkansaw   

Pepin,  R.  1  

River  Falls   

Buy  City   

Milltowu   

Clayton   

Milltown   

Clayton,  R.  1  

Clayton   

Amherst  Jet.,  R.  2  

Racine,  R.  1.   

Franksville   

Burhngton   


Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marathon. 

Marinette. 

Marinette . 

Marquette. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe . 

Monroe . 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Monroe. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee . 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Pepin . 

Pepin. 

Pierce. 

Pierce . 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Portage. 

Racine. 

Racine. 

Racine. 
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Name  of  Grower. 


Address . 


County 


Post,  H.  L  

Turgasen,  J.  H  

Austin,  Alplieus  

Austin,  A.  G  

Austin,  W.  B  

Devine,  C.  B  

Dougan,   W.  J  

Hoague,  Clias.  C  

Marston,  Albert  

Smith,  L.  E  

Snyder,  Robert  B  

Beebe,  A.  G  

Bpnnett,  Wm.  L  

Imliolt,  B.  A  

Kruscbke,  Geo.  H  

raulson,  P.  A.  •  • 

Olavadatscber,  Tobias  . 
Fredericlison,  Fred  .. 

Gallagher,  J.  G  

HerAvig,  Theo  

Marshall,  W.  S  

Ochsner,  Arthur  C... 

Riek,  Anthony   

Thulin,  Edwin   

Klovdahl,  John  J  

Norrborn,  C.  G  ' 

Blonien,  Peter   

Dennerlein,  Arthur  J.. 

Frauenheim,  O.  R  

Garside,  Harry  R  

lUian,  W.  L  , 

Parrish,  J.  O   i 

Chrysler,  Harvey   

Cooke,  Carl   

Dean,  Robert  i 

Markham,  F.  C  | 

Mattison,  Thos  | 

INIcCauley,  Rex  | 

Aberg,  Jacob   

Kjelland,  Christian  .. 

Sebion,  Cornelius   

Anderson,  Alvin  M... 

Coburn,  Orrie  

Downey,  U.  J  

Dunbar,  Harry  D  

Harris,  Jesse  S  

Lean,  R.  J.,  &  Son. . 

Mack,  Warren  L  

Marck,  Fred  R  

Peterson,  Peter 

'IMiompson,  A.  N  

Tvowis,   E.  H  

iNlenrei-,  Paul   


Sexlonville   !  Richland. 

Richland  Center   j  ]licliland. 

Janesville    Rock . 

Janesville,  R.  6  !  Rock. 

Janesville   Rock. 

Evansville    Rock. 

Beloit    Rock. 

Janesville,  R.  7   Rock. 

Beloit,  R.  30   Rock. 

Beloit,  R.  30   Rock. 

Clinton    Rock. 

Bruce    Rusk. 

New  Richmond    St.  Croix. 

Houlton    St.  Croix. 

Nev/  Richmond  ..   St.  Croix. 

Hudson    St.  Croix. 

Sauk  City    Sauk. 

Spring  Green   Sauk. 

Reedsburg    Sauk. 

Del  ton   Sauk 

Del  ton   Sauls:. 


Plain   

Plain   

Hayward  

Wittenberg  . . . 

Eland   

Elkhart   

Plymouth  

Random  Lake 
Cedar  Grove  . 
Adell,  R.  19. .. 

Plymouth   

Osseo   

Independence  . 

Eleva   

Independence  . 

Blair   , 

Osseo   


Sauk. 
Sauk. 

Sawyer. 
ShaAvano. 
Shawano. 
Sheboygan. 
Sheboygan . 
Sheboygan. 
■  Sheboj^gan . 
Sheboygan. 
Trempealeau, 
Trempealeau. 
Trempealeau, 
Trempealeau. 
Trempealeau. 
iTrempealeau, 
Trempealeau . 


De  Soto     Ve.rnon 


Viroqua   

Westby   

Whitewater  . . . 
Whitewater  . . . 
Whitewater   . . . 

Elkhorn   ;.. 

Delavan   

Elkhorn   •.. 

W^hitewater  . . . 
Honey  Creek  . 

Walworth   

Delavan   

WhitcAvater  . . . 
Genoa  Junction 


Vernon . 

Vernon . 

Wahvorth . 

WalAA'orth. 

Walworth . 

Walworth. 

Wahvorth. 

WalAVorth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

W^ahvorth . 

Wahvorth. 

Wahvorth. 

Wahvorth. 
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Niime  of  Grower 


Peters,  Ezra  .. 
linnney,  P.  C. 
Timelier,  Ed.  F 
P.ast,   Paul  J.. 


  Sharon    wort li . 

  Elkhoru    Walwordi. 

  Zenda    AVahvordi. 

  Koekfield    Washini^ton , 

Klunil),  Oscar   Ilockfield    WashinL;ton , 


Puis,  John    Hartford   

Rchottler,  Conrad  J          So.  (ierniantown 


AVashiu'-cloji 
Was!iin'4"t()M 


Crraser,  Adam  H, 


Waukoshi    Waukesh  i 


R.  7. 


Greene,  Howard    Genesee  Depot 

TiOngley,  H.  N   Dousman   , 

Monta.U'ue.  C.  R   No.  Prairie  ... 

Rosenow  Brothers   O^onomowoc  . . 

Schafer,   Chas.  H. 
Schroeder,  F.  C... 
Spaulding, 
Swan,  L. 
Swoboda, 
Weir,  W. 
Williams, 
Williams, 


AVaukesha. 
Waukesha. 
Waukesha. 
Waukesha. 
Waukesha . 
W^aukesha . 


C.  F. 

W  

F.  G.. 

W.... 

Arthur 
D. 


R. 


Waukesha 
Hartland 

Oconomowoc   Waukesha 

jMukwonago    Waukesha 

Dousman  .... 
JMukwonago  . 
Waukesha  . . . 

li 


Waukesha. 
Waukesha . 
Waukesha. 
Waukesha. 
Vv'aukesha. 
Waupaca. 


T  !  Waukesha, 

Wriu-ht,  H.  W   AVaukesha 

P>estul,  Otto  O  ■  Scandinavia 

Rigford,  W.  W  j  Manawa    Waupaca. 

Kneip,  William   ^  Wej^auwega    A\'aupac;!, 

Larson,  LeRoy    lola    AN'aupaca. 

Pirner,  Fred   Sugar  Bush    A\'aupaca. 

Rbsholt,  Jacob  A   Scandinavia,   R.   1....  A\'au))aca. 

Anderson,  Thos  E   Wild  Ros3   ^^'aushara. 

Carey,  Henry    Redgranite    Waushara. 

Clark,  J.  J   Bsrhn,  R.  1   V\'aushara. 

Blakely,  Albert  T   Neenali    Winnebago. 

Blodgott,  Gordon  R...    Neenah    \Vinnebago. 

Bussey,  W.  P   Omro,  R.  ?A   AA'innebago. 

Cross,  A.  J   Allenville    A\'innebag(). 

Miller,  Henry  C   Allenville    Winnebago. 

Sr-haefer,  R.  J  j          Appleton    Winnebago. 

Smith,  Seymour  L   Oshkosh   WnuH'bago. 

Treleven,  Guy  T   Omro   A\  i!in{'bago. 

Christensen,  Peter    jNIarshlield,  R.  3   AV^)od. 

KieCfer,  J.  C   Auburndale    Wood. 

Kronholm,  V.  E   Grand  Rapids    Wood. 


Non-Residents. 


Brindley,  T.  H   Hinsdale   .  , 

Hitchcock,  H.  R   Pecatonica 

Hoxsey,  lOdw.  H   Serena   

IMathis,  Adolph  J   Lansing  ... 

Thompson,  Thor,  Jr...  Wadena  ... 

Meyer,  A.  J   Howell,  If. 


Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Iowa . 

Iowa . 

M  ichigan , 
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Growers  of  Manshury  Barley  (Wicconsin  No.  62). 


Name  of  Grower 


Miielileiseii,  Gottlieb  .. 

Spaiilding,  L.  G  

Lloyd,  Evan  B  

Koltes,  Leo.  J  

Mitchell,  J.  T  

Palmer,  Levi   

Bolil,  Anton  

Bohl,  Jos.  N  

Kriieger,   Henry  E  

Allen,  Clias.  L  

Donaldson,  H.  A  

Konz,  John,  Sr  

Hinz,  A.  F  

West,  R.  N  

Wiseman,  Paul   

Marty,  Matthias   

W^ard,  W.  Rodell  

Orvis,  L.  C  

Oestreieh,  R.  C  

Sandman,  W.  D  

Garey,  James   

Falarsh,  Prank   

Spartz,  N.  A  

Ghastin,  Wm.  J  

Austin,  Alpheus  

Austin,  W.  B  

Capener,  Walter  R  

Oclisner,  Arthur  C  

Eastman,  F.  A.  &  S.  A 

Illian,  Wm.  L  

Lean,  R.  J. ,  &  Son  

Swan,  L.  W  

Bussey,  W.  P  

Cross,  A.  J  

Miller,  Henry  C  


Address. 


Tell   

Mondovi  

Cambria   

Dane   

Cottage  Grove   

Verona   

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1. . . 

Beaver  Dam   

Beaver  Dam   

Eau  Claire   

Eau  Claire   

Fairchild   

Ripon   

Ripon   

Brids^eport   

Monticello,  R.  1  

Ft.  Atkinson,  R.  1.. 

Salem   

Kewaunee   

Holmen   

Grimms  

Peshtig'o   

Union  Grove   

Twin  Bluffs   

Janesville  

Jauesville  

Bamboo   

Plain   

Sheboygan  Falls   

Aden,  R.  19  

Elkhorn   

MukAvonago   

Omro,  R.  24  

Allenville   

Allenville  

Non-Residents . 


County. 


Buffalo. 

Buffalo. 

Columbia. 

Dane.' 

Dane. 

Dane. 

Dodge . 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire. 

Pond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant. 

Green. 

.Tefferson. 

Kenosha . 

Kewaunee . 

La  Crosse. 

Manitowoc, 

Marinette. 

Racine . 

Richland. 

Rock. 

Rock. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Walworth . 

Waukesha. 

Winnebago. 

Winnebago . 

Winnebago. 


Bryson,  Donald  L 


Elizabeth 


Illinois. 
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Growers  of  Soy  Beans. 
Ito  San  variety. 


Name  of  Grower 


Address. 


County. 


Anthony,  David  C  

Wernick,  Wra.  H..., 

Bold,  Jos.  N  

Erickson,  Ole  C  

Meekin,  II.  W  

Whittaker,  Horace  E, 

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

Post,  H.  L  

Oclisuer,  Arthur  C  

Fraucnheim,  O.  R  

Peterson ,  E .  C  

Rosenow  Brothers  . . . , 

Kent,  J.  S   

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

Schmit,  John  A  

Wussow,  Chas.  A  

Hicks,  Earl  L  

Bennett,  Wm.  L  

Frauenheim,  O.  R  

Walker,  Ray  C  

Dal  ton,  Ernest  E  

Dal  ton,  Roy  E  

Bohl,  Joseph  N  

Jones,  John  G  

Ho  Witt,  Chas.  H  

Jones,  Owen  R. ,  Jr. . . 

Krueger,  Henry  E  

Schiller,  Claude  E.... 
Jones,  Orren  Lloyd... 

Ileidemann,  O.  C  

Mueller,  Edw.  O  

Ghastin,  Wm.  J  

Ochsner,  Arthur  C  

Garside,  Harry  R  

Schaefer,  R.  J  


Oregon    Dane. 

De  Forest    Dane. 

Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Detroit  Harbor   Door. 

Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Grimms    Manitowoc. 

Sextonville    Richland. 

Plain    Sauk. 

Random  Lake    Sheboygan. 

Whitewater  .    Walworth. 

Oconomowoc    W^aukesha. 

Early  Black.  ^ 

Rusk    Dunn-. 

Grimms    Manitowoc. 

Hortonville   Outagamie. 

Seymour    Outagamie. 

Pepin,  R.  1   Pepin. 

New  Richmond   St,  Croix. 

Random  Lake    Sheboygan. 

Black.  I 

Plainville   '  Adams. 

Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Beaver  Dam   Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam,  R.  4   Dodge. 

Randolph    Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam   '  Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Hillside    Iowa. 

Kiel,  R.  2   Manitowoc. 

Appleton    Outagamie. 

Twin  Bluffs    Richland. 

Plain    Sauk. 

Cedar  Grove    Sheboygan. 

Appleton    Winnebago. 


Non-Residents . 


Thompson,  Thor,  Jr...  Wadena 
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Growers  of  iSoy  Beans — continued. 
Growers  of  Medium  Early  Green. 


Name  of  Grower. 


Address . 


County, 


Ehrlmrdt,  Daniel   Knowles    Dodg'o. 

Kunde,  Auc^ust    Sinsinawa    Grant. 

AVussow,   Clias.   A          Seymour    Outagamie 

Swoboda,   F.   G   Dousman    AVaukcslia. 

Yellow. 


Howitt,  Cnias.  H   Randolph    Dodge, 

Krueger,  Henry  E   Beaver  Dam   Dodge. 


/  Brown. 


INIeekin,  H.  W   Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Wliiteliead,  H.  W   Leon    Monroe. 

Peterson,  E.  C   Wliitewater    Walwortli. 


Growers  of  Silver  Kirg  Corn  (Wisconsin  No.  7). 


Name  of  Grower. 


Walker,  Ray  C  

Nies ,  Peter   

Joos,  Frank  B  

Muelileisen,  Gottlieb 

Spanlding,  L.  C  

Kircher,  H.  W  

Peik,  Artliur  

Peil?;,  Edmund  

Peterson,  Hy.  N... 

Martiny,  L.  P  

Cannon,  E.  A  

Dalton,  Ernest  E... 

Dalton,  Roy  E  

Elliekson,  A.  C  

Gloeckler,  Theo.  . . . 
Grove,  Christian  ... 

Lloyd,  Evan  B  

Sliarpee,  Endre  A... 

Sharpee,  .T.  A  

Steubcr,  L.  J  


Address . 


Plainville   . . 

Greenleaf,  R.  3 
Fountain  City  . 

Tell  

Mondovi  

Cliilton,  R.  3.. 

Chilton   

Chilton   

New  Holstein  . 
Chippewa  Falls 

Pardeevillle  

Pardeevillle  

Pardeevillle  .... 

Arlington  

Portage   

Columbus   

Cambria  

Rio,  R.  1  

Rio,  R.  1  

Lodi  


County. 


Adams . 
Brown. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Buffalo. 
Calumet. 
Calumet. 
Calumet. 
Calumet. 
Chippewa 
Columbia . 
Columbia. 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
CoIum])ia . 
Columbia. 
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Na ni 0  of  G  row o r . 


Address. 


County, 


Aecola,  Lawrence    Steuben    Crawford. 

irjelle,  Ole  K   Soldiers  Grove    Crawford. 

Stevenson,  Carl    Soldiers  Grove    Crawford. 

An.uvick,  Lnrs   Cottage  Grove    Dane.  • 

Anthony,  David  C   Ore.c^on    Dane. 

liewick,  Wm.  W   INIadison    Dane. 

P>oyce,  Charlotte    Dane    Dane. 

Brigham,  Clias.  I   Blue  Mounds    Dane. 

Brue,  N.  H   De  Forest   Dane. 

Chase,  J.  P   Sun  Prairie   Dane. 

Chatteron,  Ray  W   Basco    Dane. 

Coldwell,  John    jNIazomanie    Dane. 

Colloday,  W.  E   Stoughton    Dane. 

Davidson,  Wra.  L   Verona    Dane. 

Gillies,  J.  H   Stoughton    Dane. 

Graves,  E.  H   Madison    Dane. 

Hill,  Otto  C  i  Mt.  Horeb    Dane. 

Hogan,  Dominic   Waunakee    Dane. 

Holseher,  A.  C   Cottage  Grove_   Dane. 

Klevenville    Dane. 

Waunakee    Dane. 

Sun  Prairie   Dane. 

Dane    Dane. 

Dane   Dane. 

Basco   Dane. 

Deerfield    Dane. 

Cottage  Grove   Dane. 


Kalschour,  Lawrence 
Kaltenberg,  Anthony 
Kendell,  Geo.  W.... 

Koltes,  Leo.  J  

Koltes,  Jos.  F  

Mielke,  J.  O  

Mikkelson,  Carl   

Mitcheh,  J.  T  


Nordhe,  Alfred   Deerfield    Dane 


Reindahl,  A.  K  

llhiner,  Albert   

Royston,  Thos  

Schroeder,  Robert  . . 
Showers,  INIilton  W. 

Swnlem,  P.  O  

Thorstad,  N.  H  

Wral)etz  Sc  Semb   ]N[adison, 

Z;ibel,  Edward    Deerfield 


jMadison    Dane. 

Riley    Dane. 

jMazoratinie    Dnne. 

Morrisonville   Dane. 

Mazomanie   ■   Dane. 

De  Forest    Dane. 

Deerfield   -   Dane. 

li.  G   Dane. 

R.  ]   Dane. 


Barstow,  Tas.   E   Randolph,  R.  1   Dodge. 

Bohl,  Anton,  .Tr   Beaver  Dam,  R.  1   Dodge. 

Bohl,  Jos.  N  ,   Beaver  Dam   Dodge. 

BusscAvitz,  W.  E   Juneau    Dodge. 

Goetsch,  Albert  A   Juneau    Dodge. 

Grebe,  Fred  P   Fox  Lake   Dodge. 

Jones,  John  G   Beaver  Dam,  R.  4   Dodge. 

Jones,  OwenR.,  Jr   Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Krueger,  Henry  E   Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Miner,  A.  H   Waupun,  R.  24   Dodge. 

Owens,  H.  C   Fox  Lake   Dodge. 

Randall,  S.  M   Waupun   Dodge. 

Roberts,  Wm.  E   Randolph,  R.  ;)   Dodsre. 

Scliiller,  Claude  E   Beaver  T>am    Dodg-e. 

Hocks,  Walter    Sturgeon  Bay    Door. 
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Name  of  Grower. 


Address . 


County. 


Allen,  Chas.  L  

Konz,  John,  Sr  

Oliver,  C.  S  

Wright,  W.  C  

Adldns,  M.  V  

Briggs,  L.  W  

Briggs,  J.  W  

Hinz,  A.  F  

Maug,  Arthur  J  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Michels,  Henry  

Peebles,  C.  E  

Rather,  W.  A  

Root,  Alvin  W  

Root,  Frank  W  

West,  R.  N  

Whittaker,  Horace  E. 

Barron,  R.  E  

Bennett,  Ora  F  

Booth,  Guy  A  

Childs,  S.  S  

DiVall,  W.  F  

Far  well,  Roy  R  

Graham,  P.  S  

Millman,  D.  R  

Rodda,  Matt   

Runde,  August  

Searles,  Wm.  L  

Stivarius,  Geo.  A  

Wayne,  Joseph  

Wieland,   Charles  . 

Wiseman,  Paul  

Bechtolt,  A.  B  

Bechtolt,  J.  D  

Marty,  Mathias   

Mau,  H.  G  

Murdock,  C.  R  

Murdock,  John  C  

Olson,  Wm  

Preston,  W.  N  

Tochterman,  C,  Jr... 

Aavang,  Henry  O  

Berryman,  Chas.  H.. 

Buss,  Will  G  

Gordon,  A.  L  ^  

Gordon,  C.  D   

Gordon,  J.  Roy  

Jones ,  Chas .  Lloyd  . . 
Jones,  Orren  Lloyd. . . 

Kitchen,  Jos.  H  

Paulson,  Hilbert   

Thomas,  Roy  E  


Eau  Claire   Eau  Claire. 

Fairchild    Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire   Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire,  R.  4   Eau  Claire. 

Ripon    Fond  du  Lac. 

Peebles    Fond  du  Lac. 

Peebles    Fond  du  Lac. 

Ripon    Fond  du  Lac. 

Ripon    Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Malone    Fond  du  Lac. 

Peebles    Fond  du  Lac. 

Peebles,  R.  37   Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac    Fond  du  Lac. 

Ripon    Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac   Fond  du  Lac. 

Platteville    Grant. 

Glen  Haven    Grant. 

Cuba  City    Grant. 

Boscobel,  R.  6   Grant. 

Montfort    Grant. 

Ridge  way    Grant. 

Fennimore   Grant. 

Platteville    Grant. 

Hazel  Green   Grant. 

Sinsinawa   Grant. 

Boscobel    Grant. 

Fennimore    Grant. 

Boscobel    Grant. 

Lancaster    Grant. 

Bridgeport   Grant. 

Browntown    Green. 

Browntown    Green. 

Monticello    Green. 

Brodhead   Green. 

Brodhead   Green. 

Brodhead   Green. 

Browntown,  R.  2   Green. 

Juda    Green. 

Monroe   Green. 

Barneveld    Iowa. 

Dodgeville  !  Iowa. 

Mineral  Point,  R   Iowa. 

Mineral  Point    Iowa. 

Mineral  Point    Iowa. 

Mineral  Point   '.;  Iowa. 

Hillside   i  Iowa. 

Hillside    Iowa. 

Edmund   Iowa. 

Ilollandale    Iowa. 

Dodgeville  '  Iowa. 
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Name  of  Grower.  Address,  County. 


En;[?leman,  John  

Thompson,  Adolph  

Anthes,  Henry   

Bell,  Wm.  E  

Brneckner,  Justus   

Church,  A.  P  

Cuttenberg,  Frank,  Jr. 

Joice,  Geo.  E  

Lehmann,  Thco  

Leonard,  Wm.  R  

Main,  H.  A  

INIcIntyre  Bros  

Parsons,  Wm.  A  

Moore,  Henry  G  

Ritland,  Carl  

Wagner,  J.  M  

Bradley,  J.  Frank  

Myrick,  Mead  O  

Orvis,  L.  C  

Thiers,  L.  M  

Colhn,  D.  W  

Griswold,  H.  W  

Harr,  Ernest  B  

Herold,  Rudolph   

Jones,  E.  E  

Lawrence,  F.  W  

Nuttleman,  Adolph  

Nuttleman,  Alfred  L. . , 

Sandman,   W.  D  

Bridgman,  C.  R  

Rood  Bros  

Stewart,  J.  W  

Usher,  J.  M  

Vinger,  Milo  J  

Berge,  Otis  I  

Garey,  James   

Heidemann,  O.  C  

Klann,  Adolph   

Paulsen,  J.  E  

Roethel,  Herman  

Houslet,  Neal   

Butler,  Ed  

Kurtze,  Otto  C  

Pierner,  Fred   

Schlapman,  Fred  W... 

Unger,  Edward  

Andrew,  J.  S  

Babcock,  H.  E  

Ebert,  Edmund  D  

Ebert,  Francis  E  

Foth,  F.  D  

Fox,  C.  L  


Hi X ton   

Black  River  Falls   

Jefferson   

Oconomowoc,  R.  27.. 

Ft.  Atkinson  

Whitewater   

Jefferson  

Waterloo   

Watertown,  R.  1  

Ft.  Atkinson  

Ft.  Atkinson  

Ft.  Atkinson  

Ft.  Atkinson  

Mauston   

Elroy  J  

Union  Center  

Somers   

Bristol   

Salem   

Kenosha   

Luxemburg  

West  Salem  

Bangor   

Stoddard   

Rockland   

Bangor   

West  Salem   

West  Salem   

Holmen   

Darlington   

South  Wayne  

Blancliardville  

South  Wayne  

Argyle   

Valders   

Grimms   

Kiel,  R.  2  

Hay  ton,  R.  1  

INIanitowoc,  R.  4  

Kiel   

Packwaukec   

No.  Milwaukee,  R.  U 

West  Allis,  R.  15  

No.  Milwaukee   

No.  Milwaukee   

No.  Milwaukee,  R.  9. 

Wilton   

Sparta  

Tomah   

Tomah   

Nor  walk   

TiCon   


Jackson. 

Jackson . 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

.Jefferson. 

.Tefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Juneau. 

Juneau . 

Juneau . 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Crosse. 

La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

INIanitowoc . 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

INfarquette. 

INfilwaukee. 

INfilwaukee. 

IMilwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

iNFonroe. 

i\  Ton  roe. 

IMonroc. 

i\  Ton  roe. 

Monroe. 
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Name  of  Grower. 


Freeman,  G.  A  

Hanehett,  W.  H  

Hansen,  Carl  F  

Howell,  Horace  P  

Levericli,  J.  W  

Peterson,  John  H  

Steinbach,  Otto   

Whiteheacl,  H.  W.... 
Hanson,  H.  Edward  . 

Jamison ,  Robert  

Letts,  Edward  F  

Ryan,  Malaclii  

Schmit,  A.  W  

Sclimit,  Geo  

Schmit,  John  A  

Wussow,  Chas.  A  

Hicks,  Earl  L  

Aastrum.  Chas.  J  

Scheid,  Byron  J  

Christenson,  Herman, 
Holloway,  John  W.,, 
Klofanda,  Reuben  , . . 

Robers,  William  J  

vSpartz,  N.  A  

Wilson,  Wm.  C  

Durnford,  G.  A  

Ghastin,  Wm.  J  

Post,  H.  L  

Austin,  Alpheus  

Austin,  A.  G  

Austin,  W.  B  

Crandall,  W.  T  

Devine,  C.  B  

Dougan,  W.  J  

Hoac;ue,  Chas.  C  

Howe,  Louis  H  

Marston,  Albert. . .  

Seeger,  Carl  

Smith,  L.  E  

Bennett,  Wm.  L  

B runner,  R.  W  

Imholt,  B.  A  

Capener,  Walter  A... 
Frederiekson ,  Fred . . . 

Gallagher,  J.  F  

Gasser,  Roy  

Her  wig,  Theo  , 

Koenecke,  Edw.  H... 
Lachmund,  Robert  ... 

Marshall,  W.  S  

Pidnier,  H.  P  , 

Rich  Bros  , 


Address . 


Sparta   

Sparta   

Sparta,  R.  3  

Sparta  

Sparta   

Cashton   

Kendall,  R.  2  . .. 

Leon   

Appleton   

Appleton   

Appleton,  R.  4  

So.  Kaukauna   

Appleton   

Greenville,  R.  16  

Hortonville   

Seymour   

Pepin,  R.  1  

Spring  Valley,  R.  3. 

Bay  City   

IMilltown   

Union  Grove   

Racine,  R.  1   

Burlington   

Union  Grove   

Burlington  , 

Rockbridge   , 

Twin  Bluffs   ,. 

Sextonville   

Janesville   , 

Janes ville,  R.  R  

Janesville   

Milton   

Evans  ville   

Beloit   

Janesville,  R.  7  

Brodliead   

Beloit,  R.  30   

Beloit   

Beloit,  R.  30  

New  Richmond  

Hudson   

Houlton   

Baraboo  

Spring  Green  

Reedsburg   

Prairie  du  Sac  

Delton   

Reedsburg,  R.  5  

Sauk  City   

Delton   

Baraboo   

Baraboo   , 


County. 


Monroe . 

Monroe . 

Monroe. 

Monroe . 

Monroe . 

Monroe, 

Monroe. 

Monroe . 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie. 

Pepin. 

Pierce. 

Pierce . 

Polk. 

Racine. 

Racine. 

Racine. 

Racine. 

Racine. 

Richland. 

Richl'ind. 

Richland . 

Rock . 

Rock . 

Rock. 

Rock . 

Rock . 

Rock . 

Rock . 

Rock . 

Rock . 

Rock. 

Rock. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croix. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Sauk . 

Sauk. 

Sauk. 
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Name  of  Grower. 


Address, 


County, 


Rodownld,  W.  C. 
Wifhern,  L.  M.... 

P.-rsr.  C.  J  

rjnrsido.  Harry  R. . 

Aber,?,  Jacob  

r'ass,  Leomrd  E.. 
Haverley,  H.  L.  ... 
Anderson.  Alvin  M 

Downey,  U.  J  

Dnnbar.  Harry  D. 
Peterson ,  Peter  . . 
Thompson.  A.  N. . . 
Mack,  Warren  L. . . 

^^e^rer,  Paul  

Peterson,  Ezra  

Peterson,  E.  C  

Panney,  P.  C.  

Thacher,  Ed.  T... 
Warminsrton,  Prentic 

Bast,  Paul  J  

.Tnergens,  Henry. . . . 

Puis,  John  

Sehottler,  Conrad  J. 
Bartlett,  Geo.  W... 

Burton,  Boy  

Evans,  W*m.  H. 
Graser,  Adam  H 
Loutiiey,  H.  N. . 
iVntwede,  Henry 
iNFontaffne,  C.  R 
I'osenow  Bros.. 
Piowlands,  R.  W 
Sf'hroeder,  F.  ' 
Shultis,  A.  D.. 
Si)auUTin.?r,  C.  : 
Swan,  L.  W. .. 
Swoboda,  F.  G 
Van  Buren,  E.  W. . 
Weir.  W.  ^Y . . . 
Wri-ht,  H.  W. 
Bostul,   Otto  O. 
Biffford,  W.  W. 
Kneip,  William 
Larson,  LeRoy  . 
Pirner,  Fred  . . . 
Rosliolt,  Jacob  A 
Anderson,  Thos. 

Bell,  L.  C  

Clark,  J.  J  

Jacklin,  B.  H.. 
Knuteson,  Ernest  L 
Seising,  Andrew  ... 
Tice,  Ray  


Baraboo   

Baraboo,  R.  4 

Tiger ton   

Cedar  Grove 

De  Soto   

Viroqua   

Victory  

Whitewater  . 
Whitewater  . 

Elkhorn   

Walworth  . . . 

Df^lavan   

Whitewater  . 
Genoa  Junction 

Sharon   

Whitewater 

Elkhorn   

Z<^nda   

Honey  Creek 
Roc-kfield  ... 
Hartford  ... 
HartTord  ... 
So.  Germantown 
Menomonee  Falls 


Englo,  R.  3! 
Wales.  R.  1 
Waukesha  . . 
Dousmau  . . . 
Waukesha  . . 
No.  Prairie  . 
Oconomowoc 
Waukesha  . . 
Hartland  ... 
Waukesha  . . 
Oconomowoc 
Mukwouago 
Dousmau 
Waukesha,  R 
Mukwouago 
Waukesha  . 
Scandinavia 
Manawa  . . . 
Wevauwega 

Tola   ".. 

Sugar  Bush 
Scandinavia, 
Wild  Rose 
Wautoma  . 

Berlin   

Redgrauite 
Wautoma  . 
Wautoma  . 
Redgrauite  ^ 


Sauk. 

Sauk. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan . 

Vernon . 

Vernon . 

Vernon. 

Walworth . 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth . 

Walworth. 

Walworth . 

Walworth. 

Walworth. 

Walworth . 

Washington. 

Washington. 

Washingtou . 

Washington. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha^ 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca. 

Waupaca . 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 

Waushara. 
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Name  of  Grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Waushara . 
Winnebago. 
Winnebago . 
Winnebago. 
Winnebago . 
Winnebago . 
Winnebago. 
Winnebago. 

Illinois. 
Illinois. 
Iowa . 
Michignn. 

Omro,  R.  24.  

Allenville   

Hatch,  K.  L..  

Miller,  Henry  0  

Schaefer,  R.  J  

Smith,    Seymonr  L  

Treleven,   Guy  T  

Bryson,  Donald  L  

Hoxsey,  Edw.  H  

Thompson,   Thor,  Jr.. 
Meyer,    A.  J  

Allenville   

Appleton   

Non-residents. 

Ehzabeth   ".  

Serena   

Howell,  R.  7  

Growers  of  Early  Yellow  Dent  Corn  (Wisconsin  No.  8). 

Name  of  Grower. 

Address . 

County. 

Tohnson.   Ji.  M  

Tomkins,  0.  Scott   

Ghristiansen,   W.  0... 
Finsnes ,  A .  I  

TTmlanft,  Rudolph 
Gloeckler.  Theo  

Ashland ,  R .  2  

Lark   

Mondovi   

ChiDpewa  Falls,  R.  6. 

Bloomer   

Rochester  

Portage   

Lodi   

Ashland. 
Ashland . 
Brown. 
Buffalo. 
Chippewa . 
Chippewa . 
Chippewa . 
Clark. 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
Dane . 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Door. 
Door. 
Door. 
Door. 

Eau  Claire. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Jackson . 
Jackson . 

Ho  Witt,  Ghas.  H  

Owens.  H.  C  

Boucsein.  Gust  L  

Erickson,  Ole  C  

Snllivan.   J.  J  

Allen.    C.  L  

Wright,  W.  C  

Carpenter,   L.  A  

Hinz,  A.  F  

Randolph   

Detroit  Harbor   

Detroit  Harbor   

Eau  Claire,  R.  4  

Fond  du  Lac   

Meekin,  H.  W  

Stroup,  Fred  G  

Curran,    W.'  F  

Dcttinger,  W.  F  

Taylor   

Hixton   
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Growers  of  Early  Yellow  Dent  Corn    (Wisconsin   No.  8)— contiiinort. 


Name  of  Grower. 


Address. 


County. 


Sniithwick,  Jas  

IMcConnoll,  F.  J  

Rood  Bros  

Paulsen,  J.  E  

Straka,   Edward  E.... 

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

AViegand,  Otto  R  

B:iesem;uin,  Otto   

Falarsh,  Frank   

Olson,   Otto  W  

Basse,  Wm.  H  

Andrew,  J.  S  

Leverich,  J.  W  

INIerkel ,  Henry  

Wussow,  CI] as.  A  

AVulff,  Fred  

Hedlund,  Adolph  

Nelson,  Peter  C  

Hanson,  N.  P  

Austin,  Alpheus  

Bennett,  Wm.  L  

Imholt,  B.  A  

Thulin,  Edwin  

Dennerlein,  Arthur  J. . 
Eastman,    F.A.  &S.A 

Franenbeim,  O.  R  

Herdricb,  S.  F  

Illian,    W.  T.  

Parrish,  J.  O  

Coburn,  Orrie  

Lewis,   E.  H  

Warmington,  Prentice. 

Mitwede,  Henry   

Sbannon,  M.  J  

Anderson ,  Tbos .  E  

Blakely,  Albert  J  

Kronliolm:  V.  E  


Kewnunee    Kewaunee. 

Darlin.?7ton   Lafayette. 

Soutb  Wayne    Lafayette. 

^fanitowoc,   R.  4   Manitowoc. 

K-llnersville    Manitowoc. 

Grimms    Manitowoc. 

CMeveland    Manitowoc. 

E(li;;ir    INIaratbon. 

Pesbtigo    Marinette. 

Walsb    INTarinette. 

MilAvaukee,  St.  A,  R.1  Milwaukee. 

Wilton    Monroe. 

Sparta    INIonroe. 

Appleton,  R.  3   Outagamie. 

Seymour    Outagamie. 

Grafton    Ozaukee. 

Clayton   '  Polk. 

INfilltown   :  Polk. 

Amberst  Jet.,  R.  2...|  Portage. 

Janes ville   j  Rock. 

New  Ricbmond    St.  Croix. 

Houlton   [  St.  Croix. 

Hayward   |  Sawyer. 

Plymouth    Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan  Falls   j  Sheboygan. 

Random  Lake    Sheboygan. 

Adell    Sheboygan. 

Adell,  R.  19    Sheboygan. 

Plymouth    Sheboygan. 

Whitewater    Walworth. 

Whitewater    Walworth. 

Honey  Creek    Walworth. 

Waukesha    AVaukesha. 

Oconomowoc    Waukesha. 

Wild  Rose   [  Waushara. 

Neenah    ...    Winnebago. 

Grand  Rapids    AVood. 


14— Ex. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  iJie 
Growers  of  North  Star  Corn  (Wicconsin  No.  11). 


Name  of  Grower.     j  Address.  County. 


Mjirtiny,  L.  P   Cliippowa  Falls    Chippewa. 

Boyce,  Charlotte   Dane    Dane. 

Palmer,  Devi   Verona    Dane. 

Thorstad,  N.  H..   Deerfield    Dane. 

liandall,  S.  M   Wanpun   Dodge. 

Austin,  Alplieu^   .Tanesville    Rock. 

Palmer,  H.  P   Baraboo    Sauk. 

Toole,   W.   A   Baraboo    Sauk. 


Growers  of  GDlc'en  Glow  Corn  (Wisconsin  No.  12), 


Name  of  Grower. 


Mills,  Stanley   

Cannon,  E.  A  

Accola,  Lawrence  . 
Raymer.  Ethel  F. . 

Crebe,  F.  P  

Ho  Witt,  Chas.  H.. 
Owens,  H.  C...... 

Randall,  S.  M  

Steiner,  W.  H  

Konz,  John,  Sr  

Meekin,  H.  W  

West,  R.  N  

Stivarius,  Geo.  A. . 
Bridgman,  C.  R... 
Bauer,  Adolph  H. . 
Clusen,  Reinhold  . . 
Straka,  Edward  E. 
Strowig,  Wm.  A.. 
Sullivan,  .Tas..  A  . . . 

Houslet,  Neal  

Ryan,  Malachi  .... 

Schmit,  A.  W  

Oc-hsner,  Arthur  C. 
Chrysler,  Harvey  . 
McCauley,  Rex.... 

Klumb,  Oscar  

Swoboda,  F.  G  

Boss,  S.  .T  


Address . 


County. 


]\reyer,  A. 


New  Auburn  . . , 
Pardeeville  . . . . , 

Steuben   

Madison   

Fox  Lake   

Randolph   

Fox  Lake   

Waupun  . ;  

Brownsville  . . . . 

Fairchild   , 

Fond  du  Lac  . . . 

Ripon   

Fennimore  

Darlington  .  

Manitowoc,  R. 
INranitowpc  .... 
Kellnersville  ... 
Cleveland,  R.  1, 

Grimms   , 

Packwaukee   

So .  Kaukauna  . , 
Appleton,  R.  2. . 

Plain   

Osseo   , 

Osseo   

Rockfield   

Dousman   

Oshkosh,  R.  7.', 


Non-residents. 

Howell,  R.  7  


Chippewa. 

Columbia . 

Crawford. 

Dane. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Dodge. 

Eau  Claire. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant. 

Lafayette. 

Manitowoc . 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc .  • 

Manitowoc . 

Manitowoc. 

Marquette . 

Outagamie. 

Outagamie . 

Sauk. 

Trempealeau . 
Trempealeau . 
Washington. 
Waukesha . 
Winnebago . 


Michigan, 
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Growers  of  Ciark's  Yellow  Dent  Corn  (Wisconsin  No.  1), 


Name  of  Grower. 


Address . 


Count.y. 


Chippewa  Falls    Chippewa. 

Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Verona    Dane. 

Sun  Prairie    Dane. 

Randolph,  R.  1   Dod.i?e. 

Randolph    Dodge . 

Brooklyn    Dane. 


Finsnes,  A.  I  

Dalton,  Ernest  E. . . 

Dalton,  Roy  E  

Davidson,  Wm.  L.. 
Kendell,  Geo.  W... 
Barstow,  Jas.  E... 
Ilowitt,  Chas.  H... 

Biglow,  L.  F  

Paulson,  Hilbert  j  Hollandale    Iowa. 

Wilson,  Wm.  C   Burlington    Racine. 

Post,  II.  L   Sextonvillo    Richland. 

Austin,  A.  G   .Janes ville,  R.  6   Rock. 

Coburn,  Orrie   Whitewater    Walworth. 

Dunbar,  Hai-ry  D   Iillkhorn    Walworth. 

Blodgett,  Gordon  R          Neenah    Winnebago. 


Growers  of  Medium  Red  Clover. 


Name  of  Grower.  Address.  j    '  County. 


Tomkins,  O.  Scott  |  Ashland,  R.  2   Ashland. 

Chrislaw,  A.  M   Rice  Lake    Barron. 

Roeckel,  Joseph  P   Lark    Brown. 

.Toos,  Frank  B   Fountain  City    Buffalo. 

Spnulding,  L.  C   Mondovi    Buffalo. 

Peterson,  Hy.  N   New  Holstein    Calumet. 

Dalton,  Ernest  E  :  Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Dalton,  Roy  E   Pardeeville    Columbia. 

Gillies,  .T.  H   Stoughton    Dane. 

Koltes,  ,Tos.  F   Dane    Dane. 

Palmer,  Levi   Verona    Dane. 

Krueger,  H.  E   Beaver  Dam    Dodge. 

Wright,  W.  C   Eau  Claire,  R.  4   Eau  Claire. 

Briggs,  L.  W   Peebles    Fond  du  Lao. 

Briggs,  J.  W   Peebles   Fond  du  Lac. 

.Tacky,  Gilbert  G   Malone,  R.  39   Fond  du  Lac. 

.Tacky,  H.  L   INIalone,  R.  39   Fond  du  Lac! 

Meekin,  H.  W   Fond  du  Lac   Fond  du  Lac. 

Dettinger,  Wm.  F   Ilixton     .Tackson. 

Church,  A.  P   Whitewater    .Jefferson. 

Leonard,  Wm.  R   Ft.  Atkinson   .Tefferson. 

Ward,  W.  Rodell   Ft.  Atkinson   .Jefferson. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Growers  of  Medium  Red  Clover — ^continued. 


Name  of  Grower. 


Blahnik,  Geo.  F  

Harr,  Ernest  B  

Bridgman,  C.  R  

Usher,  J.  M  

Berge,  Otis  I  

Clusen,  Reinhold  

Garey,  James   

Heidemann,  O.  C  

Straka,  Edward  E  

Sullivan,  Jas.  A  

Falarsli,  Frank  

Pierner,  Fred  

Freeman,  G.  A  

Kieffer,  Mike  

Pierner,  John  W  

Dennerlein,  Arthur  J. . 

Frauenheim,  O.  R  

Illian,  Wm.  L  

Wagner,  Arthur  L  

Meurer,  Paul  

Bast,  Paul  J  

Puis ,  John  

Sehottler,  Conrad  J... 

Bartlett,  Geo.  W  

Swan,  L.  W   

Kneip,  William  

Clark,  J.  J  

Miller,  Henry  C  


Thompson,  Thor,  Jr. 


Address. 


Algoma   

Bangor   

Darlington   

South  Wayne   

Valders   

Manitowoc   

Grimms   

Kiel,  R.  2  

Kellnersville   

Grimms  

Peshtigo  

No.  Milwaukee  

Sparta   

Fredonia   

Thiensville   

Plymouth   

Random  Lake   

Aden,  R.  19   

Haven   

Genoa  Jet  

Rockfield   

Hartford   

So.  Germantown  

Menomonee  Falls  . . . 

Mukwonago   

Weyauwega  

Berlin,  R.  1  

Allen ville  

Non-residents. 

Wadena   


County. 


Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse. 

Lafayette. 

Lafayette. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Manitowoc. 

Marinette. 

Milwaukee. 

Monroe. 

Ozaukee. 

Ozaukee. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Sheboygan. 

Walworth . 

Washington . 

Washington, 

Washington, 

Waukesha . 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca . 

Waushara. 

Winnebago . 


Iowa, 
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Growers  of  Alsike  Clover. 


Name  of  Grower. 

Address . 

County. 

Rarstow,  Jas.  E  

Briggs,  L.  W  

Briggs,  J.  W  

Giebel,  Karl  A  

Jacky,  Gilbert  G  

.Tacky,  H.  L  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Curran,  Wm.  F  

Hecketsweiler,  O.  J  

Harr,  Ernest  B  

Klann,  Aclolph  

Pierner,  .John  W  

Randolph,  R.  1  

Fairchild   

Peebles   

Peebles   

Fond  du  Lac,  R.  7  

Malone,  R.  39  

Malone,  R.  39  

Fond  du  Lac   

Alma  Center  

Hay  ton,  R.  1  

Fredonia   

Thiensville   

Dodge. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Jackson. 
Jackson . 
Jefferson. 
La  Crosse. 
Manitowoc. 
Ozaukee. 
Ozaukee. 
Sheboygan. 

Growers  of  Mammoth  Clover. 

Name  of  Grower. 

Address . 

County. 

Konz,  .John,  Sr  

Longley,  H.  N  

Fairchild,  R.  2  

Hay  ton,   R.  1  

Eau  Claire. 
Manitowoc. 
Waukesha. 

Growers  of  Japanese  Buckwheat. 

Name  of  Grower. 

Address . 

County. 

Tomkins,  A.  Pearce... 

Dunbar,  Harry  D  

Carey,  H  

Ashland,  R.  2  

Verona   

Elkhorn   

Red  granite   

Ashland. 
Dane. 
Walworth. 
Waushnra. 
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Growers  of  Silver  Hull  Buckwheat. 


Name  of  Grower. 

1 

Address. 

County. 

Bohl,  Jos.  N  

Meekin,  H.  W  

Ilobers,  William  J  

Post,  H.  L  

Lachmimd,  Robert  

Bartlett,  Geo.  W  

Beaver  Dam,  R.  1  

Greenville,  R.  IG   

Sextonville   

Sauk  City   

Menomonee  Falls   

Dodge. 
Dodge. 
Dodge. 

Fond  du  Lac. 
Outagamie. 
Racine. 
Richland . 
Sauk. 

Waukesha. 

Growers  of  Alfalfa  Seed. 

Name  of  Grower. 

Address . 

County . 

Shannon,  M.  J  

Douglas . 
Waukesha . 

Growers  of  Timothy  Seed. 

Name  of  Grower. 

Address. 

County. 

Graham,  P.  S  

Wilson,  Wm.  C  

Austin,  W.  B  

Oclisner,  Arthur  C  

Morrisonville   

Janesvi'lle   

Plain   

Columbia. 
Grant . 
Racine. 
Rock. 
Sauk. 

